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Every wagon train, whether it belongs to the 
Quarter Master’s Department of the army, engaged 
in carrying supplies to the frontier military posts, 

a trader’s train, such as may still be seen in 
Texas, New Mexico, and other states and terri- 
tories, where railroads have not superseded them, 
has a blacksmith. In the regular army train there 
is the forge wagon, a regular blacksmith shop 
upon wheels, but in smaller or private trains, the 
portable forge and the blacksmith’s kit, are stored 
in an ordinary wagon. Those who have never 
traveled across the elevated plateaus west of the 
Mississippi, where the rarified air is free from 
moisture, can haye any idea of the manner in 
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which everything made of wood will shrink. A 
bucket that has been used in the morning, will dry 
so much during the day, that unless care be taken, 
it will fall to pieces by night. Wagons made at 
the best establishments, where every particle of 
wood used in building them, was first thoroughly 
kiln-dried, will soon need to have all the irons set 
up, and the tires soon re-set. The train blacksmith 
has an easy time on the march, but as soon as the 
train encamps at its end, his work begins, and he 
often finds all that he can do by working late at 
night,'and when there is a day of rest in camp, it 
is far from being a day of rest for him. Every 
teamster has a job for the smith, either about his 
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wagon or mules, which often need to be shod, and 
a lively time it sometimes makes; then those who 
have saddle horses want them shod, and even the 
cooks come along with a useless camp kettle, which 
a rivet will restore to its former servicable condi- 
tion, and all contribute to make the extemporized 
smithy a busy place. The artist, Mr. Cary, has 
drawn’ for the above engraving, a scene which, to 
those who have “ crossed the plains,’’ must recall 
many an encampment. The very efficient looking 
blacksmith is not quite up to the times, or he 
would have one of the forges with rotary blowers, 
figured in the Agriculturist for May last, which 
have no bellows to dry up and become useless. 
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Stock for Butter and Beef.—“J.5S.,” 
Vevay, Ind. Where blue grass grows spontaneously and 
thrives, the grade Short-horn would doubtless he the 
most profitable cow to keep, as many of them are excel- 
lent and rich milkers, and there are no better beef cattle. 
Choose a thoroughbred bull from a good milking and 
butter family of cows Many such bulls have sold at 
public sales recently for from $100 upwards. 








Bottom for Swamp Drains.—“H. 
M. W.,” Fort Wayne, Ind. To lay tiles safely in drains 
in soft swamp iand, the tiles should be laid upon a nar- 
_ row board. The board should be bedded firmly in the 

soil, the tiles placed, and earth immediately thrown at 
each side of them to keep them in place until they are 
ready to be covered. A short piece of board might be 
added beneath the joints of the boards to prevent-the 
ends einking so as to disturb the uniform level of the tile. 
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The small grains are all harvested, and corn is not 
yet ready. To sow the fall crops is the chief press- 
ing work at present. October and November 
are, or ought to be, the busy months of the year, 
and to prepare for the work then to be done, 
will require much thought and study. On many 
farms these two months are idle ones. Nothing is 
doing in the fields but the ripening of weeds, and 
the scattering of their seeds over the farm. The 
fallow fields, which should then be plowed, lie 
beaten and packed by rains, until the soil is sealed 
up against the beneficial effects of both air and 
water. It is then dormant, and in the spring will 
be in poor condition to beara crop. It is only in 
labor that there is profit, and one great fault of our 
farming is that we do not expend sufficient labor 
on the land. Labor judiciously used, seldom fails 
to return its cost with abundant interest, and how 
to expend labor profitably, is a matter that should 
be thoughtfully considered during any leisure of 
this month. There will be plenty of work, however, 
to keep the hired help busy. No farmer should 
discharge his men now, simply because he has time 
to handle the plow himself. A good farmer can 
earn more than a dollar a day any time, by doing a 
score of those things which no one can do s0 well 
as himself, or by planning work for boys or men to 
do. A hundred acre farm can well afford to keep two 
hired hands at work steadily, if the farmer is able to 
direct their work, as he ought to be. At the plow 
he is worth no more than a capable boy—possibly 
50 cents a day. He can not afford to work for so 
little money. His whole farm stops paying interest 
while he has the plow in his hands, and gives no 
thought to other matters. The man who can direct 
the labor of other men, is worth more than his labor, 
and unless a farmer is capable of doing this, 
his profits will be simply a laborer’s days wages. 

pes 


Hints about Work. 


Sowing Wheat and Rye.—Wheat requires a better 
soil than rye, and where the soil is not good enough 
to yield at Jeast 15 bushels of wheat to the acre, it 
would be better to sow rye, which might bring 25 
or 30 bushels. Itis useless to sow the more deli- 
cate white wheats, except in the very best soils. 
The amber and red wheats are safer to sow on 











medium and light soils. The past has been a wet 
summer, and there will be few complaints of a soil 
too dry for sowing. Fields not yet plowed, should 
be turned over at once, and harrowed thoroughly 
until the soil is well settled. A firm mellow soil is 
needed for wheat or rye. Sowing by drill is the 
safest method. The saving of seed will nearly pay 
for the use of the drill. Drills may be hired for 50 
cents an acre orless. The next best manner of sow- 
ing, is to broadcast the seed, and cover with a cul- 
tivator. If the seed is sown broadcast, the ground 
should be rolled thoroughly after being harrowed. 
Drill sowing saves the labor of harrowing after- 
wards. Where the fly is not feared, early sowing 
is to be preferred. It is a choice of evils between 
the dangers of the fly on the one hand, and of win- 
ter killing on the other. If the soil is in good con- 
dition, the time of sowing is a matter to be decided 
according to circumstances, locality, and the judg- 
ment of the individual. 

Steeping the Seed.—The small cost and labor of 
steeping the seed, is well repaid by the security it 
affords against rust and smut, and the quickening 
of germination. A steep that is very effective 
against smut, is a solution of 4 ounces of sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol), to a gallon of water. This 
is poured over the wheat, heaped on the barn floor, 
and the grain is rapidly shoveled over and mixed, 
until every seed is moistened with the solution. It 
is left in a heap for twenty-four hours, after which 
it may be sown. A solution of one pound of 
guano to a pail of rain water, or stale chamber lye, 
is an excellent steep, not only preventing the smut, 
but hastening the sprouting of the seed. Ground 
Gypsum (plaster), should be used to dry the grain 
previous to sowing, if anything is needed, but lime 
should not be used with guano water, or lye. 
Strong salt and water is frequently used as a steep, 
with good effect ; after which the seed is mixed with 
finely slacked lime until dry, and sown immediately. 

Depth of Sowing.—It has been found by experi- 
ments, that at one inch below the surface every 
seed of wheat grew, if the ground is moist, while 
at two inches seven-eighths of the seed grew, and 
at three inches three quarters grew. Notwith- 
standing this we would rather sow two inches 
deep than one. 

Timothy Seed.—If sown with the wheat now, and 
clover is to be sown in the spring, from 4 to 6 
quarts per acre may be used. If no clover is to be 
sown, a peck of grass seed is not too much. We 
prefer to go over the ground as soon as the wheat 
is drilled, and sow with a broadcast sower, or by 
hand, rather than drill in with the seed. It is easy to 
measure the proper distance for the land by the 
foot marks in the soft soil. The seed will find its 
way into the mellow soil, and be sufficiently cover- 
ed. A quarter of an inch is the proper depth for 
grass seed. The fine manure from the poultry 
house, will make a valuable top-dressing for timo- 
thy, and will help the wheat. In place of it 100 
pounds of guano to the acre may be used. 

Thrashing.—The straw and chaff are too valuable 
to be wasted in the yards, or for bedding, where 
leaves, swamp muck, or even dry earth or sand can 
be used. By using some oil-cake meal, bran, or 
other meal, straw or chaff may be made equal to 
the best hay. Read and study over the articles by 
Prof. Atwater on this subject, which have appeared 
in the Agriculturist for the past few months. The 
proper use of straw as fodder, is one of the most 
important economies of the farm. 

Clover Seed will be a good crop this year, where- 
ever there has been a good stand of clover. When 
well saved, it is the most profitable crop on the 
farm. Both seed and hay at the same time, can 
hardly be saved, and the hay may as well be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the seed. This crop may be 
cut with the mower, and raked with the horse-rake 
into windrows, where it may be exposed to rain 
and sun for many days without injury. On the 
contrary, the seed will thrash and hull the more 
easily. It should be drawn in when perfectly dry, 
and thrashed at once. The chaff may be stored in 
a bin or heap in the barn, to be hulled in dry frosty 
weather, when convenient. Scatter the chaff, 
which will contain some seed, over the meadows. 
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Sheep.—Sheep should have some better feed than 

the bare stubble at this season. With some grain 
or mixed feed, sheep will pick around the fields 
and consume much of the rubbish. No animal has a 
more vigorous digestion than a sheep, or can more 
readily turn fodder into meat and fat—but it must 
have something from which it can produce these. 
Not even a sheep can bring something out of noth- 
ing, and yet many farmers who keep a few sheep, 
seem to act as though they thought sheep could do 
this. Those who make a business of sheep rais- 
ing, know that they must have good food and the 
best care, or that with their low nervous system 
and small supply of blood, they go down very 
quickly A sheep has a very small brain, and but 
four or five pounds of blood, and possesses no 
force or power to resist misfortune. But having 
little nervous force, it wastes no energy in action, 
but eats and rests, and turns all it eats into profit. 
This explains why sheep will fall away and die off 
so quickly if neglected. . Neglect now, will be 
irreparable by and by. ‘A sheep well summered 
is half wintered.” 

Breeding Ewes.—For early lambs the ewes should 
be turned to the rams this month. A two-year-old 
ram will serve a hundred ewes, if he is well fed, 
kept in a yard, and the ewes put with him at night, 
until all are served. A ewe remains in heat 
twenty-four hours. As the ewes are served, 
which may be known by keeping the ram’s brisket 
smeared with Venetian red and linseed oil, they 
should be placed in a flock by themselves, and well 
fed. On the condition of the ewes will depend in 
a great measure the value of the lambs. A pure 
Cotswold ram, crossed on good Merino or native 
ewes, produces excellent market lambs. 

Cows and Calves.—As the feed falls off, two 
quarts of corn-meal a day will help to keep up the 
quantity and richness of the milk. Calves and 
yearlings should not be allowed to fall off in condi- 
tion at this season. 

Swine.—Pork is high, and will probably remain 
so. But it will be safest to hurry up the feeding 
swine, and make sure of the market. By giving 
extra attention now, providing dry feeding pens, 
and feeding liberally, twice as much pork can be 
made from the same feed in this month, as can be 
made in December. While we can hardly expect 
higher prices, we can not tell what may happen to 
affect the market unfavorably, and it may be well 
to make sure of a profitable market while we can. 


Sundry Matters.—It would be a good plan to 
keep a note of every little thing that needs atten- 
tion, so that by and by all may be done in order. 
There will be drains to make and to repair, fences 
to close that have been opened, stacks to top off 
and prop up, leaves torake up in wood lots, brush 
to clear off, roads and lanes to repair, tools to 
gather up and repair, sheds to repair, stables to 
clean out and whitewash, and a hundred things to 
do that must be provided for or they will go 
undone. Every farmer should carry a note book 
and pencil in his pocket, and make use of them, 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

The general harvest in orchard and garden will 
begin this month throughout the northern states. 
Everything should be in order for storing and mar- 
keting fruits and vegetables, else much time will be 
lost in getting baskets, crates, and barrels if de- 
layed until the crops are ready for gathering. The 
weeds make a comparatively slow growth now, and 
it will be easy to keep the late crops clear of them. 
Drains may be laid now, except in low places 
where it is wet and swampy ; in such spots the only 
drain that can be used is an open one with sides 
slanting to prevent caving. Drains about the house 
and barn should be cleared out and put in proper 
condition for the winter. 


_—~<>-—. 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Marketing.—Farly varieties of apples and pears 
must be marketed as soon as ripe, and to bring the 
highest price, they should be carefully picked and 











assorted. There are quantities of fruit brought 
into market every fall, which is so poorly packed 
and assorted that it will not sell for the cost of 
the crates, while that of transportation is a loss to 
the raiser. It cannot be too often repeated that 
good fruit will bring a good price, even when the 
market is glutted with poor stuff. Those who 
throw out all inferior fruit, and pack only the best, 
putting this up so carefully that there will be no 
rolling about or bruising in transportation or in 
handling, find fruit growing profitable. 

Home Markets are too often overlooked, and large 
towns and villages in fruit districts are often poorly 
supplied, the growers thinking it necessary to send 
their fruit to New York and other large cities. 
Those who have cultivated the home markets, and 
kept them regularly supplied, have found it profit- 
able ; fruits can be delivered in a riper condition 
than when packed for a distant market. 


Drying Fruits is an important industry in many 
sections of the country, especially in the line of 
peaches and apples ; the quicker the fruit is dried 
the brighter it will look. It is commonly spread on 
boards and taken in every night; this makes a great 
deal of work, and for small lots a glass frame like 
a hot-bed, with holes in the sides, covered with 
wire cloth, answers a good purpose. Where large 
quantities are dried, recourse must be had to some 
of the patent fruit dryers now in use. 

Budding may be performed whenever well ma- 
tured buds can be had, and the bark of the stock 
lifts easily. Directions have often been given to- 
gether with illustrations to explain the process, 
so that a novice can succeed after a little practice. 


Labels.—Prepare a stock of these for use when- 
ever needed. Red cedar is most durable whether 
to tie on or use in the soil as a ‘‘ stick” label. They 
are made by machinery, and are quite cheap. They 
are smeared with white lead or chrome yellow in 
oil before writing. 

Fall Planting.—We are frequently asked if it is 
desirable to plant fruit-trees in the fall. It depends 
upon the locality and the kinds ; in sections where 
the fall is usually warm and long, it is better to 
plant then ; the soil is in good condition, and there 
is usually more time to do the work properly than 
in spring. Observe the directions given in the 
spring months. Make a plan of the orchard and 
mark the location of every tree. Whether planting 
is done in fall or spring, 

Order Trees’ Now ; they can be taken up better, 
and are transported morc safely than in spring, and 
if not set now, can be heeled-in and be at hand to 
plant at any time in spring. 

Peaches, Cherries, and other stone fruits should, 
in northern localities, be planted in spring ; in Dela- 
ware and southward, they are often planted in fall. 


Peach-Stoncs, and the seeds of stone fruits gener- 
ally should not become dry. Small lots may be 
placed in a box mixed with earth and buried in a 
dry spot, or put in a cold cellar for the winter. 
Large quantities of peach stones are stratified by 
spreading them a few mehes thick and covering 
with carth, or they are spaded in; of course they 
have to be sifted out in spring to be planted. 


Sceds.—There are many Varieties of tree seeds 
which do not ripen until fall; these may be gather- 
ed as soon as ripe, and sown, or kept mixed with 
sand in acool place until spring. Seedlings of forest 
trees should be kept clear of weeds,and it will be safe 
to give all a good covering of leaves the first winter. 

Nursery Rows.—Cultivate the soil between the 
rows as often as necessary to keep the ground light 
and free from weeds, taking care not to bruise or 
break any of the young stock. 

Fears should always be ripened in the house; 
when fully matured, pick and place on shelves in 
the fruit room, where they can be frequently in- 
spected. Choice specimens for market should be 
wrappe@ separately in soft paper and packed in 
shallow boxes as soon as they show signs of mel- 
lowing ; this will pay where choice sorts are grown, 
and there is a demand for an extra article. Ordi- 
nary good fruit is best packed in new neat half- 
barrels, lined with white paper. 








Fruit Garden. 

Blackberries.—After the old canes have fruited, 
they should be cut off and burned. Tie up the 
new growth to stakes, cutting back to the required 
hight, as given last month. Dig out all suckers 
which appear between the rows, unless needed for 
planting, which is better done in fall than in 
spring; keep the ground loose and free from 
weeds, by means of the horse cultivator. 

Raspberries.—Cut out all old fruiting canes which’ 
may have been left until this time, and cut back 
the new growth as for blackberries. The plants 
will be benefitted by a dressing of fine manure, 
forked under slightly between the rows.- Most of 
the red varieties are propagated by suckers, or 
from root cuttings. Black-Caps are multiplied by 
covering with earth the tips of the shoots, which 
bend over late in the season ; these will make roots, 
and in the spring may be cut from the old plant, 
and set in rows in rich soil. 

Strawberries,—Fill up all vacancies in the old beds, 
and set out new ones. Take only well-rooted 
runners, and if the weather is at all dry, dip in 
thin mud before setting. Plants set in the fall, 
may yield a small crop the following spring, but 
there is no real gain over spring planting. 

Grapes.—The grape crop in many localities will 
be small, owing to the severity of last winter; 
the vines should not be neglected, but provision 
made for securing a healthy, well-ripened growth 
for next season. Where heavy rains have com- 
pacted the soil, use the horse or hand cultivator to 
make it light and open. Catawba, Isabella, Iona, 
and Diana, are the best keepers, and should ripen 
thoroughly. It is useless to try to keep Concords. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Make cuttings of the 
thoroughly ripe wood, and plant atonce, Plants 
from cuttings set last fall or spring, may be trans- 
planted into rows where they are to grow. 


—_——~-— 


Kitchen Garden. 


As soon as crops are gathered, the ground should 
be cleared of weeds, plowed or spaded, and planted 
with some quick growing crop, such as turnips, 
spinach and the like ; never allow the ground in the 
garden to remain idle for any length of time. In 
starting a new garden, begin this fall by turning 
over the sod, first covering it with a heavy dressing 
of manure. The sod will decay during the fall 
and winter, and in spring manure the land heavily 
again and cross-plow. Before plowing remove 
all rocks and stumps, so that a smooth straight 
furrow may be turned. Make it a point to attend 
some neighboring fair with the family, and if pos- 
sible, take along some of the best products of the 
garden and orchard, it will stimulate the boys to 
renewed exertions in the growing of fine fruits and 
vegetables. Provide reliable books upon the dif- 
ferent branches of horticulture, for reading during 
the evenings, which are now growing longer, and 
do not forget to add one or more good agricultural 
and horticultural papers. 

Asparagus.—Apply a dressing of coarse and littery 
stable manure, after the tops have been cut off 
and burned, to prevent the seed from growing. 

Beans.—Gather from the last plantings either for 
market or preserving in salt for winteruse. Dry 
Limas when there are more than can be disposed 
of fresh, as they are excellent in winter. Save 
the earliest, largest, and fullest pods for seed. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Seeds of these may 
be sown to make plants for setting out in spring. 
The time of sowing will depend upon the locality; 
near New York it is from Sept. 15th to 25th. The 
object is to get good strong plants before the 
ground freezes. In November they are pricked out 
into cold-frames, where they pass the winter. 
Market the medium crops as soon as of sufficient 
size, and clear the ground of stumps and rubbish. 

Corn.—As fast as the corn is gathered, cut up the 
stalks for use as fodder for winter, or to feed out 
now to the cows in milk. Corn may be dried for 
winter use ; boil long enough to set the milk, and 
then cut from the cobs and dry. 

Cucumbers.—Gather for pickles every other day, 
choosing those from two to four inches long. Take 
care not to trample on the vines when gathering. 
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Celery is more easily grown by flat culture, than 
by the old method of trenches. Keep the soil 
open and loose, as the principle growth is made 
this month. If some is wanted for early use, it 
may be earthed up, first .carefully drawing the 
earth around each plant with the hand, and then 
banking it up by plowing a furrow each side of 
the row, and drawing the earth around the plants. 

Egg Plant.—Pick off all eggs and beetles of the 
Colorado potato ‘“‘bug,”’ which seems to prefer 
this plant to the potato.. Place a whisp of straw or 
a shingle under the fruit, to keep it from the 
ground. Use before the seeds become hard. 

Lettuce.—Sow seeds for a late crop, and ‘trans- 
plant as soon as large enough to handle. 

Melons.—Pick off all fruit which will not ripen 
before frost. A- handful of straw or hay placed 
under the fruit, will cause it to ripen evenly. 

Onions.—Gather when the tops fall over, and 
store in a dry, airy place in thin layers. 

Spinach.—Sow for wintering over about the mid- 
dle of the month in 15-inch drills; the thinnings 
may be used this fall. 

Sweet Potato Vines need to be lifted every week 
or so, to prevent rooting. 

Squashes.—Remove the vines of the early sorts 
which have finished bearing. Let the vines of the 
winter sorts root freely at the joints, and do not 
disturb them after they have covered the ground. 

Tomatoes.—Do not allow the fruit to come in con- 
tact with the ground, but place straw or brush 
under the plants, unless they are trellised. Destroy 
the large green ‘‘ worm,’’ which eats the foliage. 

Turnips.—Hoe frequently, until the leaves cover 
the ground. Flat sorts may be sown carly this 
month in spots where the crops have been gathered. 
Thin out as soon as large enough to work among. 





Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If the lawn and grounds are at all times kept 
scrupulously neat, they will be attractive even 
though there are but few shrubs or other plants in 
flower. Mow the grass often, to keep down the 
annual weeds which appear all the season, especi- 
ally in newly made lawns. 

Dahlias, and all plants requiring stakes, must be 
provided with them as soon as tall enough to need 
them, else the wind will break many down. 

Herbaceous Perennials.—The latter part of this 
month is a good time to move and divide old 
clumps, as many of them commence growth too 
early in spring to move with safety; this is especi- 
ally the case with ‘pexonies. 

Perennials and Biennials.—Sow seeds at once in 
boxes, so that they will make plants suitable for 
transplanting in spring. Shelter the young seed- 
lings with lattice-work or boughs from the sun. 

Bulbs for spring flowering may be set the latter 
part of the month in the northern states. 





Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Everything ought to be in readiness for the re- 
ception of plants by the middle of the month at the 
latest. Repairs and alterations must not be neglect- 
ed until the last miuute, else there will be danger 
of their being hurried and half done. Secure the 
stock of coal, potting earth, moss, pots, and what- 
ever is needed, as soon as possible. 

Window-Boxes may be overhauled and replanted 
this month, so as to be ready for taking in so soon 
as frosts come. 

Cuttings of any bedding plants should be made 
now for a stock to keep over winter; they will 
make good plants in a month. 


o> 


Commercia! Matters—Market Prices. 
——_—o—— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fally prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Aug. 12th, 1875, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 














1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKRTS., 
REcEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Bark Oats 
27 d's thts m'th3ot 1,000 4,117,000 1,984,000 21.000 ———" 411.006 
24 d's Last m’thi279;000 8:918;000 2'312,000 23,000 815,000 
$ Flour, Wheat. Corn, tye. Barley. Oate. 
ee ins ™mth497,000 8,711,000 3,105,000 49,000 $4,000 1,604,000 
2d" tase m'th 417,000 51391000 1,985,000 $1,000 25117000 











2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 











Receipts, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1875 . .361 ,000 4 tyes 1,984,000 21,000 11,000 
28 days 1874.. .252,000 2,914,000 5,763,000 41,600 3,200 397,000 
SALEs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1875. .497,000 8,711, 000 3,105,000 49,000 84,000 1,604,000 
28 days 1874. .269,000 3,902,000 6,125,000 27,000 "879,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Aug. 9, 1875.. 553,894 783,396 21.608 1,163 591,480 ‘ 
July 12, 1875.. 550,919 1,152,596 44,323 1,163 
May Il, 1875... 969,804 1,542,924 16,124 16,537 
Jan, 11,1875. °8,675,122 ay 049, 900 50. "389 191,470 
Nov. 9, 1874. .3,680,141 1,727,510 195123 117,185 79 
4. Exporis from New York, Jan,.1 to Aug. 12. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bb bush. ; bush. bush. bush. bush. 











Is. 
1875.1,129,041 14,650,203 7,2: 7 229,589 
263,883 


0 120,163 165 
1874.1'365,480 23/290,750 14 5 





a 791,998 9,278,612 7,66 27,970 19,226 92,496 

- 47,794 5,47 49 14. 57 10,6;8 22,666 20.08 123) 093 
isi if 095,079 10, 0 91,399 81,797 — 
1870.1,069,227 10,* eat — — 





936,257 » 
1869, Bi2,764 9/099:803 1, 537, 


7 
‘ 


2,420 
40,643 








1868. .575,091 3,209,204 4 7903; S872 158,093 _—— —- 
5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
0 Aug. 1st. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
2 5,958,600 1,784,800 54,400 945,500 

11,029,900 8,440, 00 189,880 74,100 1, 214,400 
6, 804, 400 5,127,000 550,400 22,200 1,672,400 
on 2 y od 3,169,100 

; 57,9 1,392,100 

Br 52,600 1/298" 000 aii, 000 $2,400 1 472,000 





CURRENT WOOLESALE PRICKS. 


July 12. Aug. 12. 
Prick oF GOLD aS +r 
FLour—Super to Extra State ate 4 @ 6 15 


Super to Extra Southern.. 



















Extra Western............0.0. 515 @8 00 iD 
extra Genesee..... 565 @ 700 1 
Superfine Western 460 @ 500 00 
Rye FLovur.......... 430 @5 50 25 
ed errr 365 @ 475 — 
WaHEAT—AIll kinds of White. 125 @ 140 70 
All kinds = Red and seek 115 @18 60 
Corn—Yellow......... 8 @ 8 8544 
Mixed.... . cssscaseness. ae lee 841% 
SKE <<.cCnscaluhopssainnese 8 @ 9 92 
OaTs— Western .......c000..: 68 @ Ul G1 
DEG Shckbassscheebs<sieceses 64 @ il 72 
RyE babes 9 @110 91%@ 110 
BARLEY beseubaos Nominal 120 @12 
Hay—Bale, "# 100 Ds. abe boasete 60 @110 70 @112% 
Straw, # 100 Ths... a 50 @ 90 50 @ 9 
Corron— Middlings, # %...: 15x@ 16 14K%@ 14% 
Hops—Crop of 1874, ae 3 @ 36 18 @ 22% 
FReATHERS —Live Geese, dees 3 @ 82% 335 @ 60 
Srep—Clover, # h ..... 1 @ 1% mlk@e 1% 
punoey, # bushel. .-- 260 @2% 270 @287% 
Flax, ® bushel............ 18 @19 18 @199 
Suear—Refi’g & oy nie ib i @ 9% 64¥%@ 93g 
MOLaAssks, Cuba, #gal...... 30 @ 40 36 @ 45 
New Orleans, # gal RESTING 0 @ it 0 @ 
Correk—Rio(Gold)........... 17%x@ 2 17%@ 20 
Topacco, Kentucky, &c., # b. 10 @ 2% 9 @ 2 
Seed Leaf, # hb 6 @ 55 6 55 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, #m B @ 60 3 @ 58 
Domestic, pulled, # D........ 23 @ 50 2 @ 50 
California, ee 1 @ 5 5b @ 3 
Oe i errs 9@ — 9 @ 
Or-CakE—# ton ............ 40 00 @4500 4000 @45 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel.. 20 @2050 +2165 @21 75 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. "1925 @19 50 1925 @19 50 
Brer—Plain mess............. 800 @950 800 @950 
LARD, in tres. & barrels, # 12K%e@ 13% 12x¥@ 4% 
BUTTER—State, # b 15 @ 30 16 @ 3 
Western, #....... - 8 @ 2% 14 @ 2 
CHEESE @ 12% > @ i1l¥ 
Beans ‘@ ‘Hushel.. @ 3 2% 150 @ 290 
Peas—Canada, free, ® bu... — @123 Nominal. 
Eaas—Fresh, r) DOEOR |. ..0000 20 @ 228 Ave = Ww 
PouLtTry—Fowls....... ipiaeee 13 @ 20 3 @ 18 
Turkeys—® B..........cccceeee 10 @ 15 14 @ 17 
eS 13 @2%3 123 @22 
Ducks, # pair.. es 60 @1 00 50 @ 8i% 
PIGEONS, 8 doz 100 @2%3 17% @20 
Woopcocg, per pair 87 @112 0 @ 
SPRING CHICKENS, P b.. ‘ 3 @ 3 146 @ 2 
TURNIPS @ bbl. ........ ose — @ — 123 @150 
CaB3\GES—# 100.. 400 @ 7 50 175 @500 
Ontons—# bbl...... 200 @400 225 @400 
PoTATOES—# bbl......... 150 @650  @ 22 
@ a — @ — 






SweeT PoraTors—® bbl..... os 
ear 7 @ 18 7 @_ 13% 
PEARS, per crate......... seo» —- @ — 1 @500 
CURRANTS, @ D.......2....006 6@ Bb 5 @ 2 
WHORTLEBERRIES, # bush... 500 @ 8 50 150 @300 
APPLES—# barrel... ......... 150 @ 450 17% @350 
CRANBERRIFES—®# box........ — @ = —- @ — 
BLACKBERRIES, # qt..... ie -—- @ — 8 @ 2% 
PEACHES, per crate. —- @ — 25 @ 200 
GREEN Corn, per 100 —- @ — 50 @ 100 
GREEN PEas, # bbl.. 225 @ 450 1% @300 
TOMATOES, ® crate..... 250 @400 D @1%7 
STRING BEANS, per bag...... 100 @2 4 50 @ 1 50 
CuGUMBERS, per bush. box.. 50 @ 50 @ rh 
WATERMELONS, # 100......... 10 00 @40 00 700 @35 00 
SQUASH, BOD ..ccccsccccescce @ 510 @125 
CAULIFLOWER, per bbl....... —- ® — 3:0 @550 


Gold has been up to 1168, and down to 111, closing 
Aug. 12th at 114, as against 115§ on July 12th..... 
The Breadstuff markets have been very seriously dis- 
turbed during the past month, chiefly by the influence 
arising from the weather and crop reports from Europe, 
and this country. Early in the month, the cable advices 
were of very unfavorable weather in England and on the 
Continent, pointing to a deficient harvest yield, and a 
consequent probable heavy export movement of produce, 
from our own ports, at remunerative prices. Accordingly 
a brisk demand set in for Flour and Grain, mainly for 
shipment, but in good part also on speculative account, 
and values were quite generally quoted higher, with, of 
course, frequent fluctuations. Subsequently the extra- 
ordinary rain storms and floods at the west and north- 
west, threatened grave damage to our own crops, and, 
in view of this new source of danger to the anticipated 
supplies, further very extensive transactions, largely 
speculative, were reported in Flour, Wheat, Corn, and 
Oats, especially in Flour and “heat, prices of which 











again selene quite wanpenit, t, stimulated in part by the 
protracted interruption of canal navigation, through the 
break in the canal, near Palmyra, N. Y. Toward the 
close, the market, however, exhibited less animation, 
and values ruled generally weaker. Several failures of 
prominent houses, in the banking and mercantile lines, 
in England and here, added to the disturbance in the 
course of trade, though not permanently affecting the 
markets. ..The dealings in Barley, noted in our tables, 
given herewith, have been wholly in new crop State 
to arrive in September.... Provisions have been active, 
higher, and excited, closing, however, generally tame, 
and somewhat unsettled. Pork and Lard have been in- 
fluenced in good part by speculative manipulations of 
the market....Cotton has been more freely dealt in, 
closing easier in price....Hops have been quoted lower, 
on a moderate movement. A bale of new crop state— 
the first received this season--was recently sold at 60 cts. 
per lb....Hay, Seeds, and Tobacco, have been rather 
more sought after, closing firmly....Wool has been 
quoted easier in price, on increased offerings, and some 
urgency on the part of holders to realize. Toward the 
close, however, rather more steadiness has been noted. 
The movements in domestic being indicative of a mod- 
erately active market. The inquiry from manufacturers 
has been checked by the stormy weather, which was 
against a full attendance of buyers in market. Fine 
Fleece has not been in much favor, and has been rather 
difficult to place without yielding a little in prices. 
Combing and Pulled Wool quoted firm, and generally of 
ready sale. Foreign Wool in rather more demand, 
especially carpet stock, which has been held with more 
confidence....Ocean freights have been quoted firmer, 
and quite active with Grain, Flour, Petroleum and Pro- 
vision room in most demand. The later business indi- 
cated an easier range of rates on tonnage on charter. 
Flour by sail and steam to London, 3s. per bbl. ; 
Grain by sail, to do., 10d. @ 103}¢@. per bushel; Grain 
by steam to Liverpool, 10@104d., and by sail, to do., 
9 @ 94d. per bushel. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, 
%s. 6d. ; for Penarth Roads, and orders, 7s. 3d.; for the 
Continent, 7s. 3d. @ 7s. 6d. per quarter. 
Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 


New York 











WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Totl. 
UL fe. SOO ee 9,795 97 2,993 20,936 22,402 56,223 
July 26 Lbecestbanwsan” 8,701 166 3,829 R — 25,016 74,452 
60 2,787 20,170 59,782 

OL 3,749 is 22,816 59,690 

80 3,322 »213 20,920 60,554 

Total for 5 Weeks. .46,083 504 16,680 136 110 111,324 310,701 
do. for prev.A Weeks 33,314 379 15,442 86,516 103,391 239,542 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine, 

Average per Week..... .. 9,216 100 3,386 27,222 22,265 
do. do. last Month... 8,453 95 ee 21,6 25,847 
do. do. prev’s Month.. 8,259 76 4,467 18,567 27,749 


Beeves.—The business of the past five weeks has 
been marked with a steady decline for both poor 
and good cattle. The decline began with a fall of $c per 
lb. and a weak market especially for poorer stock. With 
only a slightly increased weekly average over last month, 
prices have given way fully 1c. per lb., and the market 
closes with prospects anything but satisfactory for 
shippers so far as common and medium grades are con- 
cerned. The Texas drive is now over for the season, and 
foots up to 151,618 against 166,000 for 1874, a loss of 14,- 
100 head. The greater part of these cattle are now in 
Kansas with abundant grass after the heavy rains. The 
Chicago Live-Stock Reporter fears that heavy losses will 
occur on this class of cattle; it is not surprisinz, there- 
fore, that ‘* rumors of the Texan fever among these cat- 
tle’ are beginning to be heard. The closing rates here 
were 74¢.@*4c. #@ tb for Texas and Cherokee cattle to 
dress 55 Ths. # cwt. with very slow sale; choice steers 
sold at 12%c.@13c. # Tb to dress 58 Tb the gross cwt. ina 
small way, but 124c. #@ Ib on an estimate of 57 Ibs. was 
the general rate ;: native steers sold at 94c.@10c. #2 I to 
dress 55 Ib per cwt. 

The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
J 7 _— = 8 @i4 Cc. 114%@12% 12 ¢. 
July + 6K 11° @12 ¢. lle. 
Aug. 2 11 @12 ec. 11e. 
Aug. ll @12 ¢. 11e. 
Aug. 10¥%@11\e. ll c 





Mileh Cows.—The market for cows has been dull 
and quiet. Steady rates have ruled during the month. 
Common cows have brought $45 to $50 per head ; choice, 
$50 to $75, with sales of extra at $75 to $90 per head.... 
Calves have been in moderate demand, with an ad- 
vance in value toward the close of the month ; the clos- 
ing prices were 6c.@9c. # tb live weight for poor to prime 
veals, and $6 to $8 per head for fair to good grass calves. 

..Sheep and Lambs.—There has been a lively 
market for fat stock through the month, easing off at the 
close with slightly lower prices. Poor to prime sheep 
ranged at the close from 4}c.@6}c. @ hb live weight, and 
poor to prime lambs from 6}c.@8tc. # b....Swine.— 
No live hogs have been offered. Dressed hogs have 
been in fair demand at 10}c.@10§c. # Th. Market 
pigs have sold readily at 10¢c. @ t dressed weight. 
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New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 








ia N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming. singly, or in clubs- at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Catalogues.—tThe Fair List crowds our col- 
umns so, that we are unable to acknowledge the cata- 
logues at hand. Our friends may be assured that their 
favors are not lost or unheeded. 





Fairs for 1875.—tThe list of fairs to come 
off this autumn, will be found on pages 858—359. During 
the season we make repeated requests that the officers of 
the societies holding the fairs, or the managers of the 
fairs, would send us their official announcements direct. 
More have done this than heretofore, but still we are in 
many cases obliged to depend upon other papers, at the 
risk of copying typographical errors. Every one should 
hold it a duty to attend and exhibit at, and in every man- 
ner encourage his local fair, and after this, attend as 
many others as convenient. If you are a successful farm- 
er, and a well-to-do man, go to the fair for the purpose of 
letting some poor struggling fellow beat you in some- 
thing ; you can afford it, and it will be worth $50 to him. 





The Dairy at the Centennial Ex- 
position.—Fhe American Dairymen’s Association 
have appointed a committee to take charge of dairy pro- 
ducts offered for exhibition. Butter and cheese in every 
form and style are especially desired. Communications in 
reference to this matter may be made to any of the gentle- 
men who compose the committee, viz.: J. V. H. Seovill, 
Paris, N. Y., Chairman; O. 8. Bliss, Georgia, Vt.; E. 8. 
Munson, Franklin, N. Y.; D. A. A. Nichols, Albany, N. ¥.; 
J. M. Peters, N.Y. City, Sec. Butter and Cheese Exchange ; 
David A. Lewis, New York City ; L. B. Arnold, Rochester, 
N. Y.; G. E. Morrow, Chicago, Illinois; J. H. Reall, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Wilkinson, Baltimore, Md.; T. 8. 
Gold, West Cornwall, Conn. ; F. D. Stone, Cleveland, O. ; 
Artemas Ward, Sec. Philadelphia Produce Exchange. 

Importation of Clydesdales.—Ten 
fine Clydesdale stallions recently arrived in New York 
from Scotland. They were imported by the Powell 
Brothers, of Crawford Co., Pa. These stallions weigh 
from 1,600 to 2,200 pounds. This is the largest single 
importation of these horses into the United States yet 
made. They have reached their destination in Penneyl- 
vania, where they will doubtless do valuable service. 


The Ayrshire Record.—tThe “ Ayrshire 
Record’ is to be the Herd-book of the Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Association. It will be a continuation of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Ayrshire Herd Record, but a new 
series under control of the above named association. 
The editor is J. D. W. French, N. Andover, Mass. En- 
tries for record may be made until October 1st, 1875. 








CircularcSaw Frame.—“C. F.,” Butler 
Co., Pa. The hanging frames for circular saws, illus- 
trated in the Agriculturist for May last, are not made for 
sale, so faras we know. They are so easily made by any 
carpenter, Or any person whocan make a mortice true, 
that it would scarcely pay to transport them from one 
place to another. From the description given, any 
mechanic should be able to make one with the greatest 
ease. The shafting, pulleys, and saw, can be procured at 
any foundry or machine shop. 


The Floods in the West. 


—— 





The present season has been aremarkable one. In the 
west the constant rains have prevented the cultivation of . 
corn, and the fields are filled with grass. Cutworms 
have been more abundant than have ever been known, 
and both corn and tobacco in many places have been re- 
planted four or five times, before a standcould be se- 
cured. Grasshoppers have done some damage in places, 
but most of it has been partially repaired by late replant- 
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ing. But the worst calamity has come in the shape of 
torrents of rain, which have beaten down the growing 
crops, sprouted the harvested wheat, and in destructive 
floods, which have swept extensive river-bottoms clear 
of growing and harvested crops. Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kansas have suffered badly. The damage 
in single counties has been estimated above a million 
dollars, and the joss in the aggregate is many mil- 
Hons. This is doubtless over-estimated, but there 
has been immense loss, and will be much suffering, 
there can be nodoubt. As to the effect on the markets 
for grain, it is premature to speculate. The condi- 
tion of the crops in Europe is reported as greatly im- 
proved by fine weather, and the influence of the damages 
by rain and floods in European countries upon prices, is 
no longer felt. What will be the effect of the damage te 
our crops, when the actual loss is ascertained, remains to 
be seen, but it would seem to be impossible that an ad- 
vance in values should not be maintained, if farmers do 
not hurry their grain to market. It would be an addition 
to our misfortunes, if the losses by reason of these 
disasters should be followed by a season of low prices. 


-_ + 0 


4 

WHAT $5.° WILL DO.—By reference 
to page 329, it will be seen that the Publishers make a 
liberal Centennial proposition. They propose to open the 
subscription books now for 1876, and enter every name 
down on the books at once, and send the paper from the 
date of the subscription to the end of 1876, fora single 
year’s rate. As four copies are sent for $5.40, postage 
prepaid by the publishers, this sum will pay for four 
copies of the paper all through next year and all the rest 
of this year. 


Hydrophobic Peaches.—A seasonable 
warning in peach time. The Lucknow correspondent 
of the Indian Daily News, states that two native garden- 
ers and a little boy were seized with hydrophobic symp- 
toms after eating certain peaches. The fruit on being 
analyzed was found to contain a poisonous virus, and on 
further search being made, it was discovered that a 
pariah dog, which had apparently died mad, had been 
buried beneath the tree as manure.’’—This is from the 
London Graphic. The malady ought to have been per- 
ceived in the dark of the tree in time to warn the poor 
gardeners against the “‘ poisonous virus,’’ which is really 
too much of a bad thing. 


Kinney’s Strawberries.—In some 
notes about strawberries in August last, it was men- 
tioned that Kinney’s No. 10, raised by Mr. T. J. Kinney, 
Worcéster, Mass., was not productive on our light soil. 
The reports of the weekly exhibitions of the Worcester 
Horticultural Society, show that it is valuable in some 
localities, as they speak highly of its quality, and state 
as evidence of its prolonged bearing that it had been ex- 
hibited for six successive weeks, a statement that prob- 
ably needs qualification, as we can hardly suppose that 
the same vines continued in bearing for this length of 
time. Mr. Kinney has a still newer variety which he 
calls Eclipse, said to be a cross between his No. 10 and 
Jucunda, of which great things are expected in the way 
of productiveness aud quality. 





Importation of Percheron and 
Norman Horses.—Mr. Robert Stoddart has re- 
cently exhibited to us at his stables, 600 Greenwich st., 
New York, a remarkably fine lot of imported Percheron 
3nd Norman horses. 43 of these animals were at his 
stables at one time ; they were the property of Mr. Dil- 
lon, of Bloomington, Ill., and Mr. Dunham, of Wayne, 
Dupage Co., the same state. 5 other horses were the 
property of Mr. John Virgin, of Fairberry, Livingston 
Co., fil. This class of horses are so well known at the 
west through the numerous importations of these gen- 
tlemen, that we need only say these animals are equal to 
any imported previously by them. 170 imported horses 
have passed through Mr. Stoddart’s stables the present 
season. 


Borers.—“B. 0. C.,’’ Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
writes that an old fruit-grower there tells him that trees 
which branch at 18 to 20 inches from the ground are not 
attacked by borers, the alleged reason being that they 
will not work where the trunk is densely shaded. We 
shall be glad of other testimony on this point. 





- Progressive American Architec- 
: Bp, by G. B. Croff. This work has received the high- 
praise in all quarters, for its fullness of its details, 
good taste, and unnsual excellence of its 
_ It is difficult to conceive how a greater varicty 
architectural matter could be compressed into 


one handsome, copiously illustrated volume. Published 
by the Orange Judd Company. Price, post-paid, $10. 


More Books.—The Orange Judd Company 
have added to their list of publications the following 
standard works: Zhe Soiling of Cattle, by Josiah Quin 
cey. This was the first work upon this important sub- 
ject, and remains the standard authority....Geyelin’s 
Poultry Breeding. This gives accounts of European 
methods with poultry not to be found in any other work. 
.... Chemistry of the Farm and Sea, by Doct. J. H. Nich- 
ols. These familiar essays are among the best of the 
popular science treatises of the day. See Book-List on 
another page. 

For Only $1.60, any one can, this month, 
get the American Agriculturist, Fifteen Months, 
or from now away on to the end of 1876. (See page 
829.) Will all the friends of the journal please make 
this fact known to their friends and neighbors. 





A Proposed Soiling Crop.—tThe Rural 
New Yorker publishes a letter from a * Rural Editor,” 
who writes from Nebraska, in which he states that Prof. 
Aughey, of the State University, finds among several 
native grasses, Sorghum nutans to be “ exceedingly nutri- 
tious, and could, he thinks, be profitably introduced at 
the east asa soiling crop. The plant is being tested at 
the University, and Prof. A. kindly promised to send us 
seed, so that an experiment might be made to see how 
far the plant was adapted to the soil and climate of New 
York.”’—We shall look for the results of Prof. A.’s ex- 
periments in feeding this grass with interest. The 
“adaptability of the plant to the soil and climate of New 
York,” was probably tested some thousands of years ago. 
It is rather strange that neither a professor nor an editor 
should know that this grass, Sorghum nutans, extends 
from Manhattan Island throughout the state. There is 
nothing like travel to open one’s eyes. 


The Potato “* Bug’? on its Trav- 
els.—Some of our associates who have been to the sea- 
side, report immense numbers of the Colorado Potato 
Beetle on the beaches. At Rockaway, (L. I.), especially, 
they were in the sea-weed that is thrown up by the surf 
in myriads, and though rather quict when wet, they were 
lively enough when they had a chance to dry, and were 
around on the verandas of the hotels in abundance. 
These may have started from New Jersey, and were 
blown ashore on the Long Island coast. It can hardly 
fail that some of them may alight upon the out-going 
steamers, and thus get a free passage to Europe, and 
verify Prof. Riley’s prediction that this would be the 
manner of their introduction abroad. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS. — Whenever a 
person who has been engaged in some swindling opera- 
tion through the mail is arrested, his letters, not being 
called for, are sent to the dead-letter office, and then the 
post-office authorities have a chance to see to what ex- 
tent this kind of correspondence is carried, and those at 
the dead-letter office can know who are the foolish vic- 
tims. It appears from these facts, and other evidence, 
that no scheme can be started, so absurd or improbable 
upon the face of it, but a large number are ready to catch 
at the bait. Let one advertise in obscure country papers, 
that he can for $10 make a return of $100 or more, the re- 
mittances will begin to flow in. The readiuess to believe 
whatever appears in print, and to trust the representa- 
tions of absolute strangers, is perfectly astonishing. The 
old saying that “ people want to be humbugged,”’ is ina 
great measure trne, and it is a melancholy phase of hu- 
man nature that there should be always a large number 
of persons ready and waiting for any swindle that may 
be offered. All the forms of insanity have not yet been 
studied, and in our opinion the morbid desire to try 
every new quack medicine, or to invest in improbable 
schemes, are as much forms of mental disease, as klepto- 
mania. When some new swindle is offered, there are a 
few not so far gone with the discase, but they have 
sufficient caution left to lead them to inquire as to its 
character, but for one who does this, hundreds walk 
straight into the trap..... We have on several occasions 
warned our readers against all real estate agents who 
ask money in advance, and have over and over advised 
against having any moncy transactions with unknown 
parties. Recently persons have advertised that they had 

LARGE SUMS OF MONEY 
to loan on mortgages. Other advertisements appeared, 
offering for $1 to name the horses that would be sure to 
win at the Saratoga races. Last month two men, named 


Henry and Hall, were arrested for smuggling and swind- 
ling in diamonds, and it came out in the examination 
that these diamonds were probably stolen, and that, 
moreover, these same Henry and Hall were the chaps 





L who could loan their money so freely, and were 80 very 





knowing in horse-jockey tricks. The case is a very com- 
plicated one, and we have not room for an account of it; 
the special point to which we wish to call attention, is 
that one of the chaps confessed that he had no idea of 
granting loans, but he charged $10 or more in advance, 
for the purpose of having the property of applicants sur- 
veyed, or the titles examined. This money in advance 
was what they were after, and when they had this safely 
in hand, all their interest in the applicant ceased. If he 
pen them, it was easy to reply, ‘title imperfect,” or 
security not sufficient.” Here were unknown men, 

who did not give their names, but had a post-office box 
as their sole address, daily receiving numerous letters, 
which contained advance fees. Those who sent this 
money must feel highly gratified to find that they have 
been playing into the hands of men, who had been ar- 
rested with apparently stolen diamonds in their posses- 
sion. We repeat the advice, to have no money dealings 
whatever with unknown parties, whether in effecting 
loans, or selling real estate, and especially do not senda 
dollar in advance. This caution includes those 

WALL-STREET STOCK-GAMBLERS, 
who still have their advertisements in papers all over 
the country. Notwithstanding that.we have frequently 
advised people to have nothing to dp with these chaps, 
inquiries still come in regard to them. Here is a letter 
from a reader enclosing a very tempting advertise- 
ment, and asking, ‘will it do to respond and send 
money to speculate on ? *—-'* Do !’’—We havn't the least 
doubt that it will ** do,” any more than we have that you 
will be beautifully done. The ‘*do”’ is what’s the mat- 
ter. Those who send money to these chaps, have no 
remedy whatever, as they send it for gambling purposes ; 
all that the gambler need say is that he used the money 
according to his judgement, and lost, and that is the end 
of it. The men who advertise in this tempting manner, 
are not members of the stock-board ; many of the respect- 
able banking houses and the President of the Board of 
Exchange receive inquires about those parties, who 
hold out great inducements, complaining of their doings, 
and asking how lost money can be recovered. Legal 
advice has been taken, and it is found that there is ne 
remedy at law. It is impossible to find the parties when 
acomplaint is made. The letters of some of the victims 
of the Wall-st. swindlers are very pathetic ; the Presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange is in frequent receipt of 
such, from shop-girls and others, who starved themselves, 
to invest their last dollar, in the hope of a small for- 
tune, and Jost it all pastremedy. If persons have money, 
which they would rather invest in risky stock operations, 
than in any other way, they can find regular, honorable, 
and responsible brokers, who will hold out no false hope 
of great gain, but will invest the money according to 
their best judgment. Such brokers are members of the 
recular board,-and are to be found when wanted ; they do 
not advertise in the country papers with a lot of unintel- 
ligible street jargon. Our advice is, unless one hasa 
sum of money that he can afford to loose, to keep out of 
Wall-st. altogether, but if he has any dealings there, let 
them be only with members of the stock board... .. There 
are several so-called 

““ TELEGRAPHIC INSTITUTES ” 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, and other western states, which 
make great promises, but, to judge from the letters of 
complaint we receive, are but little short of humbugs. We 
would suggest to the young men who claim to have been 
swindled, that they write out their statements, and make 
oath to them before some Justice of the Peace or other 
authorized official. We notice that all these ‘‘ Institutes ” 
get all their money in advance. A young man wrote to 
the superintendent of a telegraph company, for his opin- 
ion of these ‘Institutes,’ and received the following 
reply: “I do not know much about these Institutions 
personally. It is reported that one can beat a young man 
out of his money about as well as another. etther of 
them can furnish situations. Merit, supply, and demand, 
regulate that.”’.... 

GIFT CONCERTS OR LOTTERIES 
appear to have simmered down to just one—and that in 
Texas, in aid of an Odd Fellows’ Temple, at Dennison. 
Texasis naturally agrand state; parts of it are as near 
perfection as we expect to see on this globe; it has a 
great future in store, and the time will come when these 
schemes of gambling in the name of benevolence, will no 
longer be tolerated..... Inquiries continue to come about 

‘EYE CUPS.” 

We some time ago gave an opinion on this matter 
from one of the most eminent oculists in the country. 
We briefly repeat in substance. These eye-cups have an 
India rubber bag attached ; the bag being pressed, and 
the cup placed over the eye, it is claimed that the con- 
vexity of the eyeball will be changed by atmospheric 
pressure, which, from the manner of the application, isan 
absurdity to start with. How many persons are able to 
tell the cause of any defect of sight? the use of these 
assumes that something is wrong in the shape of the eye, 
while it is very likely nothing of the kind exists, and if 
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it did, these eye cups would not alter it. A person with 
a $1,000 horse would, if the horse were ill, hesitate to 
take the risk of medicating it, yet with an eye, which is 
worth untold numbers of horses, persons will tamper 
and tinker as if it were no more precious than an old 
coffee-mill. Do not meddle with your eyes, either by the 
use of eye washes, eye cups, or any other appliance. If 
there is any trouble that such simple remedies as a 
cold water bandage will not relieve, seek advice at once 
_... A friend in Massachusetts, sends us a pamphlet of 


A “*CATARRH CURE,” 


and asks for an opinion of the medicine. He probably 
thinks that as Agassiz was able to draw an entire fossil 
fish from seeing a scale, we can give an idea of the value 
of a medicine by reading the advertisement—and he is 
mainly right. Here is evidently an intelligent person, 
who writes an unusually handsome and well expressed 
letter, a person who we are quite sure is looked up to by 
his neighbors as a clear-headed man of sound judgment, 
whose opinion in all ordinary matters is no doudt quickly 
formed, but when confronted by a quack circular finds 
he has no longer confidence in his own judgment, but 
has to ask others. If people would only judge of these 
things with ordinary common sense, they would see how 
absurd they are. Let us examine this catarrh circular 
a little. We are told on the first page that this 
is ‘‘the only reliable and scientific preparation for the 
radical cure, etc.’—This assumes that the person who 
wrote thus knows all other preparations—which is absurd 
on the face of it Wethen read: ‘‘ It is pronounced by 
eminent physicians to be the only reliable remedy ever 
yet discovered that will cure catarrh in all its stages.”"— 
Indeed! who and where are these ‘‘eminent physicians? ”’ 
These quack medicine fellows if they can get hold of the 
name of a physician who is not at all eminent, are sure 
to parade it, but where are the eminent ones? We do 
not hesitate to say that no eminent or any other true 
physician ever made any such statement. Here are on 
the first page two statements which are false on the face 
of them. On the second page we read, ‘‘ The presence 
of this not only loathsome, but really dangerous disease, 
is truly alarming, every third person being more or less 
afflicted with it.”’-—Our acquaintance is tolerably large, 
and we do not happen to know of a single one who has 
catarrh. It may be that we do not happen to know the 
“third persons,” or those ae do know are “ less afflict- 
ed ’’ rather than “ more.’’ Then come the detailed symp- 
toms which “pileup the agony” and immediately add 
in big type, (Now is the time to use Dr. Lane’s great 
remedy, & sure and positive cure), and then the things 
catarrh will lead to, and the fearful results which will 
follow not taking the remedy are wonderful. It appears 
tous marvelous that a sensible person, after reading 
such a manifesto as this, can give it any further thought. 
....One of the amusing things about our humbug cor- 
respondence is the way in which things that we sup- 
posed were antiquated, every now and then turn up as 
new. Here is G. O, T., living only about 25 miles from 
New York, who sends a circular and writes: “If itis a 
humbug I would like for you to know it, if you do not 
already ’’—and this circular is none other than that of 
EDWIN EASTMAN. 

This is hard, after all we have done and said, that any 
one should think that we didn’t know Eddie. He is our 
prime favorite. Not know Eddie! We know him as 
well as any one does, for don’t we know the man who 
wrote his autobiography ?—To be sure, we can’t say we 
have met Eddie personally, there being the slight objec- 
tion that the person does not exist. So with the excel- 
lent Clark Johnson, M. D., of Jersey City, who sells 
the stuff the injuns taught Eddie to make, we might 
learn more of Eddie through Clark J., but for the fact 
that there ‘‘ ain’t no such person,’’ but the quack who 
runs the concern lives in New York, sends over to Jer- 
sey City and gets the letters. Oh yes, we do know this 
circular. As the two principal persons therein men- 
tioned exist only in imagination, we will leave our cor- 
respondent to guess whether it isa humbug or not.... 
But let us turn from these gross ailments of the body, 
and rise to the higher regions of sentiment. What are 
eatarrh and colly-wobbles to ‘‘ Psychometric Fascina- 
tion” and things? who cares to read about consumption 
and rheumatism when there is a treatise on 


THE ART OF SOUL CHARMING? 
It is of no use going into particulars, Either sex can 
“fascinate and win in a few minutes the undying love 
and affection of any one they wish.”—But that is not 
all: ‘‘ Faithless lovers can be reclaimed, friendships ce- 
mented, confidence established, and general happiness 
secured.’’—To be sure these statements are very general, 
but we suppose that to accomplish all this, it must teach 
him to provide dry firewood and no end of new bonnets, 
and induce her to have the shirt buttons always sewed 
on, and to dispose of the mother-in-law, but when we 
think of the many things essential on both sides to se- 
eure “‘ general happiness,” we are struck with wonder at 
the power of the what’s its name?—Oh, “‘ Psychometric 





Fascination! ’’—This chap has undertaken a big con- 
tract, but it is in his favor that he comes from Virginia, 
the state which has produced so many great men can 
easily furnish a greater, (Connecticut furnishes the nut- 
megs). This Fascinator professes to do more than any 
president ever tried to do, and as to generals, while Vir- 
ginia has produced some who could command armies 
after a fashion, here is one who can govern the affections 
and do all these wonderful things. This mighty man is 
named Townsley ; more than this we shall not say, for 
were we to give his address, the results would be fearful 
to contemplate. This power ‘‘to fascinate certain per- 
sons, even against the will of the persons themselves,” 
should not be laying around loose. Were we to give the 
address of Townsley, society would at once go to ever- 
lasting smash. He must be poor indeed who cannot 
raise 50 cents, for that is all that it costs to get ‘‘ full in- 
structions, drawings, etc., to enable any person” to 
psychometrically fascinate and set up the art of soul- 
charming. It is very cheap, but for the present we will 
allow the world to go on in the old way. 





Astral Oil Removed.—Charles Pratt, 
whose Astral oil has a world wide reputation for excel- 
lence and safety, has recently removed from Fulton 8t., 
to 12S Pearl St., at which place he will hereafter dispense 
his illuminator. 





New Remedies.—The many medical read- 
ers of the Agrviculturist will thank us for calling their 
attention to a quarterly with the above title. Each num- 
ber contains about 100 pages of carefully selected mat- 
ter, giving all that is new in therapeutics, pharmacy, and 
the like. Wm. Wood & Co., N. Y. 

Suckers on Corn.—“B. D.,’’ Noble Co., 
Ohio. In rich ground, that is abundantly able to support 
a growth of suckers around the corn-stalk, it is not neces- 
sary to remove them. It is doubtful if at any time it is 
worth while to do 80, because in poor ground corn does 
not sucker much. If removed at all, it should be done 
when the suckers are very small. In growing a crop of 
“ Sanford” corn, which suckers very abundantly. we re- 
moved the suckers from a portion of the field for green 
fodder, but found no difference in the amount of the crop 
on the two portions of the field. The suckers were 
pulled before they were a foot long. 





How to Apply Lime. — “E. McC.,” 
Portersville, Pa. Lime should never be plowed under, 
but spread on the plowed ground and mixed with the 
sceil by harrowing. 

Merino or Cotswold.— A. E. G.,” Pike 
Co., Miss. Where wool is the chief object, there is no 
breed so valuable for improving our common native 
sheep as the American Merino. Half and quarter blood 
fleeces are in great demand, and they now bring a higher 
price in several markets than the pure-bred fleeces. The 
Merino will stand a hot, dry climate, and will subsist on 
a poor pasture better than the long-wool breeds. Where 
the pasture is good and mutton or lambs can be sold, the 
Cotswold is a profitable kind to cross on native sheep. 
The Cotswold is a sheep for good farmers on good land, 
and the Mcrino for those who are not so well situated. 





A Good Short-Horn Heifer.—“ J. M. 
S.,"’ Yonkers, sends us an account of his Short-horn 
heifer, which recently calved, being then two years and 
ahalf old. She gave at the first milking 10 quarts, and 
continues to give 18 quarts per day. He asks our opinion 
of this heifer. We think her to be a very promising one. 
and one to be cherished, as well as her calves. 





A Pertinent Query as to Potato 
Beetles, ete.—‘‘A Subscriber,” N. J., asks is there 
any use in trying to rid my potatoes of the Colorado 
beetle when my neighbors take no care to destroy them 
on their crops ?—In this lies the root of the whole evil of 
insect pests and of most weeds. One man cannot fight 
against a legion of enemies successfully. He may clear 
his own crops of insects year after year, but he is at last 
overwhelmed by the new arrivals which come from his 
neighbors’ places. Unless every farmer helps destroy 
them, itis impossible for a few to succeed, but if combined 
efforts were made for a few years, the pests would be de- 
stroyed or rendered comparatively harmless and easily 
kept down. They manage this matter well in Vineland, 
N. J., where every citizen has been engaged in destroy- 
ing all pests of injurious insects for some years. 





Salt for Hogs.— W. P. Z.,’”” Swedesboro, 
Pa. It is dangerous to give salt to hogs without limit or 
discretion. It irritates the stomach and intestines, and 
many deaths have been traced directly to its accidental 
excessive use. The symptoms of salt poisoning are very 
similar to those of cholera, extensive patches of inflam- 
mation and partial destruction of the lining membranes 








—— 


of the intestines being found after death. Yet salt in 
proper quantities is undoubtedly useful. To give it safe- 
ly, it should be mixed with the feed, a handful only being 
thrown into a barrel of the feed. Or it may be mixed 
with an equal quantity of powdered charcoal, and a small 
handful of the mixture scattered along the feed-trough 
once a week for every dozen hogs. When hogs are at 
pasture, and can root in the ground as much as they 
wish, they need no salt. 


To get Rid of Skunk Cabbage.— 


“G. P. F.,” Phillipsburg, N. J. Draining will rid you 
of skunk cabbage. It thrives only in moist grounds. 





Bermuda Grass.—W. P. 0.,” Bowie 
Co., Texas. Bermuda Grass may be easily killed upon 
uplands, by plowing a light flat furrow, so as to turn the 
roots of the grass upwards, late in the fall. Two seasons 
in corn or cotton will kill every vestige of it, if the 
ground is only kept clean, and what grass may appear 
turned up to the hot sun. But as this grass makes one of 
the best pastures for the south, and one of the best sods 
to plow under as a fertilizer for cotton, it is sometimes 
better to encourage, than to destroy it. In addition to its 
value as a pasture grass, it makes excellent hay in places 
where few other grasses thrive. Upon low, moist ground 
it is impossible to eradicate it, but such’places are worth 
much more for hay than for any other purpose. 





When to Dig Muck.—It is most conve- 
nient to dig muck late in the summer, when the swamp 
is in the dryest condition. Straight ditches should be 
dug, and the muck thrown out in heaps on one side, 
where it will drain. The ground on each side of the 
ditch will dry considerably by early winter, when the 
dried muck can be hauled to the barn-yard for bedding, 
or to be mixed with the manure from the stables. By 
working in this way, the muck is dried and the swamp 
drained at the same time. 

Vile-Drain Ditcher.—P. J. B.,” Me- 
Donough Co., Ill. We cannot give the name of the 
maker of a ditcher for making tile-drains, There is a 
machine made for this purpose, which we have seen do 
very good work, but the manufacturers do not make 
themselves known. This is unfortunate, as we have 
numerous inquiries for such a machine. No drain ma- 
chine can work in soil encumbered with large stones, 
there digging must be done by hand. 





Preserving Potatoes.—“ J. L.M.,” Van 
Buren, Pa. Potatoes will not keep through the winter 
if covered tightly in a keg or barrel. Holes should be 
bored in the barrel to give a circulation of air. When 
buried in the ground, they should not be put in tight 
kegs. In case a small quantity of seed is to be kept 
separate in a large pit, ft should be put in an old basket 
or in a keg open at the top, and covered with some straw. 
The pit should have plenty of ventilation by means of 
plenty of straw placed in the top and brought into con- 
tact with the potatoes. 

Clover Sod for a Market Garden, 
—‘G. P. FF.’ For a market garden next spring we 
would plow the clover sod early this fall, say in Septem- 
ber, and cultivate the surface only afterwards until spring, 
when the clover will be decomposed. 





Thrashing Machines.—‘J. B.,” Jef- 
ferson Co., Fla. The railway horse powers are perfectly 
safe to drive thrashing machines. With a safety brake, 
no harm can occur even should the belt break or fly off. 
All of those mentioned in the advertising columns are 
good machines, We cannot say which is the best. It 
would be better, perhaps, to write to each of the parties 
and procure circulars, and then choose for yourself. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Ma- 
nure.—“ H.C.K.,’’ Mobile. There is nothing in Bom- 
mer’s method as explained in his pamphlet on making 
manure, but what is practised by many good farmers 
who make composts of all the waste materials within 
their reach. It is simply a very good system of utilizing 
waste matters which are generally neglected, but from 
which a large addition to the manure pile may be made. 
The pamphlet is well worth study. . 


Chicken Cholera.—“G. W. H.,” Douglas 
Co., Kansas, writes that he has found common “ blue 
pill” to be a cure for chicken cholera, if given as soon as 
the fowls were first taken, but finds nothing of any avail 
for turkeys thus affected. We doubt if any means of cure 
can be depended on as effective. The cure comes too 
late, and prevention only will avail anything. This con- 
sists of great care as to the feed and water and cleanliness 
at all times. Half an ounce of sulphur for every dozen 
fowls given once a week in the feed is of great value. 
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at Pays Any One to study the advertising 
pages of a journal like this, where the eye is not offended 
by glaring announcements of medical nostrums and frau- 
dulent schemes, and where every advertiser is believed 
to be a trustworthy man, having the abédity and intention 
to do what he promises—for it is the aim of the publish- 
ers to admit only such advertisers, despite the fact that 
the excluded class would gladly pay much higher prices. 
They could afford to do so, for they give the least for the 
money they receive, and so can expend more in inveig- 
ling purchasers..... We know by experience that many 
business hints and suggestions are derived from studying 
the ways and modes of business adopted by others; and 
reading a lot of advertisements is like going into a 
‘Grand Bazaar,” where a multitude of dealers exhibit 
their wares. So we always advise our readers to go all 
through the advertisements of each paper, as they are 
usaally changed materially in every successive number. 
As our advertisers are a select class, we like them to 
know that in this journal they meet with a wide-a-wake, 
enterprising class of readers, and so we make the stand- 
ing request that those who write to them, ordering any- 
thing, or for circulars, or other information, would men- 
tion the fact that they are readers of this journal. 


Hedge in Virginia.—Our Washington 
correspondent will find Osage Orange best for his pur- 
pose, and if he will write his name a little more plainly 
we will try to answer his other questions by mail. 


Wooden Shoes.—Some years ago one of 
our editors who had lived long in Europe, where wooden 
shoes, or sabots, were in general use, wrote an article 
setting forth their utility, and suggesting that there 
were many cases in this country in which they would 
serve a good purpose. The idea struck Mr. E. W. Ship- 
pen, of Meadville, Pa., very forcibly, and he began to 
make wooden shoes. An Amcrican will always improve 
en the pattern given him, and the result of the whole 
matter is that there has been formed at Meadvillea ‘* Noy- 
elty Shoe Company,” which turns out shoes combining 
all the good qualities of the rude, hand-made sabot,’ 
with—we had almost said a dancing pump. At all events 
the shoes made by them seem to be just the thing for 
those who have need of such an article, and they arc 
good looking as well as serviceable. 





A Nursery Agent is canvassing one of 
the western states, claiming to represent the Dingee 
Conard Co., of West Grove,-Chester Co., Pa. As the 
chap offered peaches grafted on the ‘‘ Wild Canada 
peach,’’ which would be sure to bear every year and never 
be winter-killed, and other marvelous things. oné of our 
readers wrote to know about the Company and the won- 
derful trees. Thinking the D. C. Co. would like to know 
of the matter, we sent the letter to them, and they write, 
“We do not employ any agents, and will endeavor to 
make it unhealthy for any one to make such representa- 
tions in our name.”’ Be on the look out for this chap. 





American Pomological Society.— 
The great biennnial gathering takes place at Chicago on 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th of this month. Every member 
should endeavor to be present, and every fruit-grower 
who is not a member should become one. There is no 
exclusiveness about these meetings, and every one in- 
terested in fruit should be present. It is worth going a 
long distance to see the -great number of distinguished 
pomologists this meeting will bring together, to say 
nothing about the fruit, the exhibition of which, held in 
co-operation with the Inter-State Exposition, promises 
to be something wonderful. For fuller details see July 
number, p. 252. The meetings will be held in one of the 
commodious halls of the Grand Pacific Hotel, the pro- 
prietors of which offer to deduct 50 cts. per day to those 
members who may take rooms there.—Young men ‘‘ Go 
West.” 

Rivers’ Early Peaches.—Since the ar- 
ticle on p. 346, showing how these peaches have done in 
Georgia with Mr. Berckmans, was in type, we have re- 
ceived from Mr. Randolph Peters, specimens and notes 
on the behavior of some of the same peaches in Delaware 
and Maryland. That a peach should do differently in 
Georgia from what it does in Delaware is not at all sur- 
prising, and it is only by comparing the notes of grow- 
ers in widely separated localities that we can come at 
the real value of a variety. Mr. Peters writes: ‘‘I have 
no hesitation in saying that the Early Beatrice is fully 
10 days earlier than Hale’s Early, tree vigorous and a 
profuse bearer. The Early Louise is about one week 
earlier than Hale’s, the fruit much larger than Early Bea- 
trice, and if it. were as carly, would be the more valua- 
F ee te two for market.”....R. 8. Emery, of Chester- 
Md., of whose magnificent orchards we retain a 
recolleetion, writes: “I have fruited both the 
Beatrice and the Early Louise this season, and they 


, bats are capable. 








are a perfect success, productive, free from rot, and 
ripening and coloring up beautifully.’’ He says that 
Col. Wilkins’ (one of the largest, if not the largest peach 
grower in Md.), 6-year-old trees are very fine, and quite 
fulfilled his expectations of them.—This matter of earli- 
ness is of the greatest importance to all peach-growers. 
The perishable nature of Hale’s Early—hundreds of 
crates being sold early in August in the N. Y. market for 
10 or 15 cents—makes it nearly worthless as a market 
peach. While Mr. Berckmans does not find the Early 
Beatrice with him, any earlier than Hale’s, but better 
in every other respect, these Delaware and Maryland 
gentlemen find it much earlicr than Hale’s. We shall 
be glad of any other testimony as to these peaches, 





WONDERFUL TOYS.—There seems 
to be no end of the resources of Mr. C. M. Crandall, in 
providing pleasant and useful amusement for children. 
All of his inventions have the advantage of developing 
ingenuity and constructive talent. None can predict the 
amount of architectural skill and mechanical invention, 
that will be exhibited by the growing generation, owing 
to the fact that so many of them possessed in childhood 
the Building Blocks, the Acrobats, the Menagerie, etc., 
of C. M. Crandall. All these blocks go fit each other, 
that their several parts can be combined in ten thousand 
ways.—A Supplement to this paper gives, on a very small 
scale, some two hundred of the countless thousands of 
combinations that any child can produce. The Acrobats 
were pretty widely disseminated last year, but probably 
few, except children of exceptional skill, found out a 
hundredth part of the combinations, of which the Acro- 
The Supplement will furnish directly 
a good many new figures, and suggest many more.—P. S. 
Since the above was written, 25 cases of three dozen 
boxes each of Acrobats and other toys were started on 
the way to amuse children in France, 


Basket Items con- 
tinued on page 357. 





An Agricultural Experiment Station to 
be Established at Middletown, Conn. 


ie 

We take pleasure in announcing that at last a 
beginning is to be made in this country in the 
organization of those most useful and most impor- 
tant aids to agriculture known as Experiment Sta- 
tions. In Germany, especially, and elsewhere in 
Europe, a large number, probably not less than 
seventy-five Agricultural Experiment Stations in 
all, have been established within the last dozen 
years, and their great utility is proved by the fact 
that the practical farmers are enthusiastic in their 
support ; they see and feel the benefits conferred 
by them, Though we 
ing to them in a few of our colleges, especially in 
three or four agricultural colleges, in the Bussey 
Institution of Harvard, and the Sheffield School, of 
Yale ; the one provided for at Middletown will be 
the first organized under the distinctive appellation 
of an ‘ Agricultural Experiment Station”? in this 
county, and Connecticut is therefore first in this 
particular field. 

The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
with other intelligent farmers of the State, have 
been agitating the subject for two years past, and 
have presented to the Legislature strong reasons 
for making an appropriation of $8,000 a year to 
support such a Station. But contrary to the gen- 
eral expectation, our own in common with others, 
it was found by June 1st that owing to the de- 
mands upon the Treasury for the new State House, 
now going up, and for the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, as well as the determination of the 
dominant political party in the Legislature, to re- 
duce appropriations to the lowest possible limit, 
there was no hope of securing the desired, and very 
desirable sum. Some thought it best to drop the 
subject for the time being, and trust to another 
Legislature to give what was needed; others 
thought it better to wait no longer on uncertainty, 
but to get the most that could be obtained, and 
make a beginning, and they set about the work. 





$1,000 towards expenses, and under these circum- 
stances the Legislature voted $5,600, $2,800 a year, 
payable in quarterly installments during two years, 
With this total sum of $6,500, and the free use of 
ample room and convenient laboratories—which 
could not be provided independently except at a 
cost of many thousands of dollars—and the aid 
proffered by the Middlesex Co. Agricultural Society, 
Middlefield Farm Club, and with the co-operation 
of the State Board of Agriculture,~and other enter: 
prising men, it is believed that enough will be ac- 
complished to demonstrate the utility of such a 
Station, so that public opinion will compel more 
liberal provision hereafter, and also that it will lead 
to the organization of similar institutions in many 
other States, 

The prominent idea of an Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, is to have a central headquarters, 
of a semi-official character, wholly in the interest of 
the people, to which may be referred such questions - 
as require the practical attention of intelligent, sci- 
entific, and practical men, entirely devoted to the 
business of careful experiments and investigations. 
For example, all the older States are flooded with 
artificial fertilizers, some of them good and profit- 
able, others of uncertain value, and others largely 
fraudulent. Some are well and honestly manufac- 
tured until they obtain a good reputation, after 
which they are deteriorated. With a State Exper- 
iment Station in operation, farmers will naturally 
buy only those fertilizers which have been tested 
at the Station ; and frequent analyses of samples of 
those actually sold will enable farmers to know 
whether they are getting what is purported to be 
sold to them. No farmer can, from the appear- 
ance of any fertilizer, tell whether it is a good ar- 
ticle, or half, or two-thirds, inert material. The 
tests at the Station will decide the quality with 
great accuracy. The result will be that manufac- 
turers and dealers in poor materials will give the 
Station a wide berth, and seek a market elsewhere, 
while honest dealers in first-class articles will seek 
a market there. Farmers will buy more freely 
when they can do so in confidence, to their own 
profit, and to the benefit of the whole State. 

Again, there are in every State more or less of 
good marls, or other natural resources of fertility. 
No unscientific man can tell whether a substance is 
a worthless silicious deposit, or a calcareous or 
other valuable marl. A State Station can do much 
to seek out and test such deposits, and give valu- 
able information to those who are in doubt as to 
the value of known deposits, and who hesitate to 


| send samples for analysis when a large expense is 


have something correspond- | 





The Wesleyan University at Middletown having | 


large laboratories, 
the chemical department, in its new Scientific 
Building, offered the free use of them to the State. 
The Proprietors of the American Agriculturist offered 


and abundant room to spare for | 


certain, and the result to be obtained not always 
surely trustworthy. 

There are hundreds of other questions which 
may well engage the energy, skill and science of 
those engaged in conducting an Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, such as the value and best modes 
of using manures produced on the farm; relative 
value of various foods for animals, and the best 
combination or mixtures of them; best methods 
of preparing them by cooking or otherwise; de- 
tection of adulterations in oil-cake, cotton-seed 
cake, ete. ; best period for getting hay, grass, and 
other green forage ; poor seeds; difference in soils, 
and the crops and fertilizers best adapted to each; 
feeding for growth, for work, and for fattening, for 
milk, butter, or cheese ; fruit culture; useful and 
destructive insects, as the potato beetle, army 
worms, ete., etc. All these and other topics are 
questions of practical interest, that require the 
highest practical skilland close, careful experiment 
and investigation, by painstaking, consvientious, 
scientific men—those above the suspicion of being 
in league with any dealers, and wholly devoted to 
the interests of the State which employs them. The 
results to be obtained, even on a small scale, can- 
not fail to be of great practical utility. 

We regret that this first effort at Middletown 
could not have had abundant funds at the start to 
euter upon the whole field of experiment. No 
effort will be spared to make the means and facili- 
ties at its command go as far as possible, and we 


| look for at least some good results, which shall be 
of benefit not merely to the State of Connecticut, 
but to the agriculturists of the whole country. 


| 
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A House Costing $2,500. 


BY &. B REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ee 

These plans are for a full two story house, that 

will embrace the merits of the most economical 

form of construction, (having a floor measurement 

of 24x28, nearly square), with symmetry of style— 


and comprising a very commodious and convenient 
interior arrangement. The Elevation, (fig. 1), 
has marked features of simplicity and refinement ; 
with sufficient diversity of parts to give variety and 
grace, without pretentious display. We invariably 
recommend high foundations for houses of this 
character ; of course a foot in hight at the bottom, 
will add a foot to the hight of the whole, imparting 
a better appearance externally, and on account of 
the better ventilation thereby afforded to the cellar, 
adds greatly to the healthfulness of the interior of 
the whole house. Additional steps will be required 
to the stoops, but the cost of these are compensated 
by deductions in the excavation for the cellar, and 
stone steps to the area, The large Porch, and 
double Doors, the Bay, and other Windows, each 
distinctive in themselves, and adapted to their 
places, similar only in conformity of character—are 
60 proportioned as to harmonize with each other 
with pleasing effect. The pediments of the roof 
are so arranged that each ‘‘face’’ of the building 
will have very nearly the same appearance of out- 
line. The main cornice projects two feet beyond 
the framework of the house, and is supported by 
large trusses; all other cornices, and window caps, 
have proportionate projections, insuring heavy 
shadows, giving relief and finish to the whole.... 
Cellar, (fig. 2,) excavations for this cellar are 
made 2 feet 6 in. below the general surface of the 
ground. The Foundation Walls, Chimneys, Girder 
Supports, and rear Area Walls, are built as describ- 
ed in the June number of the American Agriculiur- 
ist, page 212, after which the earth is graded around, 
and up against the foundation, so as to give such 
slope as will turn the water away from the house 
and walks, leaving the foundation 4 feet above the 
final grade.... First Story, (fig. 3.)—This sto- 
ry contains the principal Hall, Parlor, Dining or 
Living-room, Kitchen, rear Lobby, three Closets, 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 








and private Stairs. The principal hall is entered 
from the front porch, through large double doors, 
is square (10 x 10 feet), and contains the principal 
stairs, which are built with a quarter circle, and 
niche, nearly in the center of their hight as des- 
cribed in the June number, page 212. This hall 
connects with the parlor through double doors ; 
this will be found to give an impression of ampli- 
tude that would scarcely 
be exvected in a house of 
this size. The parlor has 
a large Bay-Window, fin- 
ished with elliptical arch, 
and ornamental corbels, 
and a marble mantel. The 
dining-room is intended 
as the living-room of the 
family, and communicates 
with each room and hall 
of the first story: has a 
closet under the front 
stairs, and has a marble 
mantel. The Kitchen is 
provided with large 
Range, two Closets, Sink, 
with cold and hot water, 
and closet underneath, 
and communicates with 
the dining-room, lobby, 
and cellar stairway. The 
rear entrance to this story 
is through the lobby, 
which has two small win- 
dows. The private stairs 
are arranged to start 
from the rear lobby.... 
Second Story, (fig. 
4.)—The manner in which 
this story is divided into 
rooms very much resem- 
ble a ‘double’ house, 
the hall being nearly in 
the center of the house, 
and the rooms at either 
side: contains Hall, two 
Stairways, six Rooms, 
and five Closets. The 
hall is 5 ft. 6 in. x 10 
ft., and has 7 doors lead- 
ing from it to the different rooms, and private 
stairway. Many persons require a “ study’’; 
the room directly above the principal hall is best 
adapted for such purpose, has a large closet, and is 
most convenient to the stairs. The door to this 
room should have ground glass upper panels, to ad- 
mit light to the hall. The Bath-room is provided 
with French bath-tub, seat closet, and wash-basin. 
The soil-pipe from this story will be concealed by 
passing down inside one of the kitchen closets. 








CELLAR 











Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


Marble shelves, resting on stucco trusses, are in- 
tended for each of the four principal rooms of this 
story....General Details.—It is intended 








that all work should be done in a workmanlike and 
substantial manner, of good materials as indicated 
in theestimate. All the principal timber is framed 
together, and raised it the usual manner, and se- 
cured with hard-wood pins. The Enclosing should 
be dressed, of thoroughly seasoned materials, and 
nailed with 10d. nails. The cornices are ornament- 
ed with bold paneled brackets, and deatil courses. 


~ 


KITCHEN» 
10 A12-6 


DINING.R, * 
10 x. 16 ~ 


c 


PARLOR 
12% X/6, 





Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


Each gable is provided with a circular ventilator. 
All roofs are covered with charcoal tin, laid on 
rough boards, and have gutters as described in the 
Moy number, page 173, at a cost of 10 cts. per run- 
ning foot. The columns of the front porch are 
turned, and have ornamental caps and square pe- 
destals. The stoop-rail is five inchés wide, and the 
balusters are scroll-sawed, of 14 inch pine plank. 
The trusses under the bay-window are large, scroll- 
sawed, and ornamental. The flooring should be 
thoroughly dried, close laid, and double nailed to 
each beam, with 10d. nails. While laying the floor, 
(having reached the center of the span of the beams), 
a row of cross-bridging should be put in, in astrong 
manner. In this way the inequalities of the upper 
surfaces of the beams, which are always more or 
less sprung, will be brought into line by the flooring, 
and each piece of bridging will receive its relative 
proportion of the weight. The tarred-paper is next 
inserted between the outside studding, in the man- 
ner described in the March number of the American 
Agriculturist, which is much cheaper than “ brick- 
filling,’ and for many reasons more desirable. The 
central partitions that carry the principal weight, 
should be studded strongly of 4-inch materials, or 
wall-strips set edgeways. All closet, stair, and 
cross partitions, may be set of 2-inch materials, or 
wall-strips set flatways. This latter method saves 
nearly one-half of the space taken by the partitions, 
which may be added to the size of the rooms, where 
it frequently happens that a few inches becomes a 
matter of importance. The second story ceiling 
timbers are of wall-strips, put 12 inches from cen- 
ters, and a flooring of rough boards is laid over a 
part, to. make room for storage, etc. All sash are 
14 inches thick, and have second quality French 
glass in them, and are hung with iron weights. We 
think there is a good opportunity for improvement 
in the manufacture of window sashes—making 
them air-tight, and suggest inserting the necessary 
rubber strips near their edges, and especially in the 
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lips of the check-rail—this would effectually shut 
out all drafts of air, and make the unsightly and 
impracticable ‘‘weather-strip’’ unnecessary. All 
stairs should have 13 strings, and treads, and  ris- 
ers, and should be so housed, glued, and keyed, as 
to make them solid; squeaky stairs are abominable, 
and even when assured of their safety, one feels an 
instinctive suspicion of danger, and will look for 
treachery in every part of the house. Black wal- 
nut paneled newel, molded rail, and fluted balus- 
ters, are intended for the principal flight of stairs. 
Setting the niche is a part of the stair-builder’s 
work, and should always be included in his estimate 
for stairs of this character. The trimming of the 
hall, dining-room, and parlor, are of clear pine, the 
architraves are 8 inches wide, and ‘ double-mold- 
ed,”’ with paneled back to each window. Base 7- 
inch and molded. All other rooms have 5-inch 
“single trim,” with back molding, and base to 
match. All doors paneled and molded; all room- 
doors have mortice locks, and closet doors have 
rim locks, all with brass bolts and keys; knobs and 
escutché®ns of porcelain, and all saddles are of hard 
wood. All parts of this house that are usually 
painted, should have two coats of paint of the best 
materials, and of such colors as shall suit the owner. 
All hard wood, such as the stair-rail, bath-room fin- 
ish, and saddles, should have two coats of linseed- 
oil....Cost.—Contractors everywhere differ in 
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BED ROOM 
6x7 4-6 X 9-6 


CHAMBER 
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Fig. 4.—-PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


their estimates for work of any kind. These differ- 
ences are sometimes the result of some peculiar 
circumstance, but most generally they arise 
through some misapprehension of fact, either the 
plans are incomprehensible, or the description of 
them ambiguous, leading to a variety of interpre- 
tations, and consequently a variety of prices, some 
of which are too low, and some too high. The 
low man who usually proposes to do the best work 
and the most of it, gets the job, and executes the 
work in accordance with his preconceived ideas, 
gets his money, and leaves the owner in possession 
of something he did not expect. No one can know 
the extent and character of the work better than 
‘the projector of them, who should be equally quali- 
fied to give exact estimates of quantities, and cost 
of éverything connected with their thorough de- 
velopment and execution, and thus truly fulfill his 
mission as the architect of the works. Cost is one 
of the most interesting features in any project, and 
no plan is hardly worth considering that does not 
comprehend in some way the expense of its execu- 
tion. Builders, and others interested in such plans, 
will appreciate the detailed estimates, as furnish- 
ing the key to the whole plan, supplying the need- 
ed Sertnetiee as to the real quality and character 



















400 Wall Strips, 2x4 inches x18 feet long, A See. each.... 64.00 
230 Novelty clear Siding Bourds, @ ssc, each .......... 87.40 
1735 pounds Tarred Paper, @ 5c. per 1D........6.....000ee 8.75 


150 tongued and grooved Flooring, @ _. | ee 52.50 
130 Hemlock Roof Boards, @ 20c. ea oe 

12 Squares of Tin Roofing, @ $9 per oa are, 
156 teet Gutters and Leaders, luc. per Loot, 
104 feet Cornice, @ Svc. pe 
1 Bay Window, with blinds, aaa as 73.00 
12 plain W indows with Bhnds, complete, @ oi each., 

8 Celiar Windows, complete, @ $4 each. .. 

1 Stoop, (except tin as above,) complete 











27 Doors, complete, @ $9 Cachi......ccccccccsccccececsees 24300 
I £656 s kek ecb oshucesesnes s060s0scecescedoe are 
2 Marble Mantels, and 4 Shelves on ‘Trussv8.............. 
Range, Plumbing, Sink, Bath, Water Closet and Pump. Pay 00 
Corner Boards, Base, and Shel ving. ..ccccsccsccccccccces oa 
EBLIB, cccccccccccccccdoccccccccccccccccescceccconcoceccesceee 20. 
STORED, BVOTNMS ONE DIC. cccccce----cccecccccss ccccocee 30.00 
real 's Labor, not included AOS SC RR 250.10 
Ey Slab bibokesesct << <bets0sc0ces crnsodconstnanswe 100.00 
EE OT DONNIE oc civ csi civcsss cn ceseccssecccos 25900,00 
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Science Applied to Farming.—IX. 


By Pror. W. O. ATwWaTER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Use of Concentrated or “Rich” Foods—Econ- 
omy and Waste in Mixed Foddcr—Nitrogen 
and Digestion. 

In some experiments described in the April num- 
ber, (Table 5), oxen fed with barley straw to which 
bean-meal was added, were able to digest about 
forty per cent of the straw» The bean-meal was 
rich in nitrogen, (albuminoids), and supplied the 
lack of this material in the straw. But if instead of 
bean-meal, they had mixed with the straw, starch, 
which contains no nitrogen, orsome starchy (*‘ car- 
bonaceous’’) food as potatoes had been mixed 
with the straw, the result would have been’ very 
different. The starch, instead of increasing, might 
have diminished the digestion of the straw. The 
case may be put still more strongly. For instance, 
good upland hay contains much more nitrogen than 
straw, in fact so much that cattle will thrive upon 


| it and digest all of its digestible material without 


the aid of any concentrated food. Clover is still 
richer in nitrogen. Mix with the hay or clover 
some albuminoid substance as gluten, or some ma- 
terials rich in nitrogen as beans or oil-cake, and the 
animals will still digest them completely and with- 
out waste. But let the gluten be replaced by starch 
or “ carbonaceous’ foods, and much of the nutri- 
tious material of the hay or clover will pass off as 
excrement, which, with nitrogenous foods, or with 
no admixture, would have been digested. Now if 
a tailor cuts cloth and linings for a coat so as not 
to use all the material the patterns will allow, he 
wastes cloth. If a farmer so deals out food to 
his stock that part of the digestible material is not 
digested, there is likewise loss. There is a great 
deal of such waste in the ordinary feeding of stock, 
and much of this comes from not having sufficient 
nitrogen in the food to secure complete digestion. 
In the scarcity and costliness of hay and clover, 
farmers are coming to feel more and more the ne- 
cessity of using oil-cakes, beans, peas, grains, roots, 
and other concentrated or “rich ’’ foods. To know 
how to use these.so as to make the most of them 
and of the coarser foods they are mixed with, is a 
very important matter. 

This subject has been studied in a large number 
of feeding trials at the German Experiment Sta- 
tions. As almost no detailed accounts of these 
have to my knowledge ever appeared in the Eng- 
lish language, I will describe someof them. First, 
however, let me say that the experimenters find it 
necessary to distinguish between the more digesti- 
ble foods as grains, roots, bran, oil-cake, etc., and 
the less digestible ones, as hay, straw, chaff, and 
green fodder. The former are called ‘‘concentrated” 
and the latter ‘‘ coarse”’ or “crude materials.” In 
order to unite these coarse and concentrated foods 
in fodder most profitably, it is important that the 
mixtures contain the right proportions of nitrogen, 
as has been explained and is shown by 


Experiments on the Influence of Albuminoids 
and Carbo-hydrates upon Digestion. 
These are generally made with oxen, cows, sheep, 
and goats. The plan is to determine how much 
they will digest from hay or clover alone by feed- 
ing these without any admixture.* The effect of 


* For explanation of these digestive experiments see 
No. IV of these articles, in April. Amertcan Agriculturist. 


| creased the digestion of these in the clover. 














































































albuminoids or carbo-hydrates on the digestion ig 
learned by simply adding some nitrogenous gsub- 
stance as gluten, or non-nitrogenous substance ag 
starch, and noting the result. Oftener, however, 
the more common concentrated foods are used in- 
stead of gluten and starch. Beans or oil-cake, for 
instance, are selected for nitrogenous, and po- 
tatoes for non-nitrogenous materials. If these 
concentrated foods are not of themselves com- 
pletely digestible, due allowance is made for the 
substance they contribute to the excrement. 

_ The albuminoids are found to be without effect 
upon, or to favor, digestion. _ The carbo-hydrates, 
tend to decrease digestion. And what scems very 
strange, it is chiefly the albuminoids and the fiber, 
(cellulose), whose digestion is hindered by the car- 
bo-hydrates. This is illustrated by some experi- 
ments made with sheep by Shulze and Marcker, 
at the Station at Weende, in Germany. The ani- 
mals (wethers) received during one period about 
2lbs. of hay, and during another, 2 Ibs. of hay and 
+ lb. of starch per head per day. Notice carefully 
the results in the figures below: 





Table 15. Per cent of Ingredients 
of Hay Digested. 
Datty RATION For EACH SHEEP — 
— Fi iber. 
cn ET OE ON Ee, Se 54.1 60.2 
2 lbs. Hay + 4 1b. Starch.............! 31.7 54.3 


Of every 100 pounds of albuminoids contained in 
the hay fed alone, the sheep digested 54 pounds. 
But when the starch was added, they digested only 
314 pounds. Sofrom every 100 parts of crude fiber 
of the pure hay, the’sheep digested 60!/, parts. 
But when the starch was added they digested only 
542 parts (per cent). The effect of the starch then 
was to decrease the digestion of the albuminoids by 
over 12.4 per cent, and that of the fiber by not quite 
6 per vent. And this decrease was not due to the 
starch making the ration larger than they could 
economically dispose of. For during another peri- 
od, + 1b. of gluten was fed with the hay in the place 
of the starch, and then they digested not only all 
the gluten, but just about as much of the hay as 
when nothing was added. 

Here are some more experiments in which pota- 
toes instead of starch, and clover instead of meadow 
hay, were employed. They were made with sheep 
at Hohenheim, by Dr. Wolff. Two series were per- 
formed, marked A and B. 





Out 0 of eve Nery ory 100 Lbs. |*s ~ Ma 
lof the following sub-| == 
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Table 16. mals digested then? 
number of pounds S'3 $ 
set under each, viz. | SSB 

DaiLy RaTION FED TO EACH) — 'SSs 
‘| | Shs 
SHEEP. Ra | Se lp tsleg 
> zs | SS IS ZSliz we 
S$ /E8 StS 88 
XN | | s*iss 
SERIEs A. | tbs. | Tbs. | tbs. | 
2 Ibs. clover alone........... | 63.% | 61.2 | 67.4 (134.3 
2 Tbs. clover + 2 ths. potatoes! 57.7 | 48.4 | 65.9 11:5.2 
2 Ibs. clover + 4 ths. potatoes; 50.5 | 45.5 | 62.8 j1:6.0 
1 Bb. clover + 4 tbs. potatoes.) 45.7 | 43.3 | 61.3 [1:6.6 
1 B. clover + 6 Be. potatoes | 46.4 | 44.8 | 60.5 |1:6.8 
Serizs B. | | 
2 tbe. clover alone............ 65.0 | 50.1 | 74.6 1:5.9 
2 Ths. clover + 2 Tbs. potatoes of : | 50.1 | 66.1 1: 6.8 
2 bs. clover + 4 Ds. potatoes 6 | 47.2 | 64.5 11:9.4 





Now look along down the column of albuminoids 
and crude fiber, and notice how the potatoes de- 
In A, 
with no admixture, out of every hundred parts of 
albuminoids, 637/,) parts were digested. With 4 lbs. 
of potatoes added only 50'/, per cent, and with 6 
Ibs. of potatoes only 46?/, per cent were digested. So 
with the fiber, 4 lbs. of potatoes reduced the diges- 
tion from 51'/, to 45'/, per cent. Notice now the 
series B. The potatoes have again decreased the 
digestion of the albuminoids and fiber of the clover. 
With 4 Ibs. of potatoes, the digestion of albumin- 
oids falls from 65 to 373/; per cent, and that of fiber 
from 50 to 471/;, The decrease is greater than in A. 
The effect of the potatoes is worse than before. 
Why is this? We saw that starch decreases diges- 
tion, and that albuminoids either act indifferently 
or aid it. If this be true, then of two kinds of po- 
tatoes the one which contains the less nitrogen and 
the more starch, ought to reduce digestion the 
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_——— 
more. Such was exactly the case here. The pota- 
toes in Bhad less albuminoids and more starch than 
those in A. In A there were 6, and in B 9 lbs. of 
carbo-hydrates to 1 of albuminoids. The less the 
nitrogen in the concentrated, the greater was the 
loss in digestion of the crude food. 

But to establish this principle firmly, one more 
proof is needed. Nitrogenous food in the place of 
potatoes ought to bring the digestion up again to 
where it was before the admixture. Fortunately 
this precise point has been tested. I have not 
space to give the experiments now. Suflice it to 
say that when bean-meal was added to hay in both 
small and large quantities, there was no decrease 
in the digestion of the hay, and when, again, part 
of the bean-meal was replaced by starch, the diges- 
tion of albuminoids fell once more. Just as we are 
getting fairly into this question, I find that my al- 
lotted space is about filled. So I will only add a 
few words to indicate 
Ilow these Principics may be Applied in 

Practice. 

1st. To make good use of pcor foods, add rich 
foods to them. 

2d. To economize in feeding, sec that the fodder 
contains plenty of nitrogen. And this for two rea- 
sons, because stock cannot digest their food com- 
pletely without it, and because they need albumin- 
oids for their nutrition. 
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Wagons and Wagon Manufacture. 


-_——_—- 


A farm wagon that is ill-made, is a source of 
much annoyance, and loss of money and time. 
Unscasoned timber, and iron of poor quality, when 
put into a wagon, cause more trouble than when 
put anywhere else upon the farm. The most skill- 
ful workmanship is thrown away upon poor mate- 
rials, and putty and paint may cover but can not 
conceal them. The necessary exposure to the 
weather, and the strain of hard work, soon opens 
the joints, and admits water and air, and a poor 
wagon soon becomes a hopeless wreck. The busi- 
ness of wagon making is a very important onc, both 
as an industry in which many workmen and large 
capital are employed, and also to the farmers and 
others who purchase the vehicles. The bulk of 
the business of building farm wagons, is done in 
large factories in the western states, in which about 
55,000 of these vehicles are made yearly. In these 
factories, which are furnishcd with large capital, 
and managed with extreme skill, every advantage 
as regards excellence of material and of labor is 
enjoyed. The lumber is selected with great care, 
and piled up in sheds, where it remains two or 
three years to season thoroughly. It undergoes no 
less than six inspections before it finds its place in 
the finished wagon. Equal care is taken in the 
selection of the iron. These precautions are abso- 
lutely necessary, to enable the wagons to sustain 
the heat and dry weather; many of them going on 
to the plains, to the mining regions of the moun- 
tains, to Mexico, California, and to Texas, besides 
to thousands of farms in the west and east. Those 
wagons destined for California, are made with box- 
es from three to six feet deep, and with much more 
iron about them than a farm wagon. The Califor- 
nia people are very exacting as to the style of their 
wagons, requiring more than thirty different kinds. 
The best hubs and spokes are brought from north- 
ern Wisconsin ; oak and ash for other parts, from 
Michigan; and hickory from Indiana. Wagons 
made with such care and of such materials, will 
out-last inferior ones many years, and are very much 
the cheapest in the end. As might be expected, 
the manufacture conducted in this manner, grows 
very rapidly. The two largest of the western fac- 
tories have both grown from small beginnings in a 
few years, up to very extensive establishments. 
Of the “ Whitewater (Wis.) farm and freight wa- 
gon,’”’ made by Semple, Birge & Co., of St. Louis, 
200 were made in 1860. Last year 4,500, or 15 every 
day, were made. Of the ‘ Mitehell”? wagons, 
made by Mitchell, Lewis & Co., of Racinc, Wis., 
6,000 were sold last year, and this large business 








has grown up in twenty years. A farm wagoa 
constructed of the same materials, and in the same 
manner as a freight wagon, destined to traverse the 
hot dry plains and the roughest mountain roads, 


may well be considered as the best of its kind. | 


The fortunate owner of such a wagon ought cer- 
tainly to do it the justice of sheltering and cherish- 
ing it with the greatest care. 
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There is some progress to report in connection 
with the swamp that is being drained in Massachu- 
setts. The mill was erected with a pump four 
inches in diameter, having a five-inchstroke. This 
worked perfectly well, even in very light winds, 
but its capacity was far too little to produce a 
sensible effect on the volume of water with which 
we had to contend, and I substituted for it 2 home- 
made wooden pump, eight inches square in the 
clear, and throwing over a gallon of water per 
stroke. I had no question but that the windmill, 
(twelve feet ia diameter), would manage such a 
pump perfectly in a fair wind, and the situation 
was such that a working wind might be depended 
upon for a large part of the time. I visited ita 
few days ago, longing during the whole journey for 
a strong breeze to come up, but the ponds were 
only slightly rippled, and I had no hope of finding 
the machinery ia operation. As we drove through 
the woods toward the swamp, there was hardly 
more than a rustling-of the leaves at the tops of 
the trecs, and I expected to turn the wheel by hand 
to see how the pump held its water. As we came 
out into the open, I was surprised to sec the mill 
turning deliberately but steadily, (making only 
twelve strokes per minute, which, for a mill of that 
size, is very slow work.) We found that every 
stroke delivered its full measure of water, and that, 
at cach two revolutions’of the wheel, an ordinary 
wooden bucket was filled. While we remained 
there the wind increased a little, so as to raise the 
speed, at its best, to cighteen strokes per minute. 
At these low velocities there was no appearance 
that the large quantity of water being thrown was 
in any way a tax upon the working of the mill, 
and in order to test it more thoroughly, I put my 
whole weight, (hard upon two hundred), on the 
pitman, and found thet the movement was con- 
tinued without asensibie reduction cf speed. This 
demonsirated that, with such a breeze as was then 
blowing, this twelve-foot mill and its pump would 
raise a barrel of water per minute from a depth of 
at least eight feet, and that, of course, with any 
increase of force in the wind, the depth might be 
greatly extended. It is therefore not unlikely that 
even if we have to go to a depth of fifteen feet, 
which is the worst thet we have contemplated, we 
may still be able to use a pump of this size ; though 
no doubt, after the land has once been pumped 
dry, the amount of water to be thrown could be 
handled by a much smaller pump. I have gone 
thus far into detail in this matter, and shall con- 
tinue to do so as the project develops, in the be- 
licf that more real benefit accrues to readers from 
accounts and discussions of work that is actually 
being done, than from any amount of purely theo- 
retical discussion of principles and processes. This 
is the first instance, (within my knowledge), in this 
country, of attempting to drain a considerable 
swamp by the use of a wind-mill. If it succeeds, 
the details of the work will have a wide interest, 
and even ifit fails in any or in all respects, it must 
at least be full of waluable suggestion for others 
who have similar work to perform; if we teach 
only what is to bo avoided, we teach a great deal. 





My senicr partner originated an expression, dur- 
ing our earlicr days, whcn co many of our opera- 
tions went awry, the force of which many begin- 
ners will realize : “‘ There is nothing sure in farm- 
ing but disappointment.””—AKhough we have 
learned much patience during our eight years of 
experiment and freqaent failuro, and have survived 


| 





the many difficulties which beset us at the outset, 
we are constantly achieving some new surprise, and 
realizing that the fund of experimental knowledge 
that a farm supplies is not easily exhausted. Just 
as we had flattered ourselves that we had gone 
through the whole list of agricultural calamities, 
and had nothing more to learn, we were visited one 
fine day by a cloud of army worms. Judging from 
the vigor and the methodical industry with which 
they have begun their operations, we shall probably 
have occasion to remember them as long as we 
live. Almost before we knew of their coming, five 
acres of oats which were in about a week to have 
been turned into hay, (as soon as the kernel should 
develop its milk), was almost black with them, and 
before we could get the mowing-machine through 
the field, and the crop spread out to dry, nearly 
every leaf had been eaten, and only the heads and 
stalks left. The next morning another tribe were 
found at work at the edge of a patch of corn-fod- 
der, which was to have made us butter in August 
and September, and was to have given us a good 
row of stacks for forage next winter. Oddly 
enough, (though perhaps this is the way with the 
beast), they had confined their operations to the 
first row of corn, which was rather well grown, but 
they had reduced it to bare poles, ragged with the 
strings of the leaves, which had been too tough for 
their use. Six hours later the next row, had fol- 
lowed, and by the next morning the third was being 
assailed. We then adopted the tactics of our 
neighbors, learned during the previous inroads of 
this pest, before I came here to live, and cut a 
trench a little way in from the edge of the sound 


corn, 2 good spade deep, and with steep sides.. 


This seems to have checked their advance, and will, 
I hope, prove effectual; but if not, there will be 
cows sold this autumn, or a good deal of money 
spent for fodder; for, with the months of May and 
June, very cold and very dry, our hay crop is con- 
siderably reduced in quantity. Not so much asthe 
crops of adjacent poorer lands, but still quite se- 
riously. Our neighbors say that this ditch, if 
watched, and kept steep in the sides, will be effec- 
tual; that the worms, in attempting to get out of 
it, divide their energies between pulling themselves 
up and pulling their neighbors down, and so keep 
themselves at the bottom. Let us hope. 





I really begin to feel as though whenever I take 
up the subject of the deep setting of milk, I were 
entering upon the career of a confirmed bore, Evy- 
ery time I touch it I determine never to speak of it 
again, yet there is always something developing 
that seems to add to the importance of the topic. 
I had been quiet about deep cans forsome months, 
and had contented myself with publishing the re- 
ports of its success that so frequently reached me, 
when suddenly there burst upon me a violent arti- 
cle, (in the Country Gentleman), from the pen of 
Mr. O. 8. Bliss, Secretary of the very prominent 
D2irymen’s Association of Vermont. Mr. Bliss 
courteously intimated that I and those who believe 
with me, were either humbugged ourselves or were 

umbugging others ; or, in plain English, that we 
were cither knayves or fools, Notsupposing that he 
meant it, I wrote a mild reply, to which he retorts, 
saying, in cffect, that Iam not only either a knave 
or a fool, but that I prefer opinions to facts, and 
that I avoid making a comparative trial for fear of 
exposing myself. While I was considering how to 
repel this onset, Mr. F. D. Douglass, of Whiting, 
Vermont, a man well known in the dairy world, 
takes up the cudgel against Mr. Bliss, and makes it 
quite unnecessary to say any more. He points ta 





the fact that we who advocate deep-setting haveno ° 


pecuniary interest in the general adoption of our 
ideas, and have not a solitary patent-right to sell, 
In the course of his remarks he delivers the follow- 
ing: ‘With regard to the arraignment of the ad- 
vocates of deep-setting in general, I have nothing 
tosay. These gentlemen will doubtless continue 
to practice their abominations in spite of this, and 
stubbornly refuse to profit by his profound lessons 
of wisdom drawn from his great experience in con- 
ducting his dairy of one cow.’’—Mr. Douglass goes 
on to say that his pecuniary success depends largely 
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upon his dairy, and that he intends to conduct his | s0 arranged that this shall be brought into opera- 


operations in the manner which gives him the 
largest profit ; that, hoping to profit by the criti- 
cism and experienee of others, he has watched ea- 
gerly to have the errors of his system pointed out ; 
-he has utterly failed to find anything in the com- 
ments to which deep-setting has been subjected 


Fig. 


a, trough when the liquid is high; b, same when low; c,¢, lever:; , support for tilter ; ¢, 
' tilter; 7, cask at low level; 7, cask raised; g, siphon. 


that in any way shakes his faith in its merits. 

The editor of the Agriculturist forwards to me the 
following letter, from “‘ C. J. B.,’’ Rensselaer, Ind. 

Having a little milk to handle, I was much 
troubled to decide how to do it, but from reading 
the Agriculturist, and especially Walks and Talks 
on the Farm, I decided to try the deep-can system, 
and am thus far well pleased with the (to me) ex- 
periment. I have a vat 22 inches wide, 20 inches 
deep, and 10 feet long, set near the well; have a 
wind pump, and the water runs from the pump to 
the box, and from that to a tank for stock. The 
vat is protected from the sun by a cheap shed, all 
temporary, but answering a good purpose. Have 
kept milk sixty hours, perfectly sweet, in very un- 
favorable weather. My vat will hold the milk and 
cream from twenty cows. I get, on an average, 
about 24 inches of cream to the can, and some of 
my cows are very poor for butter. I consider over 
one-half of the labor of handling milk is saved. 

“T had thought of trying the ‘Jennings’ pan, 
but the patent right for the privilege, (one dollar 
per cow), would cost meas much as all our present 
fixings andcans. I find a great advantage in the 
milk being kept sweet for both pigs and calves, 
especially for the latter.’’—Readers will please not 
charge my friend of “ Walks and Talks”’’ with be- 
ing engaged in this humbug. 





Referring to the last number of these papers, I 
have to say that further consideration has modified 
my plan for using our liquid manure. [I find that 
the drain from the bottom of the cellar delivers so 
far dawn the hill as to reach considerably less Jand 
than if it ‘flowed from the surface of the ground 
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tion only when needed to throw in the extra vol- 
ume of water required to start the siphon. The 
accompanying illustrations show how it is proposed 
to arrange this. The trough, 0}, will ordinarily de- 
liver its flow directly into the tank, but when the 
water rises high enough to float the cask, f, the rising 
of this will tend to push 
the mouth of the trough 
sidewise to a, so that 
it shall deliver into the 
tilting-box, e. The solid 
lines show the position 
to which the float falls 
as the liquid is lower- 
ed by the action of the 
siphon, and the man- 
ner in which this falling 
draws the spout back so 
that its delivery shall 
be no longer into the 
tiiting-box. The dotted 
lines show how the rising water raises the float and 
moves the spout, so as to deliver into the tilter. The 
spout, being hinged at one end and hung from the 








eciling at the other, will swing easily. This arrange- | 


ment will prevent the useless working of the tilter 


during the filling of the tank, so that it will remain | 


much longer in order for its legitimate work. This 
improvement is now being put in hand and the re- 
sult will be reported after 
we have had sufficient ex- 
perience to indicate what 
changes may be necessary. 

This method of raising 
liquid manure, or a small 
or irregular supply of 
water, and accumulating 
it in sufficient quantity 
for satisfactory use in 
irrigation, is applicable 
to a number of circum- 
stances. Frequently the 
powcr of arunning stream 
might be used in the 
place of a windmill for 
the lifting, and in very 
many cases there is sufficient natural fall between 
the barn cellar or a liquid manure vat in the barn- 
yard for a siphon tank to be filled by natural flow. 
In such cases we have only to provide in some 
way, either by the turning of rain-water into the 
cellar, or by diverting a natural stream so as to 
fill it, to increase the quantity of liquid manure, 
and become able in this way to manure a consider- 
able area, It is bardly worth while at this stage 
of public opinion on the subject of irrigation to 
advance any arguments 
in its favor, for it is 
- well known by all who 
have given attention 
to the question, that 
the regulated flooding, 
especially of grass land, 
by even pure water, is 
one of the best means 
by which art attempts 
to increase the produc- 
tiveness of the natural 
’ soil; that there is no 
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Pig, 2.—PUAN OF TANK SHOWN IN Fic. 1. 


adjoining the barn. J have consequently arranged 
_ t0 build a stone tank, holding about five thousand 
gallons, under a shed at the rear of the barn, come 


sévén feet higher than the present drain. This wil} 
enable us to irrigate about twenty acres more land, 
_@m advantage that will well repay for the extra 

Work of lifting the liquid seven feet higher. An- 
ition is in connection with the use of 
illustrated last month, which is now 








easier or safer means 
=. for spreading manure 
than its distribution and 
dilution in water; and 
that while pure water 
is very valuable, up 
to a certain point, the 


artificial source of water so arranged that it can be 


brought into the cellar or other receptacle of the | 


manure, and that, after it has dissolved more or 
less of the fertilizing contents of the deposit, it 
taay be made to flow, periodically, in such volumes 
as witi carry it to the desired point without much 


loss from soakage by the way. The chief point of | 
value of whet bas been said in this article and the — 


THE HIGGANUM REVERSIBLE PLOW. 





more manure it con- | 
tains the better is its | 


effect. It is only necessary to have a natural or | 
| tion of the field is plowed, if may be harrowed and 


preceding one is the description of the use of the 
siphon tank, which operates automatically, and ig 
not dependent on the memory and attention of 
man to secure its proper action. 


a 
bd ~ 





Flat Plowing.— The Higganum Plow, 
a 

The general use of mowing and reaping ma- 
chines, renders it necessary that the surface of a 
field sowed in grain or laid down to grass, should 
present an even level, without ridges or open fur- 
rows. It is impossible to dothis with the common 
plow, without much loss of time, or without plow- 
ing around the field, which is both difficult and 
objectionable. To meet this want, the principle of 
a swinging mold-board and share, which has long 
been used upon the “side-hill”’ plows, has been 
adapted to plows for level land. These have been 
called swivel or reversible plows ; the latter name 
being the most appropriate. Various kinds of 
these plows have been already mentioned and de- 
scribed in the Agriculturist, and we now illustrate 
an improved plow of this kind, made by the Higga- 
num Manufacturing Company, of Higganum, Ct. 
This plow has some special advantages. One of 
the difficulties heretofore experienced in using a 
plow of this kind, has been that in plowing sod, the 
coulter could not be brought into the proper posi- 











tion with regard to the point of the share, without 
adjusting it at each “bout.” In this plow this 
trouble is obviated by means of the swivcl-angle, 
upon which the share swings, being less than a 
right angle. This causes the point of the share to 
coincide with the point of the coulter, upon which- 
ever side of the beam the share may be. Another 
improvement in the form of the mold-board, ena- 
bles the plow torun deep or shallow, and do equally 
good work in either ease. The plow may also be 
adjusted to different widths of furrows, and is pro- 
vided with an elastic and adjustable draft-rod, 
which, when obstructions are met with, prevents 
breakage. In using these plows, the necessary 
extra weight of the mold-board and standard, adds 
but little to the draft, and is compensated meny 
times over in the saving of time and the distance 
traveled in going about the head@-lands in ordinary 
plowing. Our method of using these plows, is to 
find the center of the ficld, or to divide the ficld 
into a few or several wide Jands of even width from 
end toend. Then in the center of the field or the 
land, we turn a very light furrow, flat; and passing 
back through the same furrow, cover the sod with 
some Joosce soil, we then proceed back and forth 
until half the field or land is plowed, when the 
other half is finished. Another way is to com- 
mence at one side of the field, and throw a light 
furrow towards the fence, and gradually deepen 
the next farrows, until the full depth is reached. 
Then plow back and forth until the whole field is 
plowed. The horses walk alternately in the furrow 
and on the land, thus resting the team. As a por- 


sown while the ground is fresh and mellow, whieh 
frequently makes a great difference in the after con- 
Gition of the crop. For stubble plowing exactly 
the same methods are used. We have found the 


| soil to be left in an excellent condition after these 


plows, so much so, that it is fit to be sown or 
planted without previous harrowing. 
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The 10th Duchess of Geneva and Calf. 


About two years ago the famous sale of Short- 
horns at New York Mills, near Utica, N. Y., took 
place. The prices obtained for some of the stock 
at this sale have never been surpassed before or 
since. Yet it is probable, considering the high 
prices even now obtained for 
noted individuals of the Duchess 
family, the same animals that were 
then sold at such extreme figures, 
would again realize equally high 
prices if brought to sale once more. 
The cow which brought the second 
price, $35,000, at the sale in Sept. 
10th, 1873, was the 10th Duchess of 
Geneva. At the time of the ship- 
ment of this cow to Underley 
Park, England, the home of her 
purchaser, the Earl of Bective, 
various portraits of her, drawn in 
the present fashionable style of 
art, were published. Of course, no 
person could form any opinion of 
the true merits of the cow from 
those portraits. We are able to 
give in the accompanying engrav- 
ings, a copy of a photograph of 
this noted cow, with one of her 
last calves, the Duke of Underley. 
The photograph was originally pub- 
lished in the London Agricultural 
Gazette, together with copies of paintings, taken 
from life by Mr. A. M. Williams, a capable English 
artist. The photographs and copies are published 
by permission of Lord Bective, the owner of the 
cattle. They may, therefore, be accepted as being 
entirely satisfactory in all respects. There is here, 
as well as in England, a disinclination on the part 
of breeders to have photographs of their stock 
published. They claim that the figures of the ani- 
mals are distorted in the process of photographing. 
To some extent this is true, but a good photograph 
shows the animal very much more life-like than 
the usual drawings put forth by the owners as por- 
traits, in which distortion is often carried to the ex- 
cess of absurdity, and any fair judge of stock could 
readily form a nearly accurate idea of the animal 
from a good photograph, when he would utterly 
fail to do so from such 
a portrait as is now in 
favor amongst breeders 
of fashionable stock. 
The portraits here given 
represent two really 
beautiful animals. The 
10th Duchess is seen to 
be exquisite in form 
and shape, of extreme- 
ly feminine appearance, 
and a worthy represen- 
tative of her high bred 
and justly noted family. 
Her calf (shown at 10 
months old) partakes 
much of the character 
of the dam, and prom- 
ises to become a valu- 
able bull.. His owner, 
it is said, has refused 
3,000 guiness ($15,750) 
for him already. The 
chief point of value in 
the 10th Duchess was 
held to be her power of 
reproducing her own 
character in her pro- 
geny, and it is very cer- 
tain that in this case that 
natural gift has been well developed. We should 
rejoice if some of our prominent breeders could be 
brought to see the propriety of representing their 
animals as nearly as possible as they are by means 
of carefully executed photographs from life, in- 
stead ef by fancy drawings. We should be glad to 
lend our aid to popularize in this manner a correct 

‘knowledge of the merits of our valuable stock, 











knowing full well of what importance to the general 
agricultural interest it is to have these merits wide- 
ly known and recognized. The examples before 
us certainly show in a remarkable manner that the 
true merits of the stock can lose nothing, but can 
only gain by the use of the photograph in place 
of the fanciful art of the draftsman. Disappoint- 


ment and suspicion is felt by the farmer, who has 
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SHORT-HORN CALF—DUKE OF UNDERLEY. 


known the stock only through the portraits, when 
he discovers that they are not unlike ordinary cattle. 








ee 


What Labor-Saving Machines are Wanted. 


—o—. 


The next great want in the way of agricultural 
machinery is a corn-harvester. To cut the whole 
of our immense harvest of corn by hand, one stalk 
or hill at a time, is as rude as the old-fashioned 
way of reaping wheat with the sickle. The sickle 
and the corn-knife ought by this time to hang to- 
gether as relics of a bygone age. Perhaps we are 
too exacting in regard to what a corn-harvester 
should be. Used to the present highly finished 
and effective reapers, we look for an equally ef- 





SHORT-HORN COW—l0TH DUCHESS OF GENEVA. 


fective and finished corn-harvester, forgetting that 
the first reaper or mower was a very different ma- 
chine from our present models. If a machine can 
be made to cut corn at all, it will be an improve- 
ment upon our present costly method. Designs 
for such machines are in existence, and more than 
one inventor has clear ideas of methods by which 
the work may be done. We cannot expect mechan- 

















ics and inventors to work from motives of philan- 
thropy. That does not supply bread nor purchase 
clothes. If it is likely to be profitable to make a 
corn-harvesting machine, it will be made. But it 
is the first step that costs. If some of our agricul- 
tural societies would offer a sufficient premium for 
a corn-harvester, even though it may not be a per- 
fect one, or several prizes, graduated according to 
the merits of the machines offered, 
we think several would be present- 
ed for competition. When several 
machines were thus brought to- 
gether, their defects would be dis- 
covered and remedied, and im- 
provements wouid follow, as they 
have always done in similar cases. 
The need just now is not so much 
a machine that farmers will rush to 
buy, as they would a perfect one, 
(for that is impossible at present, 
and will require much previous ex- 
periment and cost), but to have a 
machine that will cut corn cheaper 
and as well as it can be cut by 
hand, and this does not seem to be 
a difficult thing to do. Then we 
need a corn-husker that shall strip 
the ears and husk them perfectly 
under all conditions, as well as a 
machine that shall pass through 
the standing corn and gather and 
husk the ears, leaving the rest upon 
the ground to be eaten by stock 
or plowed under. We also need an attachment to 
the grain-harvester, that shall bind the sheaves with 
cord and not with wire, a cotton-picker, a flax- 
puller, and several other labor savers. The inven- 
tive ingenuity that has been able to construct ma- 
chines that make nails and tacks, all kinds and 
sizes, from bars of iron; that puddle iron, and 
make needles or railroad bars ; that plait figured 
tapes and weave damasks, and that tie knots in 
tightly stretched cords, as in making weavers’ 
healds, should be able to furnish farmers with all 
the machinery they want. To have such machines, 
all that is requisite is that farmers should make 
it profitable for others to invent them. 


VaLvuEe of CoTTon-SEED CakzE.—In the refuse 
of our cotton crop we possess a most valuable food 
material. The cotton- 
seed, now almost whol- 
ly a waste product, and 
used without economy 
as @ manure, contains, 
without the husk, from 
30 to 40 per cent of oil, 
and after the oil has 
been expressed, the re- 
sidue consists of 16 per 
cent of oil ; 413 per cent 
of albuminous matters, 
which contain nearly 7 
per cent of nitrogen 
(equal to more than 8 
per cent of ammonia) ; 
164 per cent of gum, 
roucilage, ‘and other 
carbonaceous matters ; 
9 per cent of woody 
fiber, and 8 per cent of 
ash, which ‘is rich in 
. phosphoric acid and 

potash. There is also 
about 9 per cent of wa- 
ter. The large propor- 
tion of fat contained in 
the oil-cake makes it a 
valuable food for stock 
in winter, or for fatten- 
ing cattle. Most of the large proportion of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric acid, it contains, is left in the 
manure, rendering it almost as valuable in this state 
as it is for feed. Dr. Voelcker estimates the manure 
made from a ton of it to be worth $30. When fed 
to young stock, the nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
are utilized by the young animals to a greater extent 
than when fed to adult stock. In feeding it, the 
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greatest value.is secured. When used as a ferti- 
~ Tizer in its raw state, the oil is lost, but the other 
matters are utilized. But there is a waste in using 
it whole, and a saving if ground or crushed into 
coarse meal. An experiment made with 5 bush- 
els of crushed seed, composted with lime, and ap- 
plied to an aere of corn, produced 30 bushels of 
grain, while 5 bushels of rotted whole seed pro- 
duced only 19 bushels. The labor of crushing, 
therefore, was repaid by 11 bushels of corn. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 141. 


(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
a 
Dr. Harlan, Wilmington, Del., has compiled a 
table showing the amount of nitrogen in a ton of 
different crops, as compared with some of our 
standard fertilizers. It is as follows: 
Nitrogen in one ton. 








Hungarian Millet, in blossom........ 20 pounds. 
ESSE Te ee as 
is cn Sih sp pascen ne op **s Utes 
a _ les 
eT ee es 
Green Buckwheat.................+. ed 
ES Crcds taeets secs sceeos'se anes 
ee. Ss cick Snavecsces 4.26 
Ground Raw Bones................-- ie 
Permvene Gaano..............2..26 ian 
BRED GE OOOR 5c cnck cosccs cceees 300 “* 


Now that we know the value of these green 
crops,’’ writes the Doctor, “‘ what shall we do with 
them? Shall we plow them in for manure, and 
thus save all the nitrogen, or shall we feed them to 
animals, and lose one-half or three-fourths of this 
most precious and most costly constituent of the 
food of grain?”’ 

There is no necessity for losing one-half or three- 
fourths of the nitrogen. We lose one-half or more 
of the carbonaceous matter, but not more than 10 
per cent of the nitrogen—often not more than two, 
three, or five per cent. 

Dr. Harlan quotes me as saying “a ton of corn- 
meal contains 36 Ibs. of nitrogen, worth at 25 cents 
a pound, $9.00.’—‘‘ Now,’’ remarks the Doctor, 
“T can take a ton of corn and sow it on 15 acres, 
and have 675 tons of green manure, all evenly 
spread over the field, and worth for the nitrogen 
in it, $675. That is, for the same amountof grain 
that he gets $9 worth of manure by feeding cattle, 
I get $675 worth by feeding the land! ”—This 
sounds well. The Doctor ‘feeds ’’ the land with 
36 Ibs. of nitrogen, and the land returns back 2,700 
pounds. Puta dollar in your pocket and pull out 
five hundred dollars. You can do it. It is an 
easy matter. Allthere is to it, is to have $499 in 
your pocket to start with. But I would not advise 
& young man to build his hopes of gaining a liveli- 
hood on such a process. There aresome young men 
whose pockets are not well lined with greenbacks. 
This plausible plan of putting in one dollar and 
pulling out five hundred, will not work well in 
their cases. If Dr. Harlan has got 15 acres of rich 
land, well drained, and in high condition, he can 
doubtless sow a ton of corn on it, and get back 
675 tons of fodder. He can sow 36 lbs. of nitrogen, 
and get back 2,700 lbs. He can put one dollar into 
his pocket, and take out five hundred. 

**T had,” continues the Doctor, ‘‘ 27 tons of 
green buckwheat per acre, and in this way obtained 
available nitrogen for a trifle over one cent per 
pound; yet you cannot buy it in stable manure, 
guano, nitrate of soda, or in ground bones, for less 
than 25 or 30 cents per lb.’’"—What an easy thing it 
is to make land rich! Sow buckwheat, and plow 
undér a crop of 27 tons per acre, containing 216 
Ibs. of nitrogen. You can raise two crops a year. 
* Keep doing this a few years, and what rich land 
you would have! Put in a dollar and take out five 
hundred, and keep on doing it, and you will soon 
be richer than Vanderbilt. 

But to be serious. You take an acre of land and 
sow it to buckwheat. You get a splendid crop, 
27 tons, containing 216 Ibs. of nitrogen. You 
plow it under and sow it to buckwheat again, and 
plow under a similar crop in the fall, also contain- 
ing 216 Ibs. of nitrogen. The next spring you sow 
corn-fodder. You get a grand crop—45 tons per 

Bere, containing 180 Ibs. of nitrogen. This you 





also plow under in September, and sow winter 
wheat. You get a noble crop of wheat, which, if 
allowed to ripen, would give 50 bushels of wheat 
and 2% tons of straw per acre. Such a crop con- 
tains 864 lbs. of nitrogen. You plow it under and 
sow turnips after-vards. You get 15 tons of tur- 
nips, containing 60 lbs. of nitrogen. And now 
what have you gained ? How much richer is that 
acre of land than when you started? How many 
more pounds of nitrogen does it contain ? 

But is not the nitrogen in a better or more avail- 
able condition ?—No. It is precisely the other way. 
What we mean by “ available nitrogen,” is nitrogen 
in the form of nitric acid and ammonia, or in some 
such form as urea, or uric acid, which readily fer- 
ments and becomes available. Organized nitrogen in 
green buckwheat or corn-fodder, is not ‘‘ available 
nitrogen.’? The crop must decompose before the 
nitrogen becomes available as plant-food. 

But I see the Deacon has gone to sleep. And in 
truth I do not blame him. Iam somewhat tired of 
the subject myself, until we get more light upon 
it. It is one of vast importrnce, and I desire to 
thank Dr. Harlan for his table and for his state- 
ments of the yield of corn-fodder and buckwheat. 
I hope he will continue his experiments. There 
are vast sections of poor sandy land, where green 
manuring seems to be the only available means of 
getting the soil rich enough to produce paying 
crops. Plowing under green crops makes the land 
rich in carbonaceous matter, and at the same time 
it prevents some of the nitrogen in the soil from 
running to waste. The plants gather up what 
available nitrogen they can find in the soil, and 
organize it into good food for animals. We can 
feed out this food, and have 90 or 95 per cent of 
the nitrogen left in the liquid and solid excrements, 
or we can plow under the crop and have all the 
nitrogen left in the soil for future crops. 





W. Hunter, of Canada, asks, “Is it better to 
sow clover seed early in the spring, on the last of 
the snow, or wait until the ground is dry enough 
for a team to harrow fall wheat ?’”—My own prac- 
tise is to harrow the wheat three times in the spring. 
We go over the wheat both ways with the harrows, 
and then sow the clover seed and follow with the 
harrows to cover the seed. If the ground is very 
hard, the harrows do not break up the crust suffi- 
ciently to afford a good covering for the seed, and 
if dry weather follows we have a poor “‘ catch ”’ on 
these hard spots. I have my doubts as to which is 
the better plan, but am inclined to think that so 
far as securing a good catch of timothy and clover 
is concerned, it is better to give up the idea of har- 
rowing winter wheat in the ‘spring, and to sow 
timothy seed in the fall, and the clover seed wry 
early in the spring. It depends very much on the 
soil and season. The harrowing helps the wheat 
and kills a good many weeds, and on sandy loam 
the harrow leaves a good seed-bed for the clover, 
and if we are favored with a few showers, we are 
pretty sure of a good catch of clover. 

Last year all my clover failed. My wheat alsois 
apoorcrop. And I do not feel like giving advice. 
Iam enjoying a short spell of humility. I have to 
whistle and keep working. [I try to look at the 
bright side. Ihave 32\acres of capital barley, 
seeded down with clover and timothy, which seems 
to be a good catch. But my clover last fall was 
just as promising, and yet it was all winter killed 
except along the fences and dead furrows, where 
the snow protected it. Ido not like to own it even 
to myself, but I think I weakened the young clo- 
ver plants by letting my sheep and pigs pasture it 
too close last fall. Ishall at any rate keep them 
out of my young clover this fall. 

I had an old timothy meadow which I pastured 
last fall pretty close. This year the hay was not 
over halfa ton peracre. I had another meadow, 
which, owing to the fact that we sowed part of the 
field to rye, we could not pasture after the first of 
September. The grass on this meadow was as 
thick and heavy as it could grow. We got more 
hay from one acre of this meadow, than from four 
acres of the other. I have always thought it did 
not hurt meadows to pasture them in the fall, but 
last winter was so unusually cold and the soil so Gry, 
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with little or no snow to cover it, that a slight coat 
of grass was of great value asa protection from 
the severe cold winds, and also probably proved 
useful as a mulch during the dry weather of spring. 

I have also 22 acres of good rye, seeded down 
last fall with timothy, and the drier portions sown 
also with clover this spring. The field has a cheer- 
ful look. Three or four acres, where I manured 
heavily for mangels four years ago, is a particularly 
pleasant spot to visit during a fit of the blues. 
The rye is six feet high, and as stout as it can grow. 
It is the cheapest and most profitable crop I have 
raised for years. It was a rough piece of low land, 
which we sowed with oats two years ago, and 
seeded down. But the seed did not take well, and 
so I concluded to plow it up and seed it down again 
early in September, with timothy alone. But after 
the field was all prepared, the Deacon persuaded 
me to sow rye and seed down with it. Iam glad I 
took his advice, though [I am not sure but I should 
have done better to have sown timothy alone. 

I have another crop which has also a cheerful 
look—potatoes. We have afew Extra Early Ver- 
mont, Snowflake, Brownell’s Beauty, Compton’s 
Surprise, Early Rose and Late Rose, Peerless, and 
Peachblow, all growing in the field. I expected the 
bugs, and got five pounds of Paris green ready for 
them. The field was a clover sod. It was pastured 
with sheep last year until September. There were 
a good many thistles, and we plowed the land 
early in the fall. This spring we did not plow it 
again, but spread on a moderate dressing of fine, 
rich manure—say eight tons per acre, and worked it 
thoroughly into the surface soil with harrows and 
cultivators. Never have [had a field of potatoes look 
so promising. The bugs came and deposited their 
eggs, but the vines grew so luxuriantly, that the 
plants did not seem to miss the sap which the cater- 
pillars ate. So far the bugs have done us no seri- 
ous damage, and the Paris green is reserved for the 
next brood, which I suppose will soon make their 
appearance. We can still grow potatoes. But the 
true plan will be to make the land rich, and plant 
good varieties which will stand manure. 





We weaned our lambs to-day, July 16th, and 
weighed them. The oldest were a “‘ pair of twins,” 
born February 27. The ram lamb weighed 92 Ibs., 
and the ewe lamb 84lbs. They will be 20 weeks 
old to-morrow. Ram lamb born March 2, 87 Ibs. 
Twin lambs, born March 3, 81 lbs. and 83 lbs. The 
next oldest were from a ewe that had three 
lambs, born March 8. We raised them all—mother- 
ing one on a Merinoewe. The three weighed 71 
Ibs., 76, and 78 lbs. —225 Ibs in all, at 4 months and 
8 days old. 

I will give the rest in order : 


Ram lamb, Born March 11, Weighed, July 16, 91 Ibs. 
+ ‘ “ “ ‘ “ “<8 wy 66 
ee “ id “ 14. “ee te 89 ve 

Ewe “ ‘ “ 14, ve ee 81 “ 

Ram “ oo 15. “ “eé 72 ao 
a ‘ “ “ 17 it v7 Q, * 

’ ( 

Ewe “ ve “ 19. ““ “ 92 “we 
“ “cc vc “ 19 “ se 86 

Ram “ec “ “6 20. ‘“ “ec a1“ 
“ “ec “ “ 93° iid “ec 89 “ee 
e oe “ 24 “ a) 91 se 
“ “ “ “ 28° “ %6 ‘ 
“ “ “ce April 5, be “ "7 ‘ 


The following are the weight of the grades: 
Ewe Jamb, Born March 2, Weighed July 16, 91 
+e “e 7“ “ 1 ot oy ne 


§, 410 


“ce “ec “ & 20, “ os 83 * 
“ “ “ “ 22, “ “ 7 * 
Ram “ “c “ 28, oy “cr "8 8 


These grades have all two and some of them 
three crosses of Cotswold blood—starting from a 
common Merino ewe. The following are the 
weights of threeram lambs, from common Merino 
ewes, and a full blood Cotswold ram, 85 Ibs., 72 
Ibs., 70 lbs. 

There is acommon opinion that such sheep de- 
generate after the first cross. It is not so in my 
experience. But in all cases I used a full-blood 
Cotswold ram. If cross-bred or grade rams were 
used, I have no doubt the lambs would degenerate. 
Another point ought to be mentioned. 1 should 
not think of selecting full-blood Merino ewes for 
the purpose of crossing with the Cotswold. The 
weaker the “ prepotency”’ is in the ewe, and the 
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stronger in the ram, the more will the lambs take 
after the ram. : 

What we want in this section is combing wool, 
good lambs for the butcher, and choice mutton. 
It is an easy thing toget all three. Select a flock 
of common Merinos, or part Merino ewes. Feed 
them well. Buy a full-blooded long-wooled ram— 
either Cotswold, Lincoln, or Leicester. Have the 
lambs come in February or March. Feed ewes and 
lambs as well as you know how. Sell the ram 
lambs to the butcher at four months old. Save 
the ewe lambs, and when eighteen months old, 
breed them to a full-blgoded long-wooled ram, and 
continue this process until you think it desirable 
to resort to some other cross—such as Shropshire 
Down. Mark you, I am not recommending a 
breeder of choice Merinos to abandon that breed, 
or resort to crossing. Neither would I recommend 
a breeder of South Downs to cross them with long 
wools. But toa farmer who is not a breeder of 
thoroughbreds, and who wishes to keep a flock of 
sheep merely for wool, mutton, and lambs, the 
plan I have suggested can be adopted with little 
expense, and with every prospect of success. But 
let no one think he can raise this class of sheep 
unless he is prepared to feed them better than most 
farmers feed common Merinos. 





“T thought you could not get through without 
bringing that remark in again,” said the Deacon, 
‘*yvou liave said that a dozen times, and yet you 
keep your common Merino ewes running with the 
Cotswolds and grades. They all have the same 
feed, and yet your Merinos are no better than the 
average.’’—This is true. My Merinos have pre- 
cisely the same food as the Cotswolds and grades, 
but they probably do not eat so much. Of 100 Ibs. 
of food eaten by a common Merino, probably 90 
pounds is needed to support the vital functions, 
and 10 pounds is used to produce wool, bones, 
flesh, ete. But the same weight of Cotswold and 
grades will consume in the same time, say 120 lbs. 
of food. If 90 Ibs. is used to support the vital 
functions, there will be 30 Ibs. left to produce wool, 
bone, flesh, and fat, and if the Merinos gain 50 Ibs. 
in a year, the Cotswolds ought to gain 150 Ibs.— 
and they will do it. One-fifth more food trebles 
the growth. 





The Deacon tells me I misunderstood the Insur- 
ance Agent in regard to the charge for a permit to 
use a steam-engine. When he said “one per cent” 
he meant one dollar ona thousand. Be this as it 
may, I have decided to meet the difficulty by thrash- 
ing in thé field. I usually thrash as we draw in 
from the field, building the straw stack in the barn- 
yard. The only difference it will make will be that 
the straw stacks will be in the fields instead of in 
the yards. But this in my case is of little conse- 
quence, because we cut all our straw both for feed 
and for bedding, and of course: have to draw it to 
the barn. This work is done principally in winter, 
and it will make very little difference whether we 
draw from the field to the barn, or from the yard 
to the barn. It has to be put on a wagon in either 
case. The only difference is in the distance we 
have to drive. And what we lose in the winter we 
gain now during the busy time of harvest. 





The ‘‘ Model Barn ”’ bas yet to be built. It must 
embrace the idea of thrashing more or less of our 
grain as we draw it from the field at harvest, and of 
furnishing ample room for holding cut or chopped 
straw, cut corn-fodder and cut hay. If I was to 
build one, I would have it. two stories high and a 
basement. The upper story should be for cut feed, 
and the lower story for sheep and horses, and the 
basement for cows, pigs, root-cellar, etc. The 
straw, corn-stalks, and hay should be cut with a 
large feed-cutter, with a “carrier”? attached for 
conveying the cut stuff to the upper story, where 
it should be placed in large bins or compartments. 
From these spouts, 24 x 24 feet, would let it fall as 
fast as wanted to the stories below. I tried the plan 
last winter, and found it agreat saving of both food 
and labor. I should use the straw quite freely as 


food for sheep, and after they had picked it over, 
use it first for bedding for the sheep and horses, 





and afterwards throw it down to the basement to be 
again used for bedding the cows and pigs. The 
horse litter I would also use for the latter purpose. 
I use all my horse litter in this way now—and does 
not this ‘‘ double-worked’’ manure make the corn 
and grass grow! 





In this section our peas are more or less affected 
with the pea-beetle. I have occasionally sown 
these home-grown ‘“‘ buggy peas,”’ but I usually get 
seed peas for my field crop from Canada. They 
are a small white pea, called I believe the Canada 
Creeper. Mr. T. C. Maxon showed at the State 
Fair last year several varieties of peas. Among 
them was a barrel of Black-eyed Marrowfats. I 
never saw a handsomer sample. They received the 
first prize. After the Fair was over, and when we 
were taking home our stock, Mr. Maxon said, ‘‘I 
am going to leave this barrel of peas, and I want 
your men to put it inthe wagon and take it home.” 
I do not know what I have ever done to merit such 
a present, but I took the peas and this spring drilled 
them in. 

I have always had a sort of easy conviction that 
it was well to sow clean, pure, and well grown seed; 
but the conviction was not strong enough to enable 
me to resist the temptation to sow such seed as we 
happened to have, or such as was easy to get. But 
now I think I am converted—and I hope to stay 
converted. This crop of peas has taught me a les- 
son I hope never to forget. There is as much dif- 
ference in the growth, vigor, and luxuriance of these 
peas as between a grade Cotswold and a common 
Merino. 





“Prizes for grain,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ are won 
by those who know how to clean it most thorough- 
ly. I guess if I had run my wheat as many times 
through the fanning mill as you did, I could have 
beat you.’’—I won’t argue that point. The extra 
quality of these prize peas may have been due in a 
good degree to the skill with which they were 
cleaned. No matter about that. If so, it shows 
the importance of having a good fanning mill, and 
using it until we have got out the largest and heav- 
iest grains for seed. If a farmer has 500 bushels of 
wheat, and wants 50 bushels for sced, it will pay 
him to run the whole lot through the fanning mill, 
until he has got out 50 bushels of the best kernels. 
We should clean our grain for seed as carefully as 
an experienced exhibitor cleans his grain for a fair. 





1 have an idea that we shall see higher prices for 
wheat, and lower prices for barley for the next few 
years. Last year barley paid better than wheat. 
Next year it would not be surprising if wheat paid 
better than barley. I think the prospects for farm- 
ers are quite encouraging. The present and pros- 
pective good prices for pork will add largely to the 
aggregate profits of farmers, and do much to en- 
hance our general prosperity. Many financiers are 
looking:to political action to set the wheels of trade 
and commerce in motion. Iam lookingtothe pork 
barrel and the corn crop. The pig is master of the 
situation. He is the most potent agent for keep- 
ing down railroad freights and for increasing agri- 
cultural profits. We can, by his aid, pack a dozen 
bushels of corn in a barrel, and transport it around 
the world. What we have to do now is to look to 
the quality of our pork, bacon, hams and lard. 





English Cheese Making. 


—p— 


The literature of cheese-making has received a 
valuable addition in a paper recently published by 
Mr. I. C. Morton, the well known English Agricul- 
tural writer and editor. This paper, written for 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and re-published in pamphlet form, gives 
that which no other work upon dairying, that we 
know of, contains, but which is most valuable and 
eagerly looked for, viz: accurate and exact infor- 
mation as to the details of cheese-making ; such 
as: the temperatures at which the various opera- 
tions should be performed ; the manuer of making 
rennet, and the exact proportion of rennet to be 
used with a certain quantity of milk. The detail 








of the methods of making the famous Cheddar and 
Cheshire cheese, are given as follows. 

CHEDDAR CHEESE.—In the Cheddar system, by 
which the best cheese in the world is made, milk 
of the morning and evening is brought toa tem- 
perature of from 78 to 84 degrees, according to the 
condition of the weather ; if that has been warm, 
the rennet will be as effective with the lower tem- 
perature, as with the higher 
after a cold night. The 
evening’s milk is placed in 
vessels to cool during the 
night, being stirred at inter- 
vals during the evening, is 
skimmed in the morning, 
and the cream with a por- 
tion of the milk is heated 
up to 100 degrees, by float- 
ing it in tin pails in a boiler. 
The whole is poured into 
the vat or tub, into which 
the morning’s milk is being 
strained, so that the whole 
is brought to the proper temperature. The rennet, 
half-a-pint to 100 gallons of milk, is then poured 
in. The rennet is made from small stomachs of 
calves killed at a week old, cured, and kept 18 
months before being used. The stomachs are 
steeped in salt water—one quart to each—for three 
weeks. This rennet is strong enough to form the 
curd in one hour at the above temperature. The 
curd is cut in the usual manner with curd-knives, 
but with great care lest the cream should escape 
with the whey, and with several interruptions of 
the process, which in all takes half an hour. It is 
thus broken into pieces no larger than pegs. The. 
whole mass is then gradually and carefully heated 
by means of hot water let into a space around the 
cheese tub, up to 100 degrees. This takes half an 
hour. The hot water is then drawn off, and the 
curd is stirred for half an hour in the hot whey, 
being then reduced to still smaller fragments. 
Another half hour is allowed for the curd to settle, 
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Fig. 2.—VAT FOR CHEDDAR CHEESE. 


when the whey is drawn off into a vat 6 inches 
deep, where it is cooled, skimmed, and the cream 
made into butter. This is equal to about half-a 
pound per cow per week. After standing another 
half hour, the curd is cut into pieces, turned over; 
left for half an hour longer, and again cut and left 
for a quarter of an hour. It is then slightly acid 
to the taste. If the acid becomes too much devel- 
oped, the cheese will not press solidly, but will 
sink and become misshapen. It is then torn to 
pieces by hand and cooled, packed in thin layers in 
the vat, and after being pressed for half a day, it is 
again broken up by hand. When cool, sour, dry, 
and tough enough, it is ground in the curd mill; 
2 Ibs. of salt are added to 1121bs. of curd, and when 
quite cold, it is placed in the hoop with the cloth, 






and to the press. The pressure is about 
1,800 #0 2,000 pounds. cloth is changed 
the n@xt day, and again om the second day. On 
the day the cheese is t from the press to 


the cheese room, ba 1, aud turned daily for 
some time. The tempe ofthe chéese room 
is kept at 65 degrees. The cheese is ready for sale 
at the end of three months. The weights of these 
cheeses are from 75 to 120 pounds, this being de- 
pendent upon the size of the dairy, the object be- 
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‘ing to make all the milk of 30 to 40 cows for one 
day, into one cheese. 

Tue Cuzsurre System is but slightly different 
from this. The 
milk is set at 90 de- 
grees, a very small 
portion of the 
cream of the even- 
ing milk being re- 
served for the fam- 
ily butter. The ren- 
net used is made 
2 the day before. 8 
= or 9 square inches 
(a piece 2x4 or3 
x 8 inches), of the 
dried stomach is 
put for one day in- 
to a pint of salt 
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Fig. 3.—OURD-MILL. warm place. This 


fs enough for 100 gallons of milk. When weighed 
and measured accurately, 300 grains of the dry 
stomach, standing in 12 ounces of water, at a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees, for a day, yielded the proper 
quantity for 50 gallons 
of milk at 90 degrees. 
When the curd is so tough 
that a piece of about a 
pound in weight, will rest 
upon the hand without 
breaking, it is salted with 
83 to 44 Ibs. to the 112 Ibs. 
of curd, broken in the 
eurd-mill, and then placed in the hoop by hand for 
pressing. It is pressed very lightly, turned each 
day in the press, and a dry cloth used each time. 
After one or two hours’ pressing, the curd is placed 


: Fig. 4.—cv.inper, 
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Fig. 5.— WOODEN CURD-KNIFE. 
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Fig. 6.—CURD-KNIFE WITH BLADES. 





Fig. 7.—HORIZONTAL CURD-KNIFE. 


ina warm chamber or oven, at a temperature of 90 
to 100° during the night. The cheese is in the 
press for three days, when it is bandaged, taken to 
the cheese room, and turned each day for several 
days. Five to seven days are required in drying a 
cheese made thus, but it soon ripens for market. 

The Cheddar system is particularly well adapted 
for either the factory or the farm dairy. No food 
is more nutritious and wholesome than well made 
and ripened cheese, and every farmer should have 
it upon his table every day. Small Cheddar cheeses 
may be made where six to ten cows are kept, by 
following the directions given in this article. The 
rennets may be saved for use by procuring the 
fourth stomach of milk-fed calves, removing the 
contents without“washing the interior, putting a 
handful of salt into it, and rubbing the outside 
well with salt. Asmall twig is then put into it to 
stretch it, as shown in fig. 1, and it is hung up in 
the dairy to dry. Great care must be taken to eure 
it perfectly, as one tainted rennet would spoil a 
thousand pounds of cheese. The form of the curd- 
vat is shown at fig. 2; it may be small or large to 
suit the need. The curd-mill is shown at fig. 3, and 


grinding cylinder at fig. 4. A curd knife made 
wood, at fig. 5; a knife with several blades is 





water, kept in a: 





shown at fig. 6, and at fig. 7 is the knife for cutting 
the curd horizontally. At fig. 8 is a cloth bag, into 
which the curd is placed for a cheese about 10 or 
15 pounds weight, (needing 50 to 75 quarts of milk) ; 
fig. 9 is the hoop into which the bag filled with curd 
is placed. The curd is then pressed as shown in 
fig. 10, the pressure for 20 pounds of curd being 
about 1,000 pounds. This pressure may be made 
by a weight hung on to the end of a lever, every 
pound weight on the long arm being increased as 
many,.times as that arm is longer than the short 
one. With these directions any person should be 
able to make a cheese, and after a few attempts, 
and perhaps a failure or two, to make a good one. 
Some of the above cuts were given in the Agricul- 
turist several years ago, but will be new to many of 
our more recently acquired readers. 


Frame for Grinding Tools. 


—~——- 


Itis rarely that tools upon the farm are ground 
in the best manner; even the tools of mechanics 
are sometimes found with faulty and ill-ground 
edges. Instead of a perfect bevel parallel as to 
heel and edge, and of a proper angle, the majority 
of cutting tools, such as plane irons, chisels of all 
kinds, and draw knives, are found on examination 
by a critical person, to have either a convex or a 
concave bevel which, at the same time, is wider 
from heel to edge on one side than on the other, 
not at right angles with 
the side of the tool, and 
with the angle of the 
bevel, too short in soft 
wood cutting tools, and 
too long in those for 
working hard wood or 
iron. This irregularity 
comes from unsteadiness 
in holding the tool while 
it is being ground, from = 
holding it in a wrong ~~ 
position, and from hay- * 
ing the stone uneven, al- 
though this last trouble 
is the necessary conse- 
quence of the first. The . 
first requisite in grinding 
a tool properly is to have 
the stone hung and bal- 
anced truly. The next 
is to have the stone 
turned evenly on the 
face. This is best done 
by means of an old file used upon a solid rest 
as in turning in a lathe. The next is to havea 
contrivance for holding the tool to be sharpened 











Fig. 1.—FRAME FOR HOLDING TOOLS. 


in such a manner that it will be ground to the 
proper angle, and meanwhile is held rigidly and 
immovable to the surface of the stone. It is im- 
possible to do this by hand without some help. 
When the operator must turn the stone himself, 
his case is hopeless, unless he can have some me- 
chanical aid. Such aid may be secured by the help 
of the simple device here illustrated, which is shown 
separately in fig. 1. It is a frame of wood fur- 
nished with clamps of light half-round or flat bar 
iron, which are tightened by nuts or thumb screws 
at the back. The tool to be ground is fixed firmly 
in theclamps. The frame is pivoted by the arms 
to the grind-stone frame by means of movable pins. 
There are several pin-holes by the use of which the 














angle at which the tool is presented to the stone 
may be changed. In fig. 2 the frame is seen in 
use as the operator presses the tool to the stone 
while he turns it by the treadie. This contrivance 
may be modified in numberless ways to meet differ 
ent requirements, but the principle will be always 






Fig. 2.—FRAME ATTACHED TO STONE. 





the same. For instance, and it is a very extreme 
case, to grind a cutting bar for a mower or reaper, 
we would use a stone with a double beveled face 
ground purposely for this work, as shown in fig. 3. 
The bar would be clamped in the frame by using 
a piece of stout inch-board and placing the bar be- 





GRINDING MOWER-KENIFE, 





tween this and the frame, and screwing the clamp 
tightly. To sustain the end of the bar stcadily, 
a support should be used, consisting of a sliding- 
rod with a cross-bar at the top, which may be fixed 
by a wedge at the properhightforuse. If ascythe 
is to be ground, the frame may be fixed so as to 
form a rest upon which the tool may be stcadied, 
also when grinding broad tools, as the knives of 
planing machines or edgers for shingle machines, it 
may be fixedinthesame manner. By changing the 
manner of using the device or adding to it in this 
way, it may be made very serviceable. 


a ¢ @ >a . 
Water-Trough for Stables, 


Where water is supplied to the stable by pipes te 
every stall, the arrangement shown in the accom- 
panying engraving will be found very convenient, 
The illustra-tazzz oo 
tion speaks : 
for itself, so 
that but little 
description is 
needed. The 
trough may 
be of wood, 
although cast 
iron, enamel- 
led inside, is 
preferable. The water is let in and discharged 
by means of a key tap, the key being made to fit 
every tap in the stable. There can thus be no 











WATER-TROUGH. 
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accidental overflow or stoppage of the water, and 
the flow is regulated with ease and certainty. 
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Ladders for the House and Barn. 


i 


Every farm-house and barn should be provided 
with a ladder. The most vulnerable part of a farm- 
house as to fireis the roof. This is true also of the 
barn and stables, so far as regards outside fires. 
For want of a ladder the house may burn, when 
one pailful of water applied at the right place, 
might have quenched the fire at its first discovery. 
We would, therefore, have a ladder for the house 
and one for the barn always in reach, and never to 
be loaned, except of course in case of emergency, 
when it should always be 
brought back again as 
soon as possible. It may 
not be out of place to say 
a word here as to return- 
ing borrowed things. A 
neighbor, who is willing 
to lend when asked, 
should certainly be treat- 
ed with so much show of 
gratitude as to have the 
borrowed article returned 
to him as soon as it has 
been used. Inthe case of 
ladders, which are fre- 
quently borrowed — for 
few farmers have them— 
it is generally necessary 
for the lenders to go and 
bring them back again. 
Every owner or occupier 
of a country or farm- 
house should have a lad-} 
der ready for instant use.t 
To make a ladder is a 
very easy matter. A piece 
of 2x4 spruce timber of 
straight grain, free from 
knots, will make a very 
good one, when a round 
pole of the proper character cannot be procured. 
A well-grown slender spruce pole makes the best 
ladder. It should be well seasoned and straight, 
and sawn into two equal parts exactly in the center, 
peeled and shaved down to a good taper. Two 
pieces of 2x 4 will answer 2 good purpose. In this 
case the timber may be cut away at each end, leav- 
ing it strongest in the middle where the greatest 
strain comes, as shown at fig.1. The rungs should 
be of white ash, tapered to both ends, and should 
be well seasoned. The holes shouid be marked out 
en the sides, and bored with the proper slant to ad- 
mit of the spread of the lower end of the ladder. 
This may be done by marking a short wooden 
straight edge with the proper slant for the holes, 
and then marking them upon the rough pieces be- 
fore they are dressed out. 

In carrying a long ladder, the easiest way is to 
fasten it upon a wheelbarrow, as shown in fig. 2, 
and taking it by the end as handles to trundle it 
along. One can then see the whole ladder before 
him, and in turning corners is in no danger of do- 
ing any injury to anything that may come in the 





























Fig. 2.—-MANNER OF CARRYING A 


way of the sweep of the hinder half, as may happen 
when it is carried upon the shoulder. <A very con- 
venient ladder for the barn is made in two halves 
hinged together, as shown at fig. 3. It is kept 
from spreading by cords tied to screw eyes upon 
each half. When the whole is needed for use, the 
eords can be wound around the joints where the 
sides lap, and a long ladder is made of it. The 
foregoing, with its illustrations, was prepared be- 














fore we received the article on Extension Ladders, 
by L. D. 8., given last month on p. 296. While 
they differ in some unimportant details, the two 
articles together give the farmer such full instruc- 


Fig. 3.—LADDER IN HALYES. 
tions, that he need not be without a ladder because 
he does not know how to make one. 

—_—————— Oa 

An Improved Corn Crib, 
—~—- 


The waste caused by vermin in the corn-crib is 
frequently very serious. Rats are the especial 





enemy of the farmer in this respect, and any means 
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trap door may be made in the center of this floor 
to hand up corn from below. Any corn that is 
shelled off from the ears, and falls through the floor, 
can be picked up by poultry or pigs, and none will 
be wasted. If desired, lean-to sheds may be built 
against the sides of the crib, giving valuable room 
for many purposes. The shed between the cribs 
will make an excellent storehouse for implements, 
and as many doors may be made in the cribs as 
may bedesired. These should be slide doors, and 
loose boards she uld be placed across the door-ways 
inside, to prevent the corn resting against them. 
The roof should be well shingled, and a door made 
at each end of the upper loft, which may be 
opened as needed for thorough ventilation. 


Pure Air in the Stable. 
—~— 

The comfort and health of farm animals depend 
greatly upon the purity of the air in the stables, 
and their usefulness and profitableness depend on 
the comfort and health they may enjoy. Pure air 
can only be obtained through drainage and ventila- 
tion. Want of drainage can not be substituted by 
ventilation, for the gases which arise from the de- 
composition of the droppings of the animals, are 
constantly being produced, and are supplied as fast 
as they may be conveyed away. These gases are 
very injurious. The products of the decomposition 
of the waste from stables are chiefly pungent am- 
moniacal gases, which cause diseases of the eyes, 
and irritation and inflam- 
mation of the air-passages 
and lungs ; and sulphuret- 
— ted hydrogen and similar 
compoands, which enter- 
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ing the lungs poison the 
blood, and cause diseases 
of the typhoid type, which 
are so common in crowded 
stables. Drainage and 
ventilation should there- 
| fore go together. As 3 
matter of profit the drain- 
age of stables should not 
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AN IMPROVED OORN 





ORIB, 
whereby their ravages may be prevented, will be 
productive of a great saving. The burrowing rat, 
which makes its nest beneath the buildings or rub- 
bish piles, does the most mischief in the corn-crib, 
and unless the crib is so made that there are no 
hiding places about it, it is impossible to dislodge 
it from its retreat. The corn-crib, of which the 
illustration is an end view, is made so that it is 
inaccessible to rats or mice, and there are no 
hiding places beneath it. It is elevated three 
feet above the ground, on firmly set posts. The 
cribs are 6 to 8 feet wide, and of any desired 
length; for 4,000 bushels of corn in the ear, the 
building should be 40 feet long, with cribs 8 feet 
wide and 12 feet high. The outside is closely 
boarded and battened. The floor of the cribs are 
made of three-inch strips, set an inch-and-a-half 
apart, to admit a cur- 

rent of air. The space 

=y between the cribs is 12 

feet wide, and is closed 
inside from the bottom 
of the cribs to the 
ground, forming an in- 
side shed, which is 
not accessible to any 
farm animals or vermin. This inner shed is closed 
by sliding doors at each end. The cribs are boarded 
up inside the shed with three-inch strips placed a 
quarter of an inch or half an inch apart, to admit 
air. The cribs are thus weather-proof on the out- 
side, and by opening the slide doors, free circula- 
tion of air can be obtained in fine weather. Above, 
the shed is floored over, forming an apartment 12 
feet wide, by 40 feet long, for storage of corn, A 












be neglected. The largest 
portion of the nitrogen of 
the manure exists in the 
liquid portion, and no 
other valuable part of the 
manure is s0 yolatile, 
as that which contains 
the nitrogen. If the liquid waste from the stable 
is not properly collected, we lose that part of the 
manure which is of the greatest value, and which 
acts with the greatest rapidity in the soil. It is not 
enough that drains and a safe drainage-tank should 
be provided, but some contrivance should be used 











Fig. 1.—TRap. Fig. 2.—sEOTION, 


to prevent the gases from the tank and the drains 
from escaping into the stable. A drain-trap, such 
as is shown at fig. 1, and in section at fig. 2, will 
answer this purpose very effectively. It is a box 
of wood, covered with a stout grating, and di- 





Fig. 3.—ROOF VENTILATOR. 


placed across it at the upper part. The outlet to 
the discharge-pipe is placed above the level of the 
lower edge of the board partition, so that the wa- 
ter in the trap always covers this lower edge, and 
prevents any vapor or gas from passing from the 
drain to the stable. The trap should be flushed 
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out frequently with a pail of water and a handful of 
ground gypsum (plaster) should be thrown into it 
every day. By these means, and occasionally wash- 
ing the floor and gutters, the stables may be kept 
sweet and clean. There will remain then only the 
impure air from the lungs and bodies of the ani- 
mals to be carried off by the ventilators. These 
should be arranged so that no cold drafts can oc- 
eur. A number of 
small openings are 
preferable to one 
large one. The 
ventilators may be 
| placed in the roofs 
i orthe walls. They 
| should be made 
| with movable 
laths, so that they 
can be closed in 
stormy weather 

sufficiently to keep out rain or snow, and yet 

permit foul air to pass outward. Fig. 3 shows 

a roof-ventilator, and figs. 4 and 5 others for the 

walls. It is sometimes very convenient to place 

the last-named ever the window, in which case it 

may be included in the same frame with the win- 

dow, at a saving of expense. Windows are not 

good ventilators at all times, unless they are pro- 
- vided with lathed shutters, as they allow of a strong 

draft of air, which is as likely to blow inward a6 




































































Fig. 4.—sIpE VENTILATOR. 








Fig. 5.—SIDE VENTILATOR. 


outward, but if a ventilator, as here described, is 
placed over every window, then every need is well 
provided for. These ventilators may be opened or 
shut by means of cords. It will be obvious that 
the wall ventilators should be placed as near the 
ceiling as possible. Abundant spaces covered with 
wire-grating ought to be made in the doors or 
walls near the bottom, to admit fresh air. 
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A Feed-Box for Poultry. 


— — 


‘ In successfully keeping several hundred fowls at 
atime, we found it to be both economical and con- 
venient, to have a supply of food always accessible. 
At the end of the season there was no more corn 
eharged in proportion to the number of fowls, than 
in feeding in the ordinary manner. Of several 
kinds of feed-boxes and troughs that were tried, the 
one here illustrated was found to be the best. One 
of its important features is its capacity for aecom- 
modating a large flock. If made of boards, 16 feet 
long, one box is large enough for 150 fowls. When 












FEED-BOX FOR POULTRY. 


the food is always ready, the fowls do not all want 
to feed at the same time, and 100 can feed at once 
ata trough of this length, with some crowding, 
though not more than is usual in feeding fowls in 
large flocks. Another good feature is its cleanli- 
ness, the food can not be fouled by being tramp- 
led trodden upon, and in feeding fine food, 
none is wasted. Crushed boiled potatoes and meal 
or other soft food may be fed as well as corn, and 
1¢ food is protected from rain and snow. The 
rough is raised upon feet about three inches from 
he ground. On each side is a foot-board, nine 
and the feed-space is six inches wide ; 
twelve inches wide, will form the 
may be two or three inches 





deep, or more, if thought desirable. The feeding- 
spaces are made of square pickets, one inch thick, 
with the edges rounded off smoothly, and a foot 
long. One side of the cover is hinged, so that it 
can be raised in filling the box, and fastened with a 
hasp and peg whenshut down. For convenience of 
removal, a small wheel may be placed at one end, 
and a pair of handles at the other, so that it is in 
reality a sort of wheelbarrow, which can be moved 
from place to place. If some little trouble is taken 
to dress the lumber, and put the trough together 
neatly, and to paint it, it will make a very neat ad- 
dition to the poultry yard, and will be much more 
durable than if left rough. 
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Rye FOR WINTER PasTuRE.—An early sown 
crop of rye will furnish a valuable winter or early 
spring pasture. The cost would be as follows. 
Plowing one acre, seed two bushels, harrowing or 
drilling, and if necessary some fertilizer. Really, 
the whole cost will be the seed, because the labor 
will be well expended on the land. A portion of 
this cost will be returned in the manure left upon 
the field by the cattle pastured. The return will 
be at least equal to the value of one ton of hay per 
acre, which will be a handsome profit. In addition 
to the value of the feed gained, the condition of 
the stock will be greatly improved by a healthful 
change of feed at a time when it is much needed. 
What is left of the crop after it has been pastured, 
will be valuable to plow under, and the ground 
will be in an excellent condition for aspring crop. 
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Does Pork Pay in New England. 


—_——— 





After cyphering on the pork question for the last 
five years, we have found so little profit in good 
years, and so much loss in bad, that we had pretty 
much settled upon the policy of no pork at all upon 
a New England farm. We have no abhorence of 
swine’s flesh, and shall probably continue to favor 
the baked pork and beans, the boiled dinner, the 
codfish cakes, the fried fish, the spare-ribs, and 
other good dishes of which pork is the glory, unto 
the end, whether the pig is raised in Illinois or in 
our own stye. Looking at the question in a purely 
economical view, we do not think it pays us to 
raise pork to sell. As a matter of private opinion, 
which we should not like to have published outside 
of the Agriculturist family, we think we have lost 
money on every pound of pork we have sold for 
the last five years. It may possibly pay to keep a 
pig or two to utilize the wastes of the family and 
as a matter of esthetics to raise your own pork for 
delicate white lard, and pink slices to broil and fry, 
and for one’s own ham and sausage, but not be- 
yond. To raise pork for the general market, brings 
us into competition with the prairies and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, where corn is grown for twenty 
cents or less a bushel. Whole hogs well fattened 
are put down in our village markets every winter 
for about six or seven cents a pound in consequence 
of this competition of the west, and this does not 
give over fifty or sixty cents a bushel for our corn, 
which is a good deal below the market price. We 
have outgrown the necessity of fattening pork, and 
relying upon the sale to raise money to meet farm 
expenses, We can raise other things that pay 
much better, because they are free, comparatively, 
from the competition of the great west. Butter 
still pays fairly, and a very nice article pays still 
better. It is not difficult to make a style of butter 
that will command fifty to sixty cents a pound sold 
to regular customers every week, in the village or 
city market. The same roots and meal that makes 
pork will make butter. Milk pays better still, 
either sold wholesale in the city, or peddled in the 
village. Raising poultry pays better. Many of our 
farmers raise large quantities of turkeys, geese, 
ducks, hens, and eggs, and the sales run from three 
to six hundred dollars annually. Chickens and 
turkeys brings from two to three times as much a 
pound as pork, and it costs but little more to make 
a pound of poultry than a pound of pork. Sheep 
pay better than pork. With a good sheep pasture 





the returns from a flock for lambs, mutton, and 
wool, are very satisfactory, and the labor is light. 
Raising blooded stock—herd-book animals, horses, 
sheep, and cattle—pays better, if one understands 
the business. Grazing and fattening cattle is a 
good businéss, and brings up a farm with very little 
labor. We havea class of farmers who make this 
a specialty, buying three and four-year-old steers in 
the spring and selling in the fall. Such farming 
pays well, and fruit farming, and these specialties 
are growing every year with an increasing town and 
city population. If we will study the home markets ' 
that are springing up in the older states, and aim 
to supply them, we shall make more money and 
raise less pork. NEw ENGLANDER. 


Horse Feed-Troughs. 


—_e— 


Many horses have a disagreeable habit of wasting 
their feed by throwing it out of their mangers in 
the search for the best portions. To prevent this, 
when cut feed is used, the feed-trough may be 
made with cross-bars,as shown in fig. 1. The bars 
prevent any violent jerking of the head in the effort 
to scatter the feed, which cannot be thrown out. 
This trough is well adapted for a loose box. A 
door may be cut in the front of the box or stall, 
opening inwards, which will prevent the horse from 
pushing it open, and acord may be affixed by which 
it can be opened and kept raised when desired. A 
hay-trough, furnished with a similar preventive, is 
shown at fig. 2. This isacommon form of manger, 
and the grating seen inside is a frame made of iron 
rods, about half an inch thick, which moves upon 
hinges at the back. It may be raised to put in the 
hay, and when let down lies upon the hay, and pre- 
vents it from being thrown out. We saw this last 
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Fig. 1.—FEED-TROUGH FOR HORSES. 
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described arrangement in the very complete barn 
of Messrs. Reisig & Hexamer, of New Castle, N. Y. 
This barn was fully described and illustrated in the 











Fig. 2.—MANGER FOR HAY. 


Agricultural Annual for 1867 ; it is worthy of study, 
as it possesses many valuable conveniences. 





Small Butter Packages. 


—o— 


The market price of a commodity depends very 
largely upon its quality, appearance, and the con- 
venient form in which it is presented to the pur- 
chaser. This is especially the case as to dairy pro- 
ducts. Butter is exceedingly perishable, and if 
handled or disturbed in the marketing, its value is 
greatly lessened. Dairymen do not seem to know 
this fact, if we are to judge by the way their butter 
comes to market for distribution by retailers. A 
large class of consumers need small packages, 
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holding from five pounds upwards. If these 
~were made in such a shape and of such material 
that they could be used when empty for some 
domestic purposes, if it was not convenient to re- 
turn them, or so cheaply that they could be thrown 
aside without much loss, a great convenience would 
result. We have seen a small butter package, 
which is made by James Gilberds, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., which seems to answer the purpose well. It 
is of tin, with a wooden lining, and is made to pack 
from 5 to 50 pounds. The wooden lining is a new 
feature in these packages, and prevents the cor- 
rosion of the tin from contact with the salt of the 
butter; the tin casing protects the light wooden 
lining, and gives strength with lightness. 
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A Look at Some Western Dairies. 
BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 
saucdiitiine: 


NorTHERN ILL1no1s.—Those who think the Prai- 
rie State wholly given to hog and hominy, have a 
very imperfect conception of its agriculture. Ina 
recent trip to Elgin, in Kane county, over the North- 
western railroad, we had occasion to notice the great 
change which a few years have wrought. Of ne- 
cessity the settler of small means seeks bread and 
meat for his family, and corn and the pig by which 
he can transmute it into meat are his first thought. 
Then comes wheat to give variety to histable. The 
cow is an after thought, and among the luxuries of 
life. The rude age of agriculture is already passed 
in all this region. There are thriving villages at 
frequent intervals all along the road, making good 
home markets, and calling for a great variety of 
farm products. The call is no longer confined to 
corn and ham. They want beef, veal, milk, butter, 
cheese, mutton, and lamb, poultry and eggs, and 
the whole catalogue of large and small fruits. It 
was cheering to see how largely these wants are 
met in the districts immediately around these vil- 
lages. Orchards and gardens are frequent, and the 
farmers’ homes are often surrounded with orna- 
mental trees, and occasionally a vineyard is plant- 
ed. It has the appearance of a long settled coun- 
try. Everywhere the leading crops, corn, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and grass, are in splendid condition. 
Elgin is in the valley of Fox River, a region of high 
rolling prairie, well watered and beautiful. It is 
best known to the public as the seat of the factory 
of the National Watch Company.. This industry 
has grown from small beginnings into national im- 
portance. The machinery, mostly invented and 
made here, saves labor so much, that they can un- 
dersell the best watches made in Europe, and are 
now exporting watches. A large town of some ten 
thousand people has grown up around the factory, 
and other manufactures are well established. It is 
not so well known that this is a fine dairy region, 
and its products rival the butter and cheese of New 
York State. Ina district about the city not much 
larger than the county, they have 42,000 cows, 11 
cheese factories, 5 butter factories, and, in the city 
itself, a factory for making Borden’s condensed 
milk. This last industry has been well established — 
for several years, and findsa ready market for its 
product quite largely on the sea-board. Chicago, 
of course, consumes all the cheese and butter made 
here, that is not taken in the local markets. The 
quality is said to be of the best, and sells at the top 
of the market. The factory system of making but- 
ter and cheese is well established in this and other 
districts in the vicinity of Chicago, and we see no 
reason why it should not spread all through the 
north-west, and follow close in the rear of our set- 
tlers to the Pacific coast. The well-watered valleys 
fed by streams from the Rocky Mountains are very 
numerous, and a large part of the mountains them 
selves are well adapted to dairy industry. The 
grass is luxuriant, the streams are clear and cold, 
the climate healthful, The cow and the factory are 
much better condensers of the wealth of these pas- 
tures and meadows than the swine. Cheese brings 
at least twice the price of pork, and butter is worth 
three or four times as much. There is no differ- 
ence in the cost of transportation. The shrewd 


people that have settled northern Iliinois and Wis- 





consin, and the regions west, cannot fail to appre- 
ciate these facts. 

Tar Dairy INTEREST IN THE GRAZING BELT.— 
Stretching away east of the Rocky Mountains to 
the one-hundredth meridian, is a belt of country 
some hundred miles across and two thousand miles 
long, known as the grazing region. This was the 
favorite range of the buffalo, especially in winter, 
and he still shares it with ever increasing herds of 
Texas and graded cattle. It is the great beef-grow- 
ing region of the country, in which cattle graze the 
year round, requiring no shelter and only the care 
of herdsmen. Immense fortunes are made in this 
business. It has been considered rather a problem 
whether good butter and cheese could be made of 
these grasses. Most eastern people have the im- 
pression, and it amounts to a very strong prejudice, 
that nothing but clover and the cultivated grasses 
in the favorable climate of the dairy districts of the 
east, will serve to make firstrate cheese and butter. 
Webster, Randall & Co. have undertaken to solve 
this problem. All the members of the firm are 
from New York state. E. D. Webster is the chief 
manager, and D. A. Baker the superintendent of 
the cheese fastory. The business is located at 
North Platte, on the Union Pacific railroad, just on 
the eastern edge of this great grazing belt. We 
recently had the pleasure of visiting this estab- 
lishment in company with others interested in 
dairy matters. The company came out here last 
fall, and took up a quarter section of land near the 
village. Upon this the home, cheese factory, and 
farm buildings are located. All the region north 
of them is still unoccupied, and affords abundant 
grass for thousands of cattle. They have already 
invested $20,000 in their enterprise, and propose to 
increase their capital as the business seems to de- 
mand. They will unite the dairy interest with the 
raising of cattle for beef. They have about 600 
head of cattle, including steers, cows, and calves. 
At present they are milking only 120 cows, but will 
soon have 200, and by another year, from 3 to 400. 
From the present number of cows they get about 
1,400 lbs. of milk. The milk is of good quality, and 
eight quarts of it make a pound of green cheese. 
The weight shrinks about one-fifth in curing. It is 
ready for market when thirty days old. Some of it 
has already been sold, and gives good satisfaction. 
We had the privilege of testing several of the 
cheeses, and consider them equal to the average of 
the factory cheese of the east. The sample.of it 
that we took away for our lunch-basket eats well. 


Butter-making is only an incident of the enterprise, 


and is chiefly designed to test the feasibility of 
making good butter. This is made by Mrs. Ran- 
dall, a lady of high culture and social position, who 
prefers this pioneer life to the elegant ease of the 
circles in which she has been bred. With an hon- 
est pride she showed us several hundred pounds of 
her butter laid down in earthen pots. It was a 
nice article, good enough for New England or New 


‘York. The products of this factory will find a 


ready market at Cheyenne and Denver, where dairy 
products are much higher than upon the sea-board. 
This experiment we consider a splendid success. 
It is demonstrated that butter and cheese of an 
excellent quality can be made from the grasses 
that grow upon this vast elevated plain. There is, 
without doubt, more grass in this region west of 
the Missouri burnt up and decaying upon the 
ground every year than is used in all the settled 
portion of the country. To teach the nation how 
to turn this vast sea of herbage into wealth, is a 
noble ambition. The cheese factory system of the 
east properly introduced here will add millions 
to the annual earnings of our people. Cheap labor 
is wanted here, and John Chinaman is coming. C. 
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A Water-TroveH ror SHEEP.—In watering 
sheep from a trough during the winter season, the 
wool about the cheeks is very apt to become loaded 
with ice, especially in case of those with faces 
thickly woolled. To avoid this, a covered trough 
with holes through which the sheep can drink may 
be used. If the trough is supplied with running 
spring water, and the overflow is carried away ina 
covered drain, there will be noice about it, or at 











most but a very little in the coldest weather, A 
copious supply of water of a moderate temperature 
is of the greatest importance to sheep in the win- 
ter, although some people believe that sheep need 
no drink in the winter season, This is a very great 
error, and no owner of a flock should fail to provid 








ample water, and to supply it in the most comfort- 
able manner, so as to induce the sheep to drink. 
A trough, such as we have found useful, is shown 
in the engraving. 
—_——— +0 aa 
SELECTION OF SEED.—Among animals. repro- 
duction is most successful and profitable, when the 
agents used are most nearly perfect. And the same 
holds good with vegetables. The seed is the pa- 
rent of the crop, and poor seed will invariably pro- 
duce a poor crop. The heaviest, plumpest, and 
ripest seed.is to be chosen, if we would secure the 
most profitable harvest. Of course no farmer 
should sow weeds, and expect to reap wheat, there- 
fore the seed must be perfectly clean. It will pay 
to pick out cockle, chess, and such seeds by hand, 
rather than sow them to stock the ground here- 
after. This present labor will be far the lighter 
than the after one of killing weeds. The proper 
selection of seeds for the is of the 
greatest importance. This is no new discovery, 
but is a fact that needs frequent repetition. One 
of the oldest writers on agriculture, who lived 
2,000 years ago, declared the same thing when he 
said, ‘‘ I have seen seed to degenerate year by year, 
unless the largest were culled out laboriously.’’ 


A Place for the Wagon-Box. 
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When not in use the wagon-box is a cumbrous’ 
thing to store away. It is too costly to be allowed 
to lie about amongst the plows and harrows, and 
too bulky to find a place in the tool-house or the 
sheds. Generally it lies up against the fence, or at 
the back of the barn, where it is as much injured 
in one year by exposure, as it would be by several 
years of use. A very convenient plan is to hoist it 
up to the ceiling of a wagon-shed, over the place 
where the wagon usually stands; here it can al- 
ways be lowered on to the wagon in two minutes, 
and it is out of the way, and safe from injury. It 
is necessary to have four rings on the wagon-box, 
one near each corner, two short ropes, and two 
long ones ; and two small pulley-blocks fastened 
to the beams overhead. The short ropes are tied 
to the rings, each crossing one end of the wagon- 
box. There should be a loop in the middle of each 
of these short ropes, to which the long ropes can 
be tied or hooked. When the wagon is backed in- 
to the proper place, the ropes are fastened to the 
wagon-box, and each end of the box is hoisted a 
few feet alternately, (if there is only one person to 
pull it up,) until itis high enough. The ropes are 
fastened around cleats fixed to the wall of the shed. 
In the illustration, given on the following page, 
the wagon-box is shown hoisted up, and the ropes 
fastened to the cleats. 
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A Conservatory Chapel. at Utica, N. Y. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
o ees 








Since the time that Sir Joseph Paxton con- 
ceived the idea of the first Crystal Palace, and 
carried it into execution, the use of glass in 
structures of various kinds has widely extend- 
ed. Among all the purposes which glass 
structures have been made to serve, the city of 
Utica, N. Y., is, so far as Iam aware, the first 
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to use one as a receiving-chapel for its dead. | 
As is the custom in modern burial places, the 


Forest 
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with ready access to the receiving-vault ; this 
chapel was built of stone, and was found to be 
quite unsuited to holding funeral services dur- 
ing the winter months. In view of this diffi- 
culty, Mr. Thomas Hopper, one of the trustees 
of the cemetery, last fall conceived the idea of 
@ combined chapel and conservatory, and at 
once: prepared plans for a structure of this 
kind, an interior view of which is given below. 
The main body of the building is 80 x 86 fect 
on the ground, and 25 ft. in its greatest hight; 
in addition there is on each side a lean-to or 
wing, 10 ft. wide, 13 ft. high, and running the 
length of the main structure. In front there is 
@ porch or covered carriage-way, where those 
who attend the funeral can alight without be- 
ing exposed in stormy weather. The main 
portion of the building, or auditorium, is ar- 
ranged for holding the last services; mevable 
seats, and all needed accessories being provid- 
ed. Under each wing or lean-to on the sidcs, 
there being no partition between these and the 
main building, is abundant room for the dis- 
play of rare and beautiful plants, which may 
be arranged differently, if desired, on each oc- 
casion. It is certainly a pleasing idea, to see 
all that is mortal of those, who in life were 
dear, pass to their final rest amid such sur- 
toundings; but this is not the only view to be 
taken of such a chapel, and however soothing 
may be its effects upon the feelings of the be- 
reaved, its sanitary influences are still more 
important. The ordinary method of holding 
the services at the open grave in inclement 
weather, results in more serious consequences 
than most persons are aware of. Thousands of 
persons, especially those mage feeble by their 
constant care of the deceased, contract disease 
which ends in death, by standing on frozen or 
snow-covered earth during the often too pro- 
Jonged funeral services. In the usual stone 
chapels the case is not much better; being used 

only occasionally, they are but partially warm- 
ed, even when heated at all, but in the conser- 


Hill Cemetery at Utica had a chapel 
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A PLACE FOR THE WAGON-BOX.—(See puge 343.) 
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vatory chapel, the heat required to keep the 
plants in good condition, makes the place 
always ready for funeral services. The 
; Cemetery Association 

i of Utica have the ser- 
| vices of Mr. Roderick 
Campbell, a young 
man of education and 
intelligence, with an 
; excellent knowledge 
‘| of landscape garden- 
ing and _horticul- 
tural matters in gen- 
eral, We learn that it 
is the intention of the 
| association to provide 
housesin which plants 
| may be grown for 
if} the decoration of the 
grounds of the ceme- 
tery. Of course the 
= floral decoration of 
cemetery grounds is 
' nothing new, it being 
carried to remarkable 
extent at a cemetery 
with the same name 
| —Forest Hill — near 
Boston, where there 
| areample facilities for 
| producing the plants ; 
but the credit of the 
valuable idea of com- 
bining a chapel and 
conservatory is, so far 
as we are aware, entirely due to Mr. Thomas 
Hopper, of the Utica Cemetery Association. 
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Pine Barren Plants.—The Turkey’s Beard, 
—p>— 

The pine-barrens of New Jersey are tracts of 
sandy soil, covered with scrub pines and oaks, 
which extend through the sca- 
board counties of the state. 
While they have long been a 
locality of great interest to 
northern botanists, their vegeta- 
tion is so peculiar that the most 
indifferent must notice the un- 
usual forms it presents. The 
New Jcrsey barrens have many 
plants that are elsewhere to be 
found only in the pine barrens 
of North Carolina, and south- 
ward, but instead of being, as 
formerly, the “ Mecca of bota- 
nists,” as good Doct. Torrey 
used to call it, this region is 
now penetrated by a railroad, 
and the passengers get a glimpse 
of the plants which grow there, 
In various parts of the barrens, 
and especially visible from the 
road, in the vicinity of Man- 
chester, are to be seen in May, 
great quantities of a most strik- 
ing plant, about which we have 
had inquiries, and which is re- 
presented in the engraving. If 
asked its name, a few weeks 
ago, we should have been 
obliged to answer that Xero- 
phyllum asphodeloides was the F 
only name it had. Now-we Vy 
yield to none in our apprecia- ~ 
tion of the importance of 
botanical names, and hold that they should 





be used when appropriate. We also ap- ! shaped, rough on the margins, and remarkably 








preciate the importance of definite common 
names. We are well aware that the pre- 
judice against botanical names is unreason- 
able, and do not think they are any more diffi- 
cult to remember and to use, than others, if 
one really cares about plants; yet the prejudice 
exists, and instead of ridiculing it, we think 
botanists, if they would humor this feeling, 
would induce many to study their science, who 
are now repelled by the “hard names.” Com- 
mon names are very looscly applied, some 
plants have several, and there are a number of 
common names which are used for several very 
different plants. The botanist who will take 
the trouble to revise the popular nomenclature 
of our native plants, and give it form and defi- 
niteness, will do a useful work. After this di- 
gression, to come back to our plant ; Xerophyl- 
lum, the name of the genus, is from the Greek 
words for arid or dry, and leaf; the specific 
name, csphodeloides, means resembling the As- 
phodel, a garden plant much better known by 
our grandmothers than it is by us. To makea 
common name out of the botanical one, it would 
be Asphodel-like Dry-leaf, which would not 
be very smooth, or more easily remembcred 
than the botanical name itself. We were a 
while ago about to describe the plant, and had 
fixed upon “Pine-barren Asphodcl” as the 
most suitable common name for it, when one 
of our associates, who had just been to the bar- 
rens, informed us that it already had a local 
name, and was known at home as “ Turkey’s 
Beard.”—Thore might be a more pleasing 
name, but as it has the sanction of priority and 
local usage, there is no good reason why it 
should not be accepted, and stand. This name 
was no doubt given from the resemblance of 
the narrow dry leaves, to those long cvarse 
bristles which form a conspicuous tuft upon 
the breast of a mature turkey-cock. The 
plant is a perennial, with a bulbous base, bear- 
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ing a tuft of persistent leaves, which are a 
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foot or more long, very narrow or needle- 
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dry and harsh. From the center of this leafy 
cluster, the flower-stalk arises in May, and in 
vigorous plants is three or four feet high, and 
thickly clothed with smaller, very slender 
leaves. The flowers are borne at the top of 
this stem, in a dense cluster; they have the 
general structure of the Lily Family, to which 


TURKEY’S BEARD. —(Xerophyllum asphode 


the plant belongs, and though small individ- 
ually, being less than half an inch across, they 
form such an ample cluster of pure white, that 
they are quite showy. The whole aspect of 
the plant is stately ; the tuft of radical leaves, 
gracefully bending over, surmounted by the 
conspicuous flower cluster, make it look like 
an Australian rather than a native plant. It is 
well worthy of cultivation, and is much better 
know in European gardens than in ours. The 
English works advise that it be planted ina 
very sandy place, but it does not seem to be 
very particular as to soil; we have it in an 
ordinary border, where it has been two or three 
years, and being thoroughly established, it 
bleoms each spring with as much luxuriance 
as if it were on its native barrens. 
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The Ramanas Rose of Japan. 

With florists roses, provided labels do not 
get lost or misplaced, there is but little diffi- 
culty. If we are only sure that a particular 
plant is Isabella Sprunt or Perle de Lyon, we 
do not go back of that fact, but when we come 
to speak of roses in their natural state, as spe- 
cies, we are at once surrounded by difficulties. 
The very quality that makes the rose so valu- 











able to florists—its tendency to sport into new 
forms—is that which makes the plant so un- 
certain in the wild state. In the limited terri- 
tory of Great Britain one learned botanist 
makes but five species of their native roses, 
while other learned botanists hesitate between 
19 and 20 species among the same plants. We 
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mention this to show that it is not surprising, 
when we came to study up an interesting 
Japanese rose, that we should be much in doubt 
what botanical name to give it. But first as to 
the rose itself, which we met with several years 
ago in the garden of Mr. James Hogg, to whom 
it had been sent from Japan by Mr. Thomas 
Hogg. It being quite unlike any other rose in 
our garden, we were much pleased to receive 
in the course of a few months specimens from 
Mr. Hogg, and also from Mr. John Saul, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and no roses in our little collec- 
tion afford us more pleasure than these. Those 
whose standard of beauty in a rose is the sick- 
ly, though fashionable, cream color, and faint- 
away fragrance of the teas, or who think a rose 
not worth looking at, unless it is as double as 
a Drumhead cabbage, will hardly consider this 
as desirable, but those who can see beauty 
ina plant, even if it does not have double 
flowers, will regard it as a fine ornamental 
shrub. . This Japanese rose grows from two to 
three feet high, and with its numerous branches 
forms a very compact bush. Its young stems 
are very downy, and thickly beset with sharp, 
but weak prickles, of very unequal size. The 
stems being short-jointed, the ample leaves are 
brought very close together, and make a dense 
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long, with (usually) seven elliptical leaflets, 
which are light-colored on the under surface, 
being covered with a down of dense, somewhat 
glandular hairs, and conspicuously veined ; the 
upper surface of the leaves, on the contrary, is 
perfectly smooth, somewhat shining, and of a 
very dark green; the surface is strongly 
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THE RAMANAS ROSE OF JAPAN.—(fosa rugosa, ?) 


marked by depressions, corresponding to the 
veins so prominent below, which makes the 
leaves appear plaited, and adds to their beauty. 
The stipules are comparatively small. Taken 
as a shrub, without reference to its flowers, its 
dense habit, and abundance and richness of its 
foliage, make it a most pleasing object. While 
other plants in the same bed have been attack- 
ed by all the many insects that infest roses, the 
foliage of this has passed into August without 
a blemish. The flowers are produced in clus- 
ters, at the ends of the shoots of the season, on 
short downy stalks, and have a globular calyx 
tube, with (usually) five long-pointed lobes ; 
the corolla is very large, it being three and 
four inches across, with five or more ample 
dark rose-purple petals, against- which the dark 
yellow’ stamens, in a very distinct ring, show 
with fine effect. The flower has avery marked 
and agreeable wild-rose fragrance. The fruit 
or “ hip” is completely spehrical, or somewhat 
depressed, about $ of an inch in diameter, of 
a fine red when ripe, and looking much like 
acrab-apple. The plants proved perfectly har- 
dy near New York, during the past severe 
winter. The engraving, much reduced in size, 
gives the form, but can not convey the rich 
coloring, or the remarkably robust expression 


mass of foliage; the leaves, about four inches | of the plant. The difficulty of applying botan- 
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ical names to wild roses, has been already 
alluded to; the present one may be found in the 
books as Rosa rugosa, R. Fortunii, and R. Rege- 
liana, all evidently the same thing, varying as 
to the tendency of the flowers to become 
double ; of these names Rosa rugosa, the“ rough 
rose,” is the oldest; but some botanists say 
that this is the same as the Kamtschatkan rose, 
(Rosa Kamischatika), which is a doubtful spe- 
cies. In all this confusion we were glad to 
come across a name for our Japan favorite, 
which is quite non-committal botanically. Ac- 
cording to Thunberg, who first brought the 
plant into notice, it is called by the Japanese 
Ramanas, a name which will serve to designate 
the rose, until botanists have satisfactorily 
cleared up the matter. We have both the or- 
dinary form with red flowers, and a white- 
flowered one, of which the petals have a fine, 
crape-like appearance ; the French works men- 
tion a double variety, and our’s often produce 
flowers with several extra petals. This rose is 
a capital subject for experiments in hybridiz- 
ing ; if by this means varieties could be obtain- 
ed, in which the fine flowers of the remontants 
and others, were united with the compact habit 
and robust foliage and healthy vigor of this, 
it would be a great step in rose culture. 
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The Failure of Seeds to Germinate. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
-_—~— 


I do not remember of any season wherein there 
have been so many compiaints of “bad seeds’? as 
in that just past; while the fact is that probably 
in no season for the last twenty years have we had 
better seeds, the previous summer having been one 
particularly suited to their proper development and 
ripening. It is astonishing that those who have 
been workers of the soil for years fail to understand 
the true cause of such failures. One of my neigh- 
bors came to me about the middle of June and 
complained that his crop of Evergreen corn was 
nearly a failure, hardly one hill in a hundred being 
perfect. On examining the patch of nearly an acre 
in extent, I found it to be a steep slope of rather 
sandy soil, and that the only perfect hills of corn 
were at the bottom, a fact that at once suggested 
the cause of failure. If anything had been the 
matter with the seed, the failure would have been 
alike all over the patch, but the failure was partial 
only in some hills, (towards the bottom), and com- 
plete on the dry part of the hill. An examination 
showed the shrivelled seed in the hills only an inch 
or so from the surface ; it had been literally baked 
in the soil, which had been dry as an ash-heap from 
the time of planting until then; and the sun, 
heating it up sometimes, no doubt, to 120 de- 
grees, had destroyed the life germ about as com- 
pletely as if the seeds had been thrown directly into 
fire. Now if my neighbor had taken the precaution 
to plant his corn two or three inches deeper, or if 
he had supplemented his shallow planting, of only 
an inch, by pressing firm his loose, sandy soil with 
his foot, he would probably not have failed with a 
single hill of corn. But if failures from this cause 
occur with such a seed as corn, what may be ex- 
pected with such fine seeds as celery, carrots, pars- 
nips, ete.? From the same cause, the shrivelling up 
of the seed by the dry, hot atmosphere of May and 
June, the crop of celery plants in this vicinity 
proved to be less than half ; with all my experience 
in such matters, my crop was but little more, en- 
tirely due to the shrivelling of the seeds we sowed 
early, about the middle of April, the ground being 
in fine condition. Lines were drawn to the depth 
of about an inch, the seed sown and raked in, not 

“aeross the bed, but parallel to the lines; this 
“slightly covered the seed, and the ground was then 
“Tolled evenly with a light wooden roller. This had 
_ been our practice for years, and until this season I 
do not think we ever failed to have a crop. From 

thetime of sowing until nearly the middle of May, 








we had hardly a shower that more than laid the 
dust, and the consequence was that three-fourths 
of the seed was shrivelled up by the dry, hot at- 
mosphere. About May 15th, (usually much too 
late to sow celery seed), being convinced that our 
crop was likely to be a thin one, I again sowed, 
from the same bag of seeds. This time, however, 
we took the precaution, after sowing the seed in 
the drill, to go along it and firmly press the earth 
over the seed with the foot, it was then scratch- 
ed over with the rake and rolled. We further- 
more shook a thin covering of hay over the bed to 
shade it, and in two weeks we had a splendid 
‘*braird’’ of plants, having taken the precaution, 
however, to rake off the hay as soon as the seed 
had shown itself, choosing a dull, moist day to do 
80; to have taken off the shading in a dry, hot, 
sunny day, the plants would have been burned up; 
they require twenty to thirty hours, in order to 
get sufficiently hardened to endure the exposure to 
the sun and air. Now, had I taken the precaution 
to tread in the drills with the foot with ‘the seeds 
sown in April, there is but little doubt that the 
crop would have been a good one; but such dry 
spells in spring are very unusual with us, and 
hitherto there had been no necessity, but our ex- 
perience this year has taught us a lesson by which 
we are likely to profit. Understand, though, that 
there must be no firming or treading of the soil 
unlessit is dry ; to do this when the soil is at all 
moist would be injurious. Now the season of 
sowing our seeds for fall crops is approaching, such 
as spinach, turnips, etc. We often have long dry 
spells after sowing, so let it be borne in mind that 
hardly any kind of seed can germinate if the soil is 
loose and dry around it; for garden culture, or in 
small patches, the ground may be firmed with a 
spade, or trodden in as directed, and for field cul- 
ture, rolling to effect the same end is indispensible 
to success if dry weather long follows the sowing. 
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Waar vo Rosrns Eat?—“‘J. H. K.,’’ Kings- 
ville, O., writes : ‘‘ A pair of Robins built their nest 
on the window sill near where a friend of mine 
works as a mechanic. They were under his obser- 
vation constantly—he was particular to notice what 
they fed their young upon. He says for the first 
week after hatching it was entirely the common 
black cut-worm, and he is quite sure that they con- 
sumed in that time more than one thousand (1,000), 
and the balance of the time their food was mainly 
cut-worms. His estimate was based on actual count 
at different times. This one family of robins con- 
sumed cut-worms enough to have made several 
acres of corn look rather spotted. 
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Rivers’ New Early Peaches in Georgia. 
BY P. J. BERCKMANS, AUGUSTA, GA. 

The new varieties of early peaches sent out by 
Mr. Rivers, having fruited with us for three con- 
secutive years, may now be reported upon, as their 
behavior has been quite uniform, and so far they 
have been free from the tendency to vary in season 
of maturity, an unfortunate feature with the Hale’s 
and many of its offsprings. 

Earty BEATRICE.—First production of fruit in 
1873. Half-a-dozen specimens matured well, but 
were very small, and a week later than the first 
ripe specimens of Hale’s Early. This doubtless 
was due totrees having been planted the previ- 
ous winter. Second production in 1874. Fruit 
quite small, very sound, highly colored, and of good 
quality; matured June 10th. First Hale’s being 
gathered at same date. Third production is of the 
present year, and from this we note as follows: 
Size small and medium; shape regular » skin white, 
nearly covered with crimson and mottled darker 
crimson, somewhat downy. Flesh pink, veined 


with darker red, and of very fine texture, juicy, 
very vinous; freestone, but having numerous fila- 
ments adhering to the stone, and running through 
the flesh. Quality very good ; commenced to ma- 
ture June 9th, crop fully ripe June 18th, or within 
a period of ten days ; whereas Hale’s Early, in same 





soil and under same conditions, commenced to ma- 
ture a few days before Early Beatrice, and at this 
date (July 5th) is still maturing gradually. The 
merits of Early Beatrice may be thus summed up : 
1st. The fruit is regularly sound, not a decayed 
peach was discovered in the past three years. 

2nd. Its period of maturity is uniform, not ex- 
tending beyond 10 or 12 days, allowing the whole 
crop to be gathered in two or three pickings. 

3d. The fruit, although small, is highly colored 
and attractive, and matures gradually and well 
after being gathered, a desirable quality when 
shipping to distant markets. 

4th. Early, regular, and profuse bearing. 

Ear.y LovisE.—Almost similar to Early Bea- 
trice in shape and appearance, but somewhat lar- 
gerand notsohighly colored. Flesh white, vinous, 
with still more filaments through it than Early Bea- 
trice, to which it is inferior in quality ; quality 
good ; maturity from three to five days later. 

Rivers’ EaRLy.—Size above medium to large, 
(average 8 inches in circumference), slightly oblong. 
Skin greenish white, with a slight blush on the sunny 
side, very thin, and peeling off perfectly at maturity. 
Flesh white, melting, very juicy, vinous and highly 
flavored, with a few filaments adhering to the 
stone. The whole crop ripens within a week. 
Quality best. Much superior to Early Beatrice 
and Early Louise ; matures one week later than 
Early Beatrice. This is the best of the trio, as 
well as the largest, but its skin is rather thin and 
easily bruised, which unfits it for carriage to dis- 
tant markets. For home use it is unquestionably a 
most desirable variety. 

Next in maturity we have Early Albert, Early 
Alfred, Magdala, Early Silver, all of good quality, 
but of rather small size, and all superseded by 
Mountain Rose, which matures at same time. 

Following Rivers’ Early, we have our Fleitas’ St. 
John, or May Beauty of Louisiana, a very showy 
yellow-fleshed peach, of best quality. With this 
also opens the season of Early Tillotson, still one of 
our best early market sorts, and before the bulk of 
the crop of that variety is gathered, our early 
clingstones, such as General Taylor, Tuskena, etc., 
make their appearance. Of the late ripening 
varieties of Mr. Rivers, few are valuable for the 
southern states, so far as one year’s fruiting ena- 
bles us to form an opinion ; our good native sorts, 
such as Columbia and Picquet’s, together with our 
famous clingstones, being of larger size and super- 
ior in quality. As regards the very early ripening 
varieties of peaches produced in England, we may 
safely consider them as valuable acquisitions to 
our fruit growers, their quality being doubtless 
improved, as they are cultivated further south ; but 
it is fallacy to expect late ripening varieties, origi- 
nated in England, to compete with kinds having 
had the congenial southern climate to perfect their 
qualities; a fact now well established by the im- 
proved and superior fruits which have of late 
years been desseminated by our few but zealous 
amateur fruit growers. 
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It will Pay. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—_—~— 

A young man writes that he is engaged as a clerk 
in a Railroad Office from 9 A. M. to3 P. M., in a 
large inland town in New Jersey, and inquires if I 
think it practicable for him to construct a green- 
house, to be worked by himself, before and after of- 
fice hours, and make it pay a sufficient return on the 
investment of the necessary money and time. If 
the time is not used, and can not be used to any 
better purpose, I think it safe to say that it un- 
doubtedly will pay, if the work is energetically be- 
gun and persistedin. Not only will it pay in money, 
but it will also pay in giving those habits of industry 
generally lacking in thousands of young clerks who 
think five or six hours of desk work is work enough. 
It may be enough work at the desk, but it is not, in 
my opinion, sufficient to fill up the full measure of 
industry required from a young man who is sound 
in body and limb. If he is aiming for success in 
life, it will not come once in a hundred times by 
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following the few hours of routine work of an of- 
fice. A clerk like this has at least three hours be- 
fore and three hours after the office hours of 9 to 
3, which can be used, where it is practicable to do 
so, in no way more pleasantly than in horticultural 
pursuits, Sometime last winter I had a letter from 
a gentleman, who stated that he was a Bank Teller 
in Cincinnati, and living in the suburbs. He had 
attached a greenhouse to his dwelling, containing 
an area of about 500 feet of glass ; he began it as a 
recreation, but it had gradually merged into a nice 
little business, which, assisted by his wife in sell- 
ing, had that year added some $500 to his not very 
large income from the bank. ‘ He was quite elated 
with his success, and expressed the intention of 
building additional glass this season, with the hope 
that he mighteventually make floriculture his ex- 
elusive business. Now what can be achieved by 
such men with flowers, may be just as well done by 
cultivating fruits or vegetables. Any active man 
engaged in an office only from 9 to 3, has an abun- 
dance of time in which to cultivate a quarter of an 
acre of land in fruit or vegetables, the products 
from which, in almost any town or village sustain- 
ing a few respectable grocery stores, will find a 
quick sale at good prices—prices that, if the soil is 
good and cultivation thorough, would bring him 
from’a quarter of an acre nearly as much as our 
Cincinnati friend received from his flowers, though 
the work would be harder and not so pleasant. Of 
course this can only be done when there is some 
member of the family able and willing to dispose of 
the products ;-for the head of the house is pre- 
sumed to be engaged at his office work at just the 
time of day that purchasers would be likely to call. 
In my immediate vicinity on Jersey City Hights, 
though it is within two miles of the Washington 
Market of New York, I find that the grocers gladly 
pay one-third more for either fruits or vegetables, 
taken direct from the gardens, than for the bruised 
and sometimes stale products of the market, for 
the simple reason that'the consumer is willing to 
pay a correspondingly higher price for the fresh 
fruits or vegetables. 


_—_—_— +e 
The Potato Rot—An Important Discovery. 
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In an article on Potato Rot, given in July last, it 
was stated that the history of the fungus of the 
potato rot was incomplete ; that the form of the 
fungus so destructive in late summer produced 
its spores, or reproductive bodies, by division of 
the plant ; and that they were not, reasoning from 
the conduct of other related fungi, the spores which 
remained over winter, or resting spores. As the 
resting spores of related fungi are produced, if not 
by the union of two different plants, they are by 
the union of two different cells, corresponding to 
the action of the stamen upon the pistil in flower- 
ing plants, and are hence called sexual spores. 
Some other fungi, when living upon one plant, pro- 
duce asexual spores only, and the same fungus, 
living upon another plant, produces sexual spores. 
In the article referred to, it was stated that the 
clover had been thought to be the plant upon 
which the potato fungus formed its sexual spores, 
and some account was given of the attempt of 
Prof. Farlow, of the Bussey Institution, to ascer- 
tain the truth of fhis. The present season a potato 
rot appeared in England, which, while very destruc- 
tive, presented several features different from the 
ordinary rot ; it appeared much earlier in the sea- 
son, and confined itself mainly to American sorts 
raised from English grown seed. While some 
claimed this to be a new disease, others stated that 
it had appeared in former years, and that older 
varieties as well as new ones were attacked by it. 
In examining this new potato rot, Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith, an expert fungologist, found the long 
sought for resting, or sexual spores of the Peronos- 
pora infestans, or potato-rot fungus. The common, 
or asexual spores, are produced by the fungus when 
it appears upon the surface of the potato leaf or 
stem, while the sexual spores are produced within 
the tissues of the plant. Mr. Smith feels very confi- 
dent that he has discovered the true resting spore 





of the fungus, and publishes bis observations with 
engravings, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, for July 
17th, last; he is still at work at it, and we shall 
probably hear more about the matter. It is too 
soon yet to say what will be the practical effect of 
this discovery, in enabling us to avoid the potato- 
rot, but a knowledge of the enemy in all its forms, 
can not fail to produce some good results. 


—_—— +0 ee 
Cheerfulness. 
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Just out of summer, when everybody feels 
lazy, we dare not impose on our readers a 
philosophical analysis of this word, but will con- 
tent ourselves with a few suggestions, and illustra- 
tions. Cheerfulness is like sunlight streaming in 
at the windows, too much of it at midday burns 
and blisters, whilst the soft rays of the morning 
purify the atmosphere, and give health and joy to 
the household. Cheerfulness unrestrained ends in 
burlesque, and the man who cannot control it, but 
lets it spurt in all directions, becomes a clown. 
The genuine article is clear and sparkling, not effer- 
vescent and noisy. A cheerful man is not known 
by constant effort to be funny and dazzling, but 
rather by the tones of his voice, the spice of his 
language, and the courtesy of his demeanor. An 
aroma of sweet joy pervades the whole man, so that 
in the household, in the factory, in the counting- 
room, he is as leaven that leavens the whole lump. 
Age and youth are alike drawn to him, and un- 
conscious to himself, he lightens many a burdened 
mind, and comforts many a distressed heart. 
Cheerfulness is the climax of a round of good 
qualities. If you speak of a merchant, you describe 
his financial ability, his judgment of men, his 
knowledge of goods, his great perseverance— 
but if you wish to finish his character, you say, 
‘‘and then he is so cheerful.”” So you speak of a 
farmer, a builder, a manufacturer—winding up the 
catalogue of his virtues by adding cheerfulness. 
And so with the minister of the Gospel, if in addi- 
tion to his ability as a preacher, and his reputation 
for learning, you can add that he is cheerful, you 
have gained your case against his competitor of 
larger ability, and greater eloquence, who unfor- 
tunately has a hard face and morose disposition. 

There is Dr. T., a fine example of uniform cheer- 
fulness. We have known him for twenty years, 
and met him on all occasions ; in seasons of sor- 
row and disappointment ; when he was full and 
when he was empty; when his family was sick, 
and when they were separated by long distances. 
Other men, under many of these circumstances, 
would quail before impending adversity, or mani- 
fest desolateness under penury or sickness. Never 
the Doctor—you might meet him on the street 
without. a penny in his pocket, or preparing to 
take a new appointment (for he is a Methodist 
preacher) without cash enough to pay his freight 
and passage; and you would not discover a break 
in his countenance. His serenity pervades all events, 
like an unruffled stream, where deep and clear wa- 
ters move along grassy banks without a murmer. 
We love to meet him in the street, for he drops a 
cheery word ; we are fond of his calls in the office, 
for he always puts us in a good humor, besides his 
visits are short. Now, as he reads theological and 
not agricultural papers, he will not see this article, 
and hence, when we hold him up as a model of 
cheerfulness,he will not be flattered by our allusions, 

We have another visitor, that has been thrown 
out of a lucrative situation by the death of the pro- 
prietor. A young man of energy and promise. We 
have watched his career closely. Disdaining idle- 
ness, he has seized with resolution every opening 
for employment, not minding what, so it were 
honest, until at last his energy has won him a posi- 
tion superior to the one he lost. During his strug- 
gle his cheerfulness never flagged. Whether we 
met him on the cars, or in the street, or else- 
where—his countenance indicated a merry heart. 

What a happy world this would be if everybody 
were cheerful! And wouldn’t everybody be cheer- 
ful but for three things! First, the pangs of a 
guilty conscience for words and deeds in the past, 








and second, evil devices concerning the future, and 
third, constant apprehension of evil arising from 
distrust of God’s Providence. Now, reader, put it 
down for a truth, that conscious guilt and cheer- 
fulness cannot abide in the same breast. Neither 
is there harmony between a distrusting spirit and 
cheerfulness. The sense of the whole matter is 
this—an evil man may be a clown, but genuine cheer- 
fulness is the inheritance of the good. C.C.N. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


3” (for other Household Items, see ‘‘ Basket” pages). 











About Washing Dishes. 


Mrs. C. 8. R., Mansfield, O., writes: The dislike 
to dish-washing, so common among housekeepers 
and girls, arises mainly from the fact that it is so 
injurious to the hands. It is a serious objection 
to the work, as in the minds of many the preserva- 
tion of a pretty hand is of more importance. than 
many cups and platters. By the use of what we 
call a swab, we have so far obviated the difficulty, 
that the washing of the dishes is preferred to any _ 
other household work. The swab may be made on 
any smooth round stick, about.a foot long, and an 





DISH-SWAB. 


inch in diameter. About two inches from one end 
cut a groove; take candle-wicking, white carpet- 
chainzor even strips of strong cotton cloth, and 
cut or fold about eight inches in length; tie this 
material firmly into the groove at the middle, and 
turn down and tie firmly at the end of the stick; 
and you will have a ‘“ machine,” which will last 
many weeks, and go into boiling soap-suds, or even 
lye, without cringing. In washing the dishes we 
have a vessel of hot soap-suds, and another, not 
scalding hot, of clear water. We wash and rinse thé 
dishes, placing them to dry on a cloth spread on 
some convenient shelf or table. By inverting a few 
cups at first, the other dishes can be leaned upon 
them loosely, and more conveniently, and with 
less injury to the edges, than upon a rack; when 
dry they will be brighter and smoother, than by 
any amount of rubbing. [It would appear from 
Mrs. R.’s note that the dish-swab is not generally 
known ; they arekept in all house-furnishing stores; 
and we give an engraving of the kind sold there, 
but of course a home-made one will answer quite 
as well.—Ep.] 
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Some Household Conveniences. 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y. 
—~— 


A Brer-STEak PounDER.—A friend suggests that 
a beef-steak pounder should be of hickory, and to 
be used by placing it upon the fire for some min- 
utes before the stake is put over it. He thinks that 
a steak which needs pounding is not worth cook- 
ing, but he never lived where a real steak could not 
be bought, where 
meat is dispensed 














Ht ‘4 ‘ — from the butcher’s 
‘A Wagon, and one 
Fig.1.—rLaT PouNDER. § must take what is 
offered or go with- 


out; slices of beef 
without regard to 
the “‘age, sex; 
color, or previous 
condition’? of the 
animal are called ‘‘ beef-steak ;’? these when prop« 
erly pounded before cooking, are much better than 
no fresh meat. Various iron and other pounders 
are sold at the stores, but a very cheap one that 
will answer every purpose, may be made from a 
piece of hard wood. That shown in fig. 1 has its 
teeth made by sawing across in such a manner as to 





Fig. 2.—ROUND POUNDER. 
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leave small V shaped projections, which are after- 
wards smoothed with a chisel; fig. 2 may be read- 
ily made by those who can use a turning lathe. 


A Froit-Dryer.—For drying fruit and vegeta- 
bles in considerable quantities, a regular dryer, or 
drying-house is necessary, but those who have no 
regular apparatus can dry quite a large supply by 
using the heat from the stove when that is not oth- 
erwise occupied. An open oven, or the warm closet 
with which the better stoves are furnished, may be 
turned to good account, and by the use of the frame 
here illustrated in fig. 3, the drying capacity of a 
stove may be greatly increased. The size of the 
frame will be governed by that of the stove, pcr- 
haps about four feet square will meet most cases ; 
it should be of 14 inch stuff; the legs are four feet 
long, or sufficient to lift the frame well above the 
stove, and so arranged that they may be folded up 
and put away when out of use. The frame may be 
covered by stretching common wool twine from 
side to side to make a net work to hold the fruit, 
but it is much better to cover the bottom of the 
frame with a piece of wire cloth, which may be had 





Fig. 3.—A FRUIT-DRYER FOR STOVE. 


at most hardware stores. The capacity of the dryer 
may .be increased by suspending a second and 
gmaller frame below the first, as shown in the en- 
graving.. The fruit ot other material to be dried 
should-be so far above the stove, or the fire should 
be so low, that there is no danger of cooking or 
scorching. -With a very slight fire the drying will 
go on with surprising rapidity. Fruit dried by arti- 
ficial heat is much better than when dried by the 
sun, as there is no risk of partial fermentation, and 
it is kept out of the way of flies and other insects. 


A Kirosen Press.—The ordinary method of ex- 
tracting juice from fruits, lard from scraps, and the 
like, is by placing the material in astrong cloth and 
wringing and twisting by the main strength of the 
hands and arms. Screw presses serve a much bet- 
ter purpose, but are more or less expensive. Much 
aid may be derived from the use of a simple lever 
press, made upon the principle of a lemon squeezer, 
shown in fig.4. The halves are made of oak or 
other hard wood, two feet long, three inches wide, 
and three-fourths inch thick. These are shaped at 
one end into handles, and hinged at the other. It 
requires two persons to manage this; one to hold 
the material in the bag or cloth, and the other to 
apply the pressure. Fig. 5 shows how the same 
press may be arranged to be worked by one person ; 
one of the halves of fig. 5 is hinged to a piece of 
Doard two feet long and fourteen inches wide, and 
set upon a table with one end elevated in the man- 
ner there represented. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Helping a Husband. 

Ign’t there a universal groan going up because it 
is se hard to get a living? People who are already 
rich—especially if they got their wealth by specula- 
tion or by public office—put on airs of wisdom, and 
assure fhe poor that nobody need remain poor. 
Only let them live economically ; wages are good; 
by saving a little every year any one can soon get 
Neh. But the man with a growing family can’t al- 

_ Ways see this. He wants books and papers, and 
musi¢ and pictures in his home, and he thinks his 
family has as much need of their refining influence 


as any other family. He loves to see his own wife 
dressed in good clothes on Sundays and holidays, 
and he knows that she is best pleased with him 
when he is well-dressed, and both of them wish to 
give their children the best opportunities for good 
health and a good education. His own wages are 





Fig. 4.—A KITCHEN PRESS. 


hardly sufficient to cover all these expenses. How 
can his wife help him ? 

In former times she did all of the work of the 
family, not only the cooking, and washing and 
ironing, and sewing, but also the spinning and 
weaving of cloth, and soap-making, and fruit-pre- 
serving, and candle-dipping. Some say that we 
must go back to that kind of life. Others tell us 
that such retrogression would not pay, even in 
dollars and cents, but they say that now women 
are relieved from so many of the old labors by the 
work of factories, they ought to engage in the 
mechanical, mercantile and professional kinds of 
business, so that they may not only support them- 
selves while single, but help to fill the family purse 
after marriage. It does seem best that every young 
woman should be prepared to earn her own living, 
as a part of her education; and that she should 
support herself by her own labor if it falls to her 
lot, either through necessity, as in the cases of 
most working girls, or through natural adaptation 
and inclination, as in the case of Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Gail Hamilton, or many an obscure doer 
of good work. 

_ But it surely is not best, as a gencral rule, that 
wives should be expected to earn money by any 
regular business, especially if they are mothers. 
There may be circumstances of sickness or debt, 
or poverty, which make it seem necessary for a 
mother to do this, but the home care of her hus- 
band and children is business enough for the mother 
of two or more children, and if the actual labors of 
house-keeping are added to this home-making 
business, and if both are done well, there is cer- 
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Fig. 5.—PRESS ON TABLE. 


tainly not strength to spare for any other regular 
occupation. A man who wants to have a good 
natured wife, ready every day to give him that 
smiling weleome—which is the old recipe for keep- 
ing him from making a drunken brute of himself— 
had better see that his wife has some leisure and 
some rest. These remarks apply not only to the 
woman who leaves her children in the care of 
strangers, while she goes about the country de- 
livering lectures, or rides by day or night to visit 
sick patients, but quite as much to the farmer’s 
wife who has the care of a butter-making business 
imposed upon her by her husband, or who, sick or 
well, has to work with might and main through all 
the hottest season, to take care of the various 
kinds of fruit which her husband has planted, in 
the cool expectation that the women-folks will do 
the main part of the fruit-picking and preserving, 
or marketing. If a wife has time and strength to 
devote to it, the butter-making or fruit-drying busi- 
ness is a good one, but I wish the ‘‘ conservative ”’ 





brethren to see tliat a wife and mother, who has to 





neglect her real home work, her loving care and 
genial companionship as mother and wife, to help 
along in what he calls his business, is just as much 
out of her proper sphere as the mother who teaches 
school or delivers lectures, He had better consider, 
too, how far this applies to the business of taking 
boarders. 

Why need we try to get rich? Why not begin to 
be rich instead? Instead of bending sou] and body 
to the task of getting a living, why not begin to 
live ?—for there is considerable difference between 
living and getting a living. Dwellers in the coun- 
try have no pressing need of costly paintings, if 
they make the most of their sunrise and sunset 
views, and there is a deal of the best of music to be 
had gratis. Let us rest from our digging and 
delving a little while every day and look about us 
for something beautiful, and listen for something 
musical, and ere long we shall find it in our own 
children’s bright and loving glances, and in their 
happy voices. Let us have something‘to read, and 
little family treats of one kind or another in the 
way of innocent diversion, whether any money goes 
into the bank or not. I see less reason, now-a-days, 
for us to worry about laying up money to send the 
children to college, since free schools of every 
grade are becoming more and more common, and 
since the best libraries are open to the public. The 
main point is to make comfortable homes for our 
little ones, until they are old enough to look out 
for themselves ; to keep as sweet and wholesome 
as we can the little corner where-our work is set, 
and to do our daily tasks as faithfully and cheer- 
fully as we are able, with faith in that Infinite 
Goodness which overrules all. 

The Baby-Jumper. 

At last I have my baby’s jumper in use again. It 
is such a simple‘contrivance, it seems a shame that 
baby should have been obliged to live two months 
without it, just because, after our removal and in 
papa’s absence, we never were quite able to get the 
jumper in jumping order. ~ 

I hear of various baby-jumpers, some of which 
must be very nice and convenient, but they are all 
more or less expensive. while our baby-jumper did 
not cost a penny’s outlay. 1 have never seen 
another like it, but I had the description and the 
jacket-pattern from a neighbor, who had given two 
or more of her children the benefit of such a jumper. 

It is a benefit to both mother and child. Indeed 
it is a benefit to all beholders, to laugh with baby 
when he dances about and bubbles over with the 
delight his own antics give him. My neighbor tells 
me that her little one, scarcely nine months old, 
sometimes stays contentedly in his jumper for an 
hour at a time, taking his exercise or resting at 
ease, while her hands are free to do the work of 
the family. Even after a child has learned to walk, 
it likes its jumper, and dances about, picking up 
its playthings from the floor, or leaning over to 
play. The exercise seems very wholesome and 
strengthening to every limb. When you have but- 
toned the jacket on the child, it is already in its 
seat, and this is buttoned to the straps of the 
jumper by four strong buttons at the shoulders, 
My baby’s jacket is made of strong double linen. 
It may be as ornamental as you choose, and the 
straps and hoop may be as gay as you like. I took 
a barrel hoop, and wound it first with black and 
then with a narrow. strip of scarlet flannel put on 
so as to give the hoop a striped appearance. The 
hoop serves to hold the supporting straps apart, so 
that baby’s seat in the jacket is comfortable. The 
clothing should be smoothly arranged, protecting 
the legs properly, before the jacket seat is button- 
ed. The spring-pole, to which the jumper is at- 
tached, is usually of hickory. It must be fastened 
to the ceiling in two places, at least a yard apart, 
by strong staples, or-screws if possible. My neigh- 
bor’s, being in a room with convenient beams over- 
head, is fastened up with two crotched sticks nail- 
ed tothe beams, I thought I could make an elastic 
strap do instead of a spring-pole, and I sent for 
such a strap and a strong hook—and “thereby 
hangs a tale.”’ 

When Mr. Rochester came home for Christmas, 
loaded with the Christmas gifts which we had been 
talking about in our letters, he handed me, among 
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other things, a big primer, gay with pictures of ani- 
mals, saying, ‘and there is the picture-book for 
baby.”—I was surprised, since none of the older 
children had books last Christmas, and in answer 
to the expression of my face, ‘‘ papa” said, ‘* You 
wrote me to get him a story-book—isn’t that right ?” 
The book was all right, but I had never suggested 
it. As soon as there was leisure he consulted his 





Fig. 1.—PATTERN OF JACKET FOR JUMPER. 


letter of ‘‘ instructions,’ and triumphantly showed 
me ‘story book.’ Behold it was (or was meant to 
be) ‘ strong hook and elastic cord, so that a jumper 
may be baby’s Christmas present.” 

Since one who knows my hand-writing so well 
made such a funny mistake, I can’t blame either 
printer or proof-reader, if, in the June Agriculturist, 
I was made to speak of my children as “ never- 
weaning,” instead of ‘‘ nerve-wearing ’’—the latter 
term being one which a relative applied to the little 
questioners. In this case, however, one term is al- 
most as applicable as the other. I try to write 
plain, but I often write in such haste that it is only 
surprising to me that my manuscripts do not get 
into print far more topsy turvey than is the case. 

In asking for an elastic strap, I had in mind such 
a rubber-strap as doors are sometimes supplied 
with, to ensure their prompt closing in musquito- 
time. None such was obtained, and the common 
cotton elastics supplied instead, did not answer. 
The simple spring-pole does work well. 

I give the jacket-pattern (fig. 1) with the fore- 
going description. My own is 27 inches around 
the body, and 19 inches from the middle of the 
back tothe end of the piece that buttons up to 
the front. The whole jumper is shown in fig. 2. 
The Adaptability of the New Under Garments. 

The ‘‘ Emancipation Suit,’’ with its loosely-fitting 
basque-like waist, seems just the thing fur a wo- 
man of good figure to wear in her usual condi- 
tion of health, but it 
seems open to some 
objections from moth- 
ers, who sometimes 
have to change the 
style of their clothing. 
The “‘ chemile ’’ is more 
simple in construc- 
tion, and made of com- 
mon bleached or un- 
bleached muslin, is no 
doubt quite comfort- 
able and convenient. It 
is more like the night 
drawers worn by chil- 
dren, quite loose about 
the waist. I have seen, 
however, a small mod- 
el, devised by the in- 
ventor of the emancipa- 
tion suit, of a garment 
made with especial 
reference to a woman’s 
comfort at a time when 
she has unusual need 
of comfortable cloth- 
ing. Ifsuch garments 
could be obtained ready made, (and I do not know 
but they are already furnished by the Dress Reform 
Committee, of Boston), I think that women who 
buy ready-made clothing, would be glad to pur- 








Fig. 2,—-BABY-JUMPER. 








chase two or three such suits, at a time when sew- 
ing-machine practice is often dangerous. These 
garments, which can be made looser or tighter at 
will, as corsets are drawn up or loosened, would 
save making any alterations in under clothes, and 
would be convenient in every way for mothers with 
young babes. 


Trying to Economize. 


‘Why need you buy yeast cakes when you can 
make just as good yeast ? ”»—says the old-fashioned 
housekeeper; and the modern housekeeper feels 
condemned for her extravagance, unless she stops 
to count the cost of home-made yeast, and com- 
pares the difference between that and the purchas- 
ed packages. I am told by those who have reckon- 
ed the expense of home-made yeast, that it is no 
cheaper than the yeast cakes sold at the shops, not 
counting the time and the trouble caused by yeast 
making at home. The trouble of making and 
keeping yeast is considerable, so it seems to me 
that housekeepers who have plenty of useful oc- 
cupation, need not feel at all conscience stricken 
on account of buying good yeast. For more than 
a year I have relied exclusively upon yeast cakes, 
and I have learned to place great confidence in 
them. Those that I use are made in a neighboring 
city, and have a good reputation in this part of the 
country. By observing the directions printed upon 
the wrapper, one may be sure of good bread, pro- 
vided the flour is good and the kneading and bak- 
ing are properly done. 

And there is the clothes-line. I leave mine, a 
common fine rope, tied to the posts, week after 
week. I used to feel condemned for wasteful- 
ness, knowing that sunshine and rain would 
make the rope decay. But 





tude that I am not cumbered with many “ nice 
things,” while my hands are busy with the babies; 
it is so hard to take care of things that cannot well 
be kept beyond the reach of children, but which 
children can easily despoil. 
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September. 


In our notes of the months you have seen that they 
have been named either after some person, or after some 
heathen deity.. In olden times several of the months 
were known by numbers ; we told you that August was 
formerly the sixth month, but that it was changed to 
flatter Mr. Augustus. The-seventh month, the year be- 
ginning with March, was called September, septem being 
the Latin for seven, and fortunately no Roman emperor 
las taken away the name and put his own in its place— 
fortunately, because, September is a good, round, full 
sounding name, and a great deal pleasanter to the ear 
than July or August. In September the Jewish year be- 
gins, for you know that the Jews have their own way ef 
times and seasons; with them the 12th of this month 
will be the beginning of 5634. How strange it must 
seem to have New Year’s day at that time, and when our 
year is approaching its end, to be talking about beginning 
the year, and to wish one “‘A happy New Year” when 
the days are warm and flowers are plenty. September is 
the season of ripeness, the time of growth is over, and 
the red cheeks on the peaches and apples, the bright tints 
on the sumachs, and a hundred other signs, show that 
summer is over—yes, and in this month, too, school he- 
gins, and vacation is over as well as the summer. Now 
for the books and studies, which will be taken up with 
new interest after the long rest. 











now I justify myself in this 
course. It takes too much 
time to put out and take in 
the clothes-line every week ; 
it is not worth the trouble. 
I am told that one rope 
will last a housekeeper’s life- 
time, if properly cared for. 
But I feel sure that my life- 
time would be a very short 
one, if I should pick up and 
carry every burden of that 
kind which I can see lying 
around, for the sake of say- 
ing here a penny and there a 
penny. I refuse to sacrifice 
myself to that clothes-line. 
Besides I like to have it 
where I can use it at any mo- 
ment, for airing bed-clothes, 
or drying anything washed 
between regular washings. 

And there is the pin-paper. I have heard of one 
woman who has been married ten years, and had 
never used up the first paper of pins with which 
she began housekeeping. I often think of her, for 
now that my little girls are in the early stages of 
dolly dressing, pins are in such demand that one 
paper of pins scarcely lastsa month. It is strange 
where they go to, for I always pick up every pin I 
see whcn I sweep, and each child has a pin-ball or 
a pin-cushion to carry all that it can find upon the 
floor. I know that if all the buttons were in their 
places on all of the little garments, fewer pins 
would get lost, but there are so many buttons to 
look after! Couldn’t I make the two eldest chil- 
dren begin already to sew buttons on their own 
clothes? I can’t refuse the children pins, though 
I know they lese almost as many as I furnish, but 
little by little they learn to use them more carefully. 
Presently there will be the same trouble about 
needles, when the girls have fairly begun to make 
their dolls’ clothing. I think they must have their 
own needles, with safe places for keeping them, 
and not touch mamma’s needles and thread without 
permission. To refuse to let small children have 
pins and needles to use—as the manuer of some is— 
seems to me not economical, but stingy. 

Economy is an excellent thing, and very neces- 
sary for most of us to practice, but good judgment 
must go along with it. I often express my grati- 











What is Papyrus? 


A little miss, who has found papyrus mentioned in one 
of her books, wishes to know what it is. Papyrus, in 
the first place, is the name of a plant, and secondly, the 
name ofa kind of paper made from it. Indeed, it was 
the very first paper; before this, the little writing that 
was done, was upon tablets of stone or wood, plates of 
lead, and even layers of wax. Papyrus was not only the 
first paper, but it gives the name to the kind we now use. 
Our word paper comes from papyrus, which is an ancient 
Greek name. Before I describe how papyrus was made, I 
must first tell you something about the plant itself; it 
has been called a grass and a rush, but it is neither, but a 
sedge, which grows in the Nile and other rivers. We 
have a plenty of sedges in this country, but none of them 
80 large as the papyrus ; some of them at first sight seem 
very much like grasses, but a close look at them will 
show that they are very different. The stems of grasses 
are never three-cornered, while those of the sedges usu- 
ally are, aud when you come across a grassy-looking 
plant that has a three-cornered stem, you will be pretty 
safe in saying that it is a sedge, and belongs to the same 
family with the papyrus. In my greenhouse I keep a 
number of plants just to show my young friends who 
come to see me ; I have the tea-plant, the coffee-plant, the 
pepper-plant, and others that are interesting, because 
they are useful, and among other cnrions plants is the 
papyrus, or paper-reed. I formerly used to plant it out 
in the lawn, where it makes a very fine show, but the 
autumn winds break it so badly, that I have concluded te 
keep it in the house altogether. I have said that the 
plant grew in rivers, and you will wonder, how a water- 
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plant can be managed in a greenhouse, All that it needs 
is to be kept well supplied with water, so that it will not 
become at all dry, and it will flourish without a river 
full. Here is an engraving made from some stems of my 
plant, that will give au idea of how it looks. In warm 
countries, and growing in the water, its stems are often 
15 feet or more long, but in the greenhouse they are not 
over four feet high. At the bottom of the stem are some 
short leaves, which cling to it like a sheath ; there are no 
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THE PAPYRUS PLANT. 


branches, except at the top, where it bears a large, hand- 
some tuft of slender branches, upon which are the small 
clusters of greenish flowers. The plant, besides being 
interesting on account of its history, is really attractive 
and gracefal. You will perhaps think that to make paper 
from this plant, it was ground up in a mill, just as rags now 
are, but the process was much simpler, and, though very 
slow, required no machinery other thana knife. The pa- 
per made from it being called papyrus, as well as the plant, 
I will now use the word as meaning the paper. The stem 
first had its rind removed, and the central portion, or 
pith, was carefully sliced lengthwise, making very thiu 
slices ; these narrow strips were placed side by side on a 
smooth table, with their edges close together, until they 
made a piece about a foot wide ; then other pieces were 
laid-upon and across these, their edges touching in the 
same manner. The sheet was then sprinkled with water, 
and pressed by putting on a broad board and heavy 
weighis ; after it was properly pressed, it was then ham- 
mered with wooden mallets, and when dry, finished by 
smoothing it with an ivory instrament. It is said that 
the strips of the best papyrus would stick together by a 
gummy matter contained in the plant itself, but where 
this was not sufficient, some kind of glue was used. So 
you see that the first paper was really pith made solid by 
pressing and hammering, and given a good surface by 
rubbing until smooth. The shects, though only a foot 
wide, were made of any desired length, one 23 feet long 
has been found. Thcy were not cut up and made into 
books, but were rolled, and when read, the papyrus was 
gradually unrolled in one hand, and rolled up in the 
other, It is not known when papyrus was first made, 
but it was several hundred years before Christ, and some 
antiquarians claim that Memphis in Egypt was the 
place where it was invented; it remained in use until 
the eighth century, when it gradually gave place to parch- 
ment, which you know is sheep-skin prepared for writing 
upon, and is in use for some purposes at the present day. 
The ancient papyri, (plural of papyrus), found in the 
Egyptian tombs, and in the ruins of Herculaneum, were 


were so brittle that they could not be handled until first 
moistened by steam. Tue Doctor. 
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The Fice Question. 


Perhaps you wiil recollect that in my ‘‘ Answers to 














Correspondents ’’ in July last there came the question 
** What is a Fice ? *°—not being able to 
give a satisfactory answer myself, I 
asked some of my boys to help me—it 
being more likely that boys would 
know more about it than girls.—I tell 
you what it is, boys, a paper is a won- 
derful thing ; (and of course I think 
the Agviculturist the most wonderful 
of papers, only I had rather some one 
else would say it.) I have long hada 
belief that if a thing could be found 
out at all, it could. be through the 
Agriculturist. Ihave tried it many a 
time, simply putting in a question of 
two or three lines asking something I 
wished to know about. Then it is 
fun to see the answers come in ; those 
from the eastern and middle states 
first, then from the states at the south, 
until we reach the Gulf of Mexico; 
then from the west, and farther west, 
until the shores of the Pacific send in 
their answers. After this come our 
outlying provinces. Answers come 
from various parts of Europe, from 
Asia, from Australia, New Zealand, and 
Japan and China, send along their 
contributions. When a youngster, I 
used to think how fine it would be to 
have Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, and 
with a rub call up mighty genii and all 
that sort of thing. But it is quite as 
wonderful, to sit in the office, and 
with a scratch of the quill, bring an- 
swers from all over the world. It docs 
not summon genii, and the answers 
are slower in coming, but they are a 
great deal better when they do come ; 
genii are well enough in the story, 
but real boys and girls are much 
pleasanter company. But I did not 
start to tell you of the wonderful pow- 
er of the newspaper, only the question 
about the Fice suggested it. A school- 
boy in Salt Lake City does not know 
what a Fice is; he writes to “*The 
Doctor,’ in New York, who does not 
know, so the Doctor plays Aladdin, 
and rubs on his wonderful lamp, 
the Agriculturist, and waits. After 
a while the genii—I mean, of course, letters from 
the youngsters—begin to come, they come from 
North and South Carolina, from Georgia and almost 
every southern state, including Missouri and Texas, 
and if The Doctor now doesn’t know what a fice is 
it won’t be because the boys have not tried to tell him. 
One of the answers was from a rather “old boy,” and 
oh, solong! I think it would, if printed, fill nearly one 
of these pages, too long, and not quite in the style 
that would suit young folks. I select from the several 
answers the two which will best meet the case, and 
thank the others who have kindly helped. I give first a 
reply by M. Hightower, Texas, who writes: ‘‘ There are 
a good many fice in thie country. A fice is a very small 
common cur dog I think, that from some cause has de- 
generated in size. They 
are about the size of a 
small lap-dog, but differ- 
ently made, having small, 
keen limbs and hody, and 
erect ears. They are very 
noisy, and pretend to be 
very brave. Nothing seems 
to please them better than 
to be at a meeting of sev- 
eral large dogs. If there 
seems to be any disposi- 
tion among the large dogs 
to fight, the fice is im- 











some of them in very good preservation, while others | the crowd, and this he will repeat severai times if neces 


sary, to bring ona fight. The big dogs rarely ever bite a 
fice. He is so small that they seem to think it beneath 
their dignity to notice him, and he seems to know this, 
and being aware that he is not in any danger, he acts as 
he does. The Georgia boy meant by his comparison that 
the one to whom he applied it was pusillanimous.”—So 
much for Texas, we wil] now hear what Harry Stribling, 
of South Carolina, knows about the fice: Harry writes: 
‘* Father says that with us a fice isa mixture of any of 
the smaller dogs. The one thing he is good at is getting 
up a big row among big dogs and then sneaking out just 
as the snaps begin. We have some boys with us that 
we sometimes call “ ficety,” they are those enthusiastic, 
knowing kind of boys. Sometimes they grow up in this 
nature, then we call them fice-dogs. Mr. R., who lives 
near a church, has one of these smart fices, and on one 
church week it so happened that most every day some 
preacher drove up in his buggy to Mr. R.’s house to take 
a meal, and this fice was called upon to catch a chicken. 
The next week my uncle, who was not a preacher, drove 
up to Mr. R.’s, and no sooner had my uncle stopped, 
than the fice went for a chicken, but he was too ficety 
that time, as my uncle did not stay for dinner.”’—Harry 
gives us a new adjective, ‘‘ficety,”” which none of the 
others use. All the letters agree in giving, the fice a 
mischicf-making character, and that he is always ready 
to promote a fight, and to back out as soon as trouble 
begins....It seems that fice is after all only a local 
name for a small cur. Tue Doctor. 


—— +o ee 
How I Learned to Swim, 


[The following comes from one of the friends of our 
boys, but reached us just too late for last month. We 
give it now, and those who live where the swimming 
season ends early in September, can make a note of and 
remember it for next season. The plan is avery good 
one, aud few know, until they have tried it, how slight 
an aid will keep one afloat.—Eb.] 

When I was a boy, I learncd to swim by means of a 
swimming board, such as is shown in the sketch. This 
is the safest: method possible. If corks are used, they 
may slip from around the breast down beneath the body, 
throwing the head below the surface, and putting the 
wearer in danger of drowning. Some country boys 
get two bladders and tie them together with a short cord, 
and use these assupports. They are the most dangerous 
things possible for a boy to have. The board is perfectly 
safe, and one may learn to swim ina very short time by 
using one. It should be about 4 feet long, over a foot 
wide, and two inches thick, made of soft white pine or 





SWIMMING BOARD. 


cedar. To use it, a boy wades out into the water up to 
his shoulders, then taking hold of the end of the board, 
as shown in the engraving, he pushes it before him— 
towards the bank and not into deep water—springs for- 
ward with his fect and throws himself flat upon the wa- 
ter. This movement carries him along a few feet. He 
then draws up both legs at the same time, keeping the 
knees as far apart as possible, and then strikes out with 
both feet, not straight backwards, but sideways, just as a 
frog does. The stroke is made slowly and is repeated 
again, drawing up the legs slowly and steadily. The 
board keeps the head above water. When the leg stroke 
has been learned, one hand is taken from the board and 
the stroke learned, or the chin may be rested on the 
board while the stroke is made with both hands. This is 
a very good plan, as it compels the swimmer to keep his 





mediately in his greatest 











glory. He erects his cars 
and tail, begins to growl 
most savegely, flies around 
among the big dogs, scratches up the ground, and 
uses every art to bring on a fight. He has not cour- 
age enough to take the responsibility for a disturbance 
upon himself, but if there happens to be any particular 
dog in the crowd that all the others scem to be angry 
with, he soon finds it out, and will probably slip up be- 
hind that dog and slyly pinch him, and slip back among 


SWIMMING 


WITH THE BOARD. 


hands under the water, which he should always do. By- 
and-by the board may be pushed ahead, and the young 
swimmer may swim after it, always keeping it within 
reach. When a number of boys go to swim, although 
they may be good swimmers, they should always have 
two or three of these boards with them for use in case 
of accident. s. 
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Answers to Correspondents. ery! Look at the last two names, the end of one and the puns armegencnt 
BY THE DOCTOR. beginning of thé other. “John” and “Jump up.” I st as first = —_ 8 nickname, 
a latel - never thought of it before, but it looks as if your Johnny M, aie oe pk vo i aa 
I have not had so many —* anny 08 an dike Jumper, may have come somehow from the mixing of Aull one doth remain. P M. R. 
earlier months. Boys and girls do not care 80 much | two of these old English names. This guess is the best © Sapaaet, with sense, her eins eae 
about the ‘‘ why and because of things in the hot days I can do for you, Miss Sarah. " me wile away : ree ea ome 
of July and August, as they do in cooler months, and I a My second aid the steam-drawn car. 
do not blame them. I like youngster’s questions better iia atecidh Bear friends to friends, or foes to war ; 
than I do those of older people, as they go directly to the Aunt Sue’s Chats. pct he Baga My Peers = still ELK 
? ie * * . 


point, and do not write half a page or more in telling why 
they ask, instead of asking at once. I am always glad 
to get your questions, as then I know what yon are read- 
ing about and thinking about, but I cannot always agree 
to answer all that you ask ; there are some questions 
that cannot be answered properly, unless the one to 
whom the answer is given knows more than boys and 
girls are expected to know. Here is a case in point. 

Sun Docs.—‘*‘ A Farmer’s Boy,” Sterling, Ill., wishes 
to know “ why sun dogs appear in a cold morning, and 
not in a warm one.”’—If I were to answer, because there 
are no crystals of ice or snow in the air on warm morn- 
ings, but there may be on cold ones, it would be quite 
correct, but not very satisfactory. In order to answer in 
full, so that ‘* Farmer’s Boy,” and all the other boys, as 
well as the girls, could understand it, a page or more 
would be required, and then I should have to suppose 
that you knew more about light than most old folks do. 
So this is one of the cases in which I must ask my young 
friend to wait until he gets older, for a full account, 
which he will find in the works about light. Perhaps 
some of you do not know what “‘ Farmer’s Boy” means 
by “‘sun dogs.” It is another name for mock suns, 
which are bright spots seen near the sun, the scientific 
name of which is parahelia, from Greek words meaning 
near and sun. Ican now only say that they are formed 
by haloes crossing one another, and that haloes are rings 
around the sun, produced by the action of the ice crys- 
tals upon the light. 

Autumn Leaves.—Alice B., of R. I., wishes to know 

about preserving autumn leaves. Alice is right, it is 
best to begin early, as some of the most beautifully 
tinted leaves are to be found before the general color- 
ing of the forests takes place. Frost has little todo with 
the coloring, and leaves that have been frosted do not 
keep nearly so well, as those that have ripened into 
beauty without it. The first step is to collect the leaves, 
and perfect form is as important as beauty of color ; when 
you collect them, although colored leaves are so abund- 
ant, you will find it more difficult than yon supposed 
to get those which are quite perfect in shape. The 
next thing is to dry them as rapidly as_ possible. 
Where only a few are to be dried, some large book that 
is of no value, is the handiest. Have the book perfectly 
dry, and it is all the better if a little warmed, by placing 
it near the stove. Place the leaves between the pages of 
the book, not too many together, and have a plenty of 
the pages between each lot. When the leaves are in, 
shut the book and place a weight upon it ; other books 
will do.. The next day at latest—and if the leaves are 
put to press in the morning, better do it the same 
evening—change them to another book, press in the 
same manner, and lay the first book—open—in a warm 
place to dry. Make this change every day, until the 
leaves are thoroughly dry, which may be known by their 
brittleness. Keep the leaves in a book until you wish to 
use them. The collecting season will last until hard 
frosts. Try and geta great variety of forms as well as 
of colors, and look out for a plenty of small leaves, to 
work in with the larger ones; little twigs with small 
leaves attached, should be gathered when found. When 
they are made up with ornamental work, the leaves are 
usually oiled, to brighten the color; last fall I hit upon a 
plan that I think much better thaa that, and which I will 
describe another time. 

Do CucumBErs Grow IN THE SEA?—‘*G. C. G,” 
Yes and no. You have no doubt seen the ‘* Sea-cucum- 
ber” mentioned somewhere, and thought it might be 
some kind of a plant. It is really an animal, like a great 
fat worm—only it is not a worm at all. There are a num- 
ber of these strange sea animals that we shall tell you 
about before long, and you must wait until then to know 
more about the sea cucumber. 

* JOHNNY-JUMPER."’—Sarah M., wishes to know why 
the Pansy is called ‘‘ Johnny Jumper.”? Who can tell the 
‘““why” of most of the common names of plants? I 
never heard that name given to Pansy, except in those 
parts of New York and New Jersey, where the. original 
settlers were Dutch, but I do not know that it is of 
Dutch origin. The Pansy has more curious names than 
any of our garden flowers ; even Pansy, its most common 
name, is from the French word for “‘ thought.” Some of 
the flowers have a very human expression, and perhaps 
some of them look as if they were thinking of something. 
T have a list of some of the names given to the plant in 
England, and here are a few of them, ‘Cuddle me to 
you,” ‘Love in idle,” “Three faces under a hood,” 
“Kiss me at the garden gate,” “Pink of my John,” 
“Jump up and kiss me.”"—By the way, here's a discove 








E. G. H. writes—“‘ We have had a problem given to | 


us, but I think it must be misstated. Will you kindly 
assist us to a solution if there isone?—‘A man had three 
sons, A, B,andC. He gave to A. 10 eggs; to B. 30 eggs; 
and to C. 50 eggs. They were to sell them at the same 
prices, and each was to bring home the same amount of 
money, (without any collusion.’)—Now, Aunt Sue, is 
that possible ?” 

Yes: they sold their eggs ai the same prices, but not 
in the same proportions. They sold their eggs, some at 
% for 1 cent, and some at3 cents each; and they each 
brought home 10 cents. Thus: 


A. sold—7 eggs at 7 for a cent........ 1c 
3 eggs at 3 cents each....... 9c. 

10 10 c. 

B. sold —28 eggs at 7 for a cent........ 4c. 
2 eggs at 3 cents each........ 6c, 

30 10 c. 

C. sold—-49 eggs at 7 for acent........ Ve. 
Yegg at 8 cents.............. 3c. 

50 10. 


and so you see each boy sold his eggs at 7 for a cent, and 
at 3 cents each, (not a very reasonable performance,) and 
each brought home ten cents. ; 

E. 8. W. says: “ Will you tell me the sense of * halcyon 
days’? Lizzie heard the grown folks talking about it, 
and ‘didn’t like to ask them what it meant.’ ’°—Yes, dear, 
Tam always ready to tell all I know, (it takes me such a 
little while.) ‘Halcyon days” means days of peace and 
serenity; and the expression is derived from the fact 
that the kingfisher (or halcyon), possessed, I suppose, of 
an instinct which tells her ‘‘ when,”’ builds her nest and 
sits on her eggs during a calm which is sure to last four- 
teen days. Old fables said that the bird made: her nest 
on the surface of the sea, and had the power to charm 
the waves and winds to rest. So that with some fact and 
much fancy, “halcyon days” has at length grown to 
mean a season of peace and happiness. 

Josie S. D. says she has “seen some sweet little 
pressed flowers stuck on rice paper,’ and wants to know 
if the paper is really made of rice, and if I can tell her 
how to makeit. To the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief—Josie—there is no rice about it. It is merely the 
pith of a tree, which is a native of Formosa—and a very 
pretty tree itis too: it has such large handsome silver- 
gray leaves, that gardeners grow it in greenhouses in 
winter, and set it out in spring to ornament the garden. 
The stems of this tree contain the finest kind of pith, 
which, when cut into sheets, and flattened out, make the 
delicate paper used by the Chinese for their ornamental 
painting. and some of it is brought to this country and 
sold to those who make fancy work. One of the chief 
uses of rice-paper is to make very choice artificial flow- 
ers, for the delicate texture of the pith comes nearer to 
that of some flowers than any other substance. If you 
will send me your address I will send you some rice-pa- 
per, which will perhaps be better than telling you ‘how 
to make it.”’ 

Harry —The reason ‘*so many Chinese names begin 
with ‘Ah’” is because “Ah” is the Chinese title cor- 

responding with our “Mr.” “Sing” is as common a 
name with tbe Celestials as ‘‘ John”’ is with us. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
1. Iam composed of 14 letters. 
My 10, 2, 9, 1, 11, 12, 13, is a biped. 
My 2. 6, 13, is its mother. 
My 14, 11, 9, 18, is part of the body. 
My 8, 12, 6, 4, is an animal. 
My 5, 3, 7, 14, is liked by boys. 
My whole is the name of a writer. 
2. Iam composed of 28 letters. 
My 1, 12, 23, 15, 3, is prodigality. ‘ 
My 2, 7, 11, 14, is a wseful stone. 
My 5, 9, 18, 17, 25, 25, 26, 28, 15,-is “‘ very good.” 
My 16, 8, 4, 13. 7, 19, is a:painful emotion. : 
My 20, 24, 22, 18, 25, 5, is often seen in winter. 
My 24, 8, 13, 28, and 21, 10, 27, 6, 23, cooked to- 
gether, form a — dish of Indian origin. 
My whole is a biblical statement of an-agricultural 
maxim. Gay. 
CONCEALED BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

1. John and Agnesare taking singing lessons. 2. Those 
are Mary’s books and pictures, 8. Would you rather rest 
here or go further? 4. This is a most delightful spot. 
5. Robert, did yon jam Esther's hat? 6. Tom says it is 
a fact,so you need not deny it. 7 Now, Lulu, keep 


L. C. 


quiet, and do not fidget. 8. If you will use the mat, the 
women will be grateful, 
‘* Tlome, sweet home,”’ 


9. [heard a negro man singing 
J. E.G. 





ANAGRAMS. 
6. Screen curer. 
%. Tell Ben, O! Ira. 
8. Brave iron trees. 
9. My rich lath. 
10. Nestle in mat. 
PLANTINGS. 

(As these may not be familiar toall puzzlers, I will give 
a hint or two on the subject. Plant a vehicle and a 
people, and what-will come up? Ans, Carnation.—Plant 
some confectionary and an Indian’s scalp, and what will 
grow. Ans. Candytuft.) 

1, Plant a carriage and your grandmother, and what 
willcome up? 2. A planet, and something used in cook- 
ing. 8. A bushandawine. 4, An animal eel oe 
5. A body of water and a girl’s name. 6. Some porcelain 
and a millionaire. 7. Dawn and what warriors love. 8. 
Part of the foot, part of the body, and an exclamation. 

Pussy WILLow, 


1, Curb Bess, Sir. 

2. O! Strides on mud. 
8. I hide bugs in salt. 
4. Set for tea. 

5. Ever most dear. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Transpose an animal into what a goose is, now be- 
head and leave a bird, A. M. Nag. 
2. Transpose a rulcr into what he told his army to 
do, BELLE. 
PUZZLE. 
Take an active little insect, 
A circle, and a measure, 
And add a wholesome beverage 
We often sip at leisure, 
And right before you there will be 
A safeguard used on land and sea, 
CROSS WORD. 


My first is found in ankle, not in foot, 

My next is found in shoe but not in boot, 

My third is in the mind but not the heart, 

My fourth is in the ceach but not the cart, 

My fifth is found in sugar, not in tea, 

Without my whole this riddle could not be, 
LittLe One. 


A. SAVINNE. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals name an initial and final. 
1. A boy’s name. 2. A machine. 3. A Jong stick. 4 
Suspend. 5. A man’s name. YANKEE DOovLE. 
PI. 
Eppole tunco pu het saflut fo sohet how peek hemt 
ingitwa. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
CHARADE.—Patchouly (Pat-chew-Lee). 
SQquaRE WoRDs. Cross ACROSTIC. 


1—FACT CAT 
ABLE ILL 
CLAN ELI 
TEND SIMPERING 

. ALLEGHANY 

2—D UKE SOUTHEAST 
URIM NAT 
KINE INN 
EMEU AYE 


Cross WorD.—Parepa Rosa. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS.—1. North Carolina. 2. All are not 
thieves that dogs bark at. 3. Al.ttle body doth often harbor 
a great soul. 


PuzzL_E.—COLD, : 
WILD-FLOWER ANAGRAMS,.—1. Trailin 
mon’s seal. 3. Cardinal flower. 
Dandelion, 6. Loose strife. 


ANAGRAMS OF THE NAMES OF THREE CELEBRATED 
PHILOSOPHICAL WRITERS.—Bacon, Locke, Boyle. 


Thanks for letters, pussies, etc., to Jennie Wren, G. H. 
W’Son, J. C. L—h, Mrs. M., Eddie, M. C. D., and Mary Gold, 
—— + @ ee 


Having A Good Time. 


If there is any season of the year when boys and girls 
can have a good time—if they only know how—it is in 
these days of summer and early autumn. The country 
youngsters have generally no school, and so no lessons 
to prepare, and a good part of the work that is expected 
of them, is about as much fun as work. Then the city 
youngsters, also without school, take this time to visit 
their country cousins, and city boys and city girls, meet 
country boys and country girls, and the two have a better 
time than either would have by themselves. The young- 
sters from the city have many things to tell abont that 
these living in the country never knew or heard of before. 
We can not always have pleasant days in the country, 
and the stormy ones, while they prevent out-door fun, 
need not by any means be unpleasant. One good thing 
about country houses is, they generally have a garret— 
indeed, it is a poor sort of a country house which hasn’t 
that children’s paradise, a garret. When the vacation is 
all done, and in both city and country you think over the 
good times you had last summer, you very likely will 
not remember anything with more pleasure than the 
rainy days in the garret. If you shut your eyes and try 
hard, you can hear the rain as it made such music on the ~ 
shingles, a sort of quiet accompaniment to the voice of 
city Sue or Ben, as they told of city wonders, or country 
Jane or Charlie, as they told of how they got lost in the 
great snow storm of last winter, in coming home from 
school. Ah yes, those rainy days in the garret, or in the 


arbutus. 2. Solo- 
4. Meadow beauty. 5. 
7. Arethusa. 8. Golden rod. 
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hay-mow, where there was the same rain music on the 


roof, you will think of those, and say to yourselves, panions. No matter whether it is boys with boys, girls 
with girls, or both together, let each one try his or her 
very best, that each and all of the others shall have a 


“Then we were really having a good time.” —There is no 
end of ways in which boys and girls can have a good time, 


if they only knowhow. Havingagood 
time doesn’t very much depend upon 
what else one has. If one’s parents 
are rich, and can afford pony carriages 
for the girls, and fancy boats for the 
boys, those boys and girls do not have 
any better time than those who can 
not have these things ; they have their 
good time in another way—that is all. 
In the pictures on this page, the artist 
has given his ideas of a good time 
among youngsters, and the lower pic- 
ture illustrates what we were just say- 
ing. The boys and girls who are tak- 
ing a drive in the basket wagon, are 
having a real good time, but not a bit 
better than the boys who are having 
their good time in fishing ; indeed, the 
boy who has seated himself on the 
railing of the bridge, showing the re- 
sults of his sport, is far from envying 
those who roll along in the carriage. 
He no doubt says to himself, * Driv- 
ing out in that way is all well enough 
when you can’t do anything else, but 
fora veal good time, let me go a fish- 
ing.’’—Then the other picture shows 
,& good time of another sort. It rains, 
and where else should the children 
go but to the garret? Where else are 
‘there such hidden treasures, and such 
‘dark and mysterious poke-holes, with 
,all the old bonnets of past fashions, 
and all the long-forgotten toys? But 
though the roof upon which the rain 
drops patter so pleasantly, is perfect- 
ly tight, and the garret dry, to have 
a real good time, the youngsters must 
have an umbrella, and play that they 
would get wet without it; the horse— 
no matter if he does get wet, but the 
doll, she must be kept carefully under 
the umbrella. So the rain rattles on 


the roof, and the dear little ones keep under the umbrella 
as carefully as if there were no roof—and many times 
more pleasantly. When these children get to be men 
and women, they may read in books about “ the pleas- 
ures of the imagination,” and then will think—‘ Ah, the 
greatest pleasure Iever had in imagination, was under 
an umbrella in a garret, playing that it rained hard, when 
the rain was all out-side.”"-—We have said that boys and 





HAVING A GOOD 














girls can have a good time if they “ only knew how,”— 
and perhaps you are waiting for us to tell you *‘ how.” 
it is a great and important “ secret,” but we will tell 
you that the only real, original, No. 1 way to have a good 


rage 


time, is to try and make the time pleasant for your com- 


good time, and those who do this will learn the secret of 
having the very best possible good time themselves. 





Ponto, the Trapper’s Dog. 
The following dog-story comes from R. J. Hamill, Ver- 
mont, who heard it related when traveling in the far west. 
The dog was with the trapner when he told the story. 





TIME IN THE GARRET. 





found him. 


the lost hoy 


—<— 


They wanted me to bring my dog to help in the hunt for 
a child who had lost his way the night before. The 
friends of the child had been looking for him all night 
and all day, and had not found him. I started with Ponte 


in search of him, first finding the 
child’s track, which I showed to Ponto. 

The dog did not at once understand 
what I wanted of him, but I got one of 
the boy’s stockings, and let Ponto 
smell of it, and I then showed him the 
track ; this time he understood what I 
wanted. He started off on the run, but 
Icalled him back, and got some bread 
and meat, and I also filled my canteen 
with water, and tied this with the 
bread and meat to the neck of the dog, 
and started him off once more. We 
followed as long as we could hear 
Ponto bark, and when we had no longer 
this to guide us, we camped for the 
night, and aclear and moon-light night 
it was. We stayed in our camp until 
day-light, when we began to listen and 
look around, and try if we could see 
or hear anything of the dog or child. 
After waiting, and hearing or seeing 
nothing, we started off in different di- 
rections. It was ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, before our most careful searching 
and listening were rewarded. At last, 

as I gained an elevated ridge, I heard 
the dog bark, and you may be sure that 
we started off quickly enough towards 
the sound. As Icame nearer I whistled. 

Then Ponto came running toward me, 

and back he would bounce again to 
where he was barking at first. On 
coming up, there was the boy lying 
under a bush, and fast asleep! The 
poor little fellow was frightened when 
we awoke him, but he soon got over it, 
and asked for his mamma, and was told 
that we would take him to her. Then 
we asked him how he came to get lost. 

He said that he started out to find his 
papa, and that he kept on traveling un- 
til after dark, when he got so tired that 


he lay down and went to sleep. He stayed in that place 
until morning, and then he got up and tried to get home, 
but not being abie to goany farther, he lay down where we 
He said that when the dog came, he was at 
first afraid of him, but he saw the things on him, called 
the dog to him, and took them off. The dog would not 
leave the boy until we came, but ran around and around 
and barked. The little fellow was eight 








HAVING A GOOD TIME OUT OF DOORS. 





** Gentlemen, I have had that dog these six years, and I 
never saw a dog that knew more. Four years ago I | Ponto, we very likely would not have found the boy 
was trapping in Nebraska. One evening when I came | alive. 
home, I found several of the setilers waiting for me, 





miles from home. 








Had it not been for this good old 


Some dogs, gentlemen, know a great deal 
more than some men, and Ponto is ene ef them” 
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Whe Best Clothes Wringer. 

Be very particular about getting the “ Universal 
Wringer’’ with cog-wheels. This is the only one 
we recommend, and our endorsement of this is 
without mental reservation or modification.— Uni- 
versalist. 





Decker & Co’: si Premium ‘American 

9 Billiard Tables have taken the first premium medal at 

the American Institute, N. Y., tor six successive years. Send 
for catalogue, Warerooims, Cor. Canal & Centré Sts., \. Y. 





‘“ Keep your head cool and feet dry.” 
It has always been necessary in order to 
carry this out, to set in the house and 
stick your head out of the window. 
Now put on a pair of CABLE SCREW 
WIRE Boots or Shoes and walk out. 
For sale by all dealers. 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle” 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
“and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once fora circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


9 o 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 
P, O. Box 5,509. New York City. 
Entered, according to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 


by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Oftice of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C 





To have the money needlessly spent 
every year would give substantial comfort 
to almost every person. ‘To have the 
money saved by buying SILVER TIP- 
PED boots and shoes would buy each 
parent every year a new pair of shoes. 
For sale by all dealers. 


For cutting business 

STE NO Il, DIK S Stencils, all sizes. Also 

complete ouTrFITs for 

Clothing Stencils and Key Checks, with which young men are 

making from $5 to $20 2 day. Send for Catalogue and samples 
tos. M. SP PESCER, 7 Hauover St., Boston, Mass. 


‘And Not 
Pa Wear Out. 


ay sah “ Wi atehm. senda: By_mail, 50 cents. Cirenlars 
fre J. S. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

















New Jersey State Acricultural Society. 
Wth GRAND nee EXHIBITION, 
at Waverley Station, Pa, R. R.. between Newark and 
Elizabeth. “To Commence Hae Pay Sept. 20th, and continue 
five days. For Pr ea list address 
P. T. QUINN, Cor. Sect., Newark, N. J. 





The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


will be sent Frrr 3 months to 


all who will send us a 8 cent 
stamp to prenay postage, (as 
law now requires prepayment 
of postage). We do not ask 
any one to snhbscribe for our 
paper until they_ know. what 
thev are to get. It sneaks for 
itself. Price onlv &1 per year. 
zerays Small Fruit In- 
structor is «2 work of 64 pp. 
that elie insimnle language just 
how to grow frnis in abind- 
= use or market Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y. 


COVERT & CO., Produce 

ommission Merchants, No, 112, Warren St., 

uick sales and prompt returns.” ga" Send 
rice-current and Marking Plate. gg 











W. A. 
tor 
ies our weekly 








Pratt’s Astral Ou. 


Absolutely SAFE! 
Perfectly Odoricss! 
ALWAYS UNIFORM. ILLUMINATING QUALITIES 


SUPERIOR TO GAS. 


Burns in any lamp without danger of exploding or taking 
fire. Manuiactured expressly to displace the use 
of highly volatile and dangerous ols. 

ITS SAFETY under EVERY possible 
TEST, and its perfect burning 
qualities, are proved by its 
continued use in over 


500,000 Families! 


While no accident, directly or indirectly, has ever occur- 
red from burning, storing, or handling it. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
128 Peari Street, New York. 











Farm Implements. 


Prices Reduced, 


NISHWITZ HARROW, $25, 
Most important for thorough 
cultivation. 
iz Cast Tron Ficld Rollers. 

Best sizes $50 to $65 
Best Famil Cider Mill, $20. Copper Srrip ERD CUTTER, 
best and c heapest—sold on trial. Agents wanted. Potato 
Digger, $12. Cider Mill Screws, Presses, &c. Send for Cir- 
cular, THE Ne Y. PLOW coO., 
55 Beekman St., N. Y. 








GQ1YOM SAHL NI 





THE BEST PAINT 


& 
re 
A 


ranch — & Factory: 506 West Street, NEW YOR 
0 Sonth 8rd Street, ST. LOUIS, Mv. 
83 re “fe Van Buren Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Any Shade from. Pure White to Jet Black, 

Our RUBBER PAINT has been used on many thousand 
buildings, and has always been proved entirely satisfactory. 
= have numerous testinaatshs like the following, viz.: 
F. SHEPPARD & CO., Penn Yan. N.Y. 


Mi We mone ve it tone the BEST PAINT manufactured.” 
VW. W. LELAND, * Kutaw House,” Baitimore. 
“ Havin J used your Paint on the Grand Hoiel, Saratoga, 


and this Eutaw House, I recommend its use to all.” 
Be sure that our TRADE MARK, (a fac-simile of 
which is given above,) is on every package. 
Prepared ready for use, and sold by the gallon only, 
Send for Sample Card and Price List. 


a STONE MILLS. 


Fast ortndie: 
power. . 20: patents for 
grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
—» Water or steam power, 
aony vegetable or mineral, 
Send stamp for cuts and 
prices. 
New Haven, Conn. 





Smau 





EDWARD HARRISON 


STEVENS? ino d BREECH-LOADING 














porting Rifles and Shot Guns, Pocket Rifles and 
fr ket Pistols. also the noted Bante "s Pet Rifle. Send for 
Catalogte. J. 8S" e VENS & CU.. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Self - Propel- ‘Ting Chairs 
For Oripples| 


and Invalids 
Can be easily} 


ipropelled. either 
in or out doors,! jby any one hay- 
ing the use of] 








hands 





State your size} jand send ye 
forillustrated| ieatalogue of dil- 
ferent styles and| | prices. 

‘S. A, SMITH, 

Please mention | No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. ' N. Y. City. 





BULBS 


FOR FOR 


Present Planting ! Parlor Culture ! 


Our Illustrated Cataiogue of Dutch Bulbs, and Flower 
Roots, and Plants for House Culture, now ready and mailed 
free to all applicauts, 


LlecHonelent ones, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TREES AND PLANTS, 
S. B. Parsons & Sons 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 








Clebxeasele 


H, W. JOHNS’ PATENT 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS, 


RooFtne, SHEATHING, BOILER COVERINGS, “ie Pack- 





ING, PAINTS, &c. Send for | ’amphiets, Price-list, 
H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


Also for sale by Downie, Trainer & Co., Boston; Kirkwood 
& Dunkiee, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL 
TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. SLACK, M.D., 


Commissioner of Fisheries, N. J. ; Natural History Editor 
of Turf, Field, and Farm, N.Y; Propenge ef 
Troutdale Ponds, near " Bloomsbury y, NV. J. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


CONTENTS: 





ts 
CHAPTER I.—History of Fish Culture, 
CHAPTER II.—Choosing a Location, 


CuaPrerR TII.—Planning and Constrnetion of Ponds. 
CuHarPterR IV. —Hatching- Houses and Apparatus, 
CHAPTER V.—Spawning Races. 

CuaPTeR VI.—Artificial Impregnation. 

CuaPTreR VII.—Incubation. 

CuaPrer VIIL.—Care 6f Young in Nursery. 

CHaPTER IX.—First Year. 

CHAPTER X.—Second and Third Years. 

Cuaprer XI.—Transportation, 

CHAPTER XII.—Bibliography of Fish Culture. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 
‘Author of ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The anthor takes ns to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how ont of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . . . It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso mudh agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine, 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted toagriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the.soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—N. Y. Tribune. 

A very charming book, not only by reason 6f its pleasant 
style, but for its quiet refined humor and fund of. really use- 
ful information on the subject of gardening.—osion Gazette. 

It deserves to stand side by side with “ My Summer ina 
Garden.”—Christian Register. 

A fresh, lively work.—N. Y. Observer. 

One reads without weariness and learns much of practical 
valne.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Full of information, Explainsjust what the reader wishes 
to know. We most heartily commend it.—Providence Even- 
ing Press, 

A chatty. sensible, profitable hook.— Cleveland Herald, 

The book gives much valuable information, and gives it 
in the pleasantest manner imaginable.— Detroit Daily Union, 


Price, Post-paid - $1.50 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on reccipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


AND 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated with many engravings and a splendidly colored 
lithograph, will be ready for distribution Sept. ist. A copy 
will be mailed to all applicants inclosing Zen Cents; regular 
customers supplied gratis. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
P. 0. Box No. 5712. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of BULBS, 
PLANTS and SMALL FRUITS, beautifuliy illus- 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants. 
It contains a complete list and represents a large, well- 
grown and eelected stock. Our Flower Seed List will be 
found replete with the best strains of Primula, Calceo!aria, 
Pansy and other seeds for fall planting, including new stock 
of Smilax and Apple Geranium seed. 

HENRY A. DREER, Scedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS. 


Our New Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 
above is ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Strect, New York. 


LOUIS LEROY, Nurseryman, 


ANCERS (France). 
Frnit and ornumental trees and shrubs. 
‘ Oses, Camellias, Ruododendrons, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Magnolias. 























Specialty for Nurserv Stocks, Pear Seedlings, Quinces, 
Plum Seedlings, Mahaleb Cherries, Paradise, Doucin, and 
other stocks, 

General Agent for the sale of above stocks: 
J. DE SAINT ANGE, P. O. Box 207, Rochester. 
Financial Agents: 
PABST & ESCH, 11 Marray St., New York. 
Catalogues sent on demand. 
d ' . 

DQ |Rose-Buds in Winter, 
Then get the plants now,s0 as to have 
them in good shape for blooming at Cli ist- 
mas. We send by mail 

. Eight Pot-grown Roses for 

One Dollar, 
our selection, all good winter-hbloomers, 
or Five large plants for $1.00 by Express. 
Now is the time_to purchase «ll kinds of W inter-blooming 
lants, as they travel without injury Le EY ® boxes. Cata- 
wues free. w. - MAS 

Chestertown, Kent Co., Mar yliand. 

ROSES FOR FLORISTS. 

The largest stock in America, and lowest prices. Strong 
1 rear plants from open ground. 

Hvbrid Perpetuals, Mosses, 
Climbers, Teas, Bourbons, 
Chinas, Noisettes, Etc. 

All on own roots. Price: lists free. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
WINTER - BLOOMING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PARLOR PLANTS. 

Onr Amatenr's Collections of these plants are specially 
selected for hon<e-culture, aud contain only the best New 
and choicest Old varieties Each Collection embraces 
}coses, Begonias, Dracenas, Carnations, Cala- 
diums, Fachsias, Ferns, sete No. | contains 10 choice 
piants, as above, price $2. No, 2 contains 22? choice plants 
as above, price $1.00. No. 3 conta'ns 30 choice plants as 

Sent by mail or express on receipt of 
Fe ook pueaive larger 


ahove, ace $5.9). 
price. ariies ordering by Express, 
viants to compensate for Express: nee 
HE GRERE OOK AND PA’ RsoN "CITY NURSE- 
ES, Box S37, Paterson, N. J. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 


We offer the largest Stock of Peaches, Plums, Cherries. and 
Apples in the United States. Our stock of other articies is 
full and complete. We solicit correspondence. 

THE HEIKES NURSERY CO.. 
Dayton. Chio. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, 
PALMS, &c., &c. 


ALEXIS DALUIERE, Nurseryman. Ghent, 
Belgium, beg* to announce that his General Cata- 
logue for 1875 is now ready, and will be mailed free on 
application to his Agents in England. 

Messrs. Rp. SILBERRAD & SON, 
5 Harp Lang, Gt. Tower Street, London. 











TO PURCHASERS 
OFr 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


FOR 


FALL SOWING! 


Our circular of instructions, with List of best varictics 
for above purpose, now ready,and mailed free on application. 


Hhartindesinre, 


SEEDSMEN & GROWERS, 
35 Cortiandt Street, New York. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


100,000 APPLE. Fine, first-class 3 yr. trecs. 
100? 000 PEACH, Fine first-class; 1 yr. from bud. 
10,000 do. BUREN’S GOLDEN 


VARF. 
10,000 PLUM ON PE ACH. Fine 2 yr. trees. 
10, 200) APRICOT. 1 and 2 year fine trees. 
100,000 nyie RAGUS. Colos- al ene Giant. 2yr. pl: . 
0 





AL 





50,0) BRID PERPE' UAL ang MOS 
ROSES. > ALL ON OWN 

50,000 BOU RBON, CHIN BA. ROSETTE, TEA, 
and CLIMBING ROSES. 

10,000 TRISH JUNIPER. sr tu4ft. Extra heavy. 


100,000 SIBWRIAN aud other fine ARBOR-VITE. 


Alls 
100,000 THAR DY “SHRUBRERY. Several sizes. 
Suitable for Park and Cemetery Planting. 
We offer the above. together with a full line of Nursery 
Stock, in quantities to suit, at very low rates. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Cs atalogues free. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CoO., 


Wholesale Nurserymen, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





ur Catalogue of Hardy Dutch Bulbs—Plants for Winter 
O culture inthe W indow, Fernery, or Plant Case, eic.. free 
on receipt of one Postage Stamp. With every copy we 
will send gratis,printed directions lor successfuliy preserving 


Autumn Leaves in their Rich Tints, 


by asimple, inexpensive method, which any one can practice, 
Address LONG BRUOS., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















pee. -y, Hollyhock, Smilax, &c., in lots of 
August and 
from the choicest strains in England, 
Large and Splendid Stock of Dwarf Pears, 2 and 8 years 
the late firm of 
Small fruits. Dutch bulbs, and winter-blooming house- 
1a Postat Card, with your name and 
send address, and get Catalogue of 
BRYANT’S NURSERIES. 
A. BRYANT, Jr., Princeton. Ili. 


SPECIAL we offer seeds of Calceolaria, Cineraria, 
3 00 or more ata discount ot ¥ from our 
Catalozue prices until Oct, Ist. These 
September. France, and Germany 
W.F. MASSEY & CO., Chester ‘town, Kent Co., Md. 
old, not i: jured by the late winter—Standard Pears, Plums, 
herries, ete. A large and complete assortment unsur- 
NICHOLAS, NEWSON & TOOKER, 
Geneva, N. ¥. 
flowers by mail; also a large and fine assortment of fruit 
aud or 5 amental trees, Catalogues iree. Address 
Complete assortment of Fruit, FOREST and Orna- 
mental Trees, SMALL FRUITS, Osage, &c. 
for Sale by E. P. ROE. Send for ~—,. Address 


le Geranium, Primula, Cyclamen, 
OFFER for 

Sony are of ourown growth, or imported 

FALL OF 1875. 
passed in the Country. Great inducements offered. By 

CUMBERLAND NURSERIES. 

HENRY Ss. RUPP, Shircm: anstown; Cumb. Co., Pa. 
SEND NOW. Address 
at Geimnaih on the Huson, range Co., N. Y. 








Brandywine. Raspberry, ‘Wilson Early Blackberry, 
C. C. Asparagus, Concord Grape Vines, Fruit ‘Trees, 
&c, Catalogue free—SAMUEL C. DE COU, Moorestown, 


Burlington Co., N. J 
SEPTEMBER IS HERE. 





PLANT We offer all the new and old 
° sorts, and guarantee them pure, 
Strawberries Prices low for the quality of 


Ow. stock. Catalogues free. 
W. F. MASSEY & CO., Chestertown, Kent Co., Md. 


QTRAWERERRY PLANTS. — Cham- 
pion. Boyden No. *0, Matilda, &¢«. Raspberries—Hich- 
Currants, Vines, Fruit 





land) Hardy, Mammoth Cluster. &e. 





Grane Boxes—all siz 
gnats, h. i. HA NES, Malden- on- the- Hudson, N. Y. 
“TAR OF KHE WEST, the best 


ares and Plants. Send for Soeecers. 
M. PARRY, Cinnaminson. N. - 


onarch of the West Merawberry 


now ready to transnlan 
ee JOHN 8S. COLL Ixs, “saneutown, N. J. 


SOMERS RUBY. 


Strawberry. 














The most Magnificent Strawberry ever produeed. 
It combines Size, Beauty, Solidity, Productivencss, and (ex- 
quisite) Flavor in greater perfec ee than any other berry 
ever given to the public. 
Good for one year. 


hs plants for $1; 12 plants, $2.50. 
. SOMERS, Bridgeport, Conn. 














TREES! TREESY! 


The Largest and most Complete Stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the U. §S, 


Descriptive and Illustrated Pr ieee Catalogues 
sent as follows: No. 1—truis, 1@c. No. Q—ria- 
mental trees, new ed. witn colored plate. Q5e. No. 3~— 
Greenhouse Plants, 1@c. No. 4-—-W holesale, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, jo dette! Samed N. Y. 


"FRUIT “AND TREES | 


ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
A SPECIALTY. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, 
NrIaGARa NURSERIES, Established 1839, 


‘TREES, TREES, 


A large and fine Stock of APPLES, PEARS and 
CHERRIES at ressounle r ates, Addres: 


.. RICHARDSON & KELSEY, 
Aug. Ist, 1875. Geneva, N.Y. 
40, 00 Baldwin Apple Trees, 

from 2 to 4 years old, of prime quality. 

300,990 Apple Seedlings, 1 to 2 years old. 

25,0..0 Concord Vines, 1 to 2 years old. 

30, 7000 La Versailles White Gri ape and Cherry Currants. 

‘Also a fine lot of Silver-leaf and Carolina Poplars, § to 12 
feet high. sugarand Silver-leaf Maples, 3 to 9 fect high.anda 
General Assorunent of other Nursery Stock of finest quality. 

Address STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 

New Canaan, Ct. 








- ¥. 








PEACH TREES. 


Largest and beststock ever offered, including a!lthe popn- 
lar new peaches, such as Early Beatrice, Early Louise, Early 
Rivers, Amsden June, Brigg’s Early May, Thurber, Early 
Alexander, ‘Tuchahoe, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late October, be- 
sides all the ol popular sorts. An immense stock of all 
kinds of trees and plants usually found in a first-class nursery. 
Catalogues, with descriptions, testimonials, and rotation in 
ripening, with much valuable information, gratis. Prices 
Reduced. RANDOLPH PETERS, 

Great Northern and Southern Mursceries, 

WILMINGTON, Delaware. 


MILLION TREE SEEDLINGS. 
ens, Lurch, Shrub and Apple. One of largest, est, 
pest atOG ks of hursery_ grown seedlings in the 
Send for Wholesale Price List. 

THOMPSON, St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 








22 
Ivere 





lited State 
i. M. 





ALEXANDER PEACH. 


EARLIEST AND BEST OF ALI. 
A fine Chromo with history and description sent for 2 


three-cent stamps. 
er doz.; $2 per hundred: $15 per M. 


P 
Buds by mail, 50 ot, 
Address . CAPPS & SON, Mt. Pulaski, Ils. 





E ARSTRERS FOR THE MILLION,—Largest 

stock in the 3; extra quality; packed to gos sate ly 
any distance, Sati action guare anteed. Prices low by hun- 
dred or thousand, A full assortment of other trees, shrubs, 
plants, ete. Send list of wants for prices. 

h. G. HANFORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


500 PE ACH TREES, including Amsden, Early 
ry) Beatrice, Alexander, and all the best market 
varieties. Alsoa large Stock of C ‘oncord Gr ape Vines, Small 
Fruit Plants, and General Nursery Products, Warranted 
first-cluss at Low rates. Address 

CHAS. BLACK, Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 








4 MSDEN’S a UNE PEAC ¥X—Farliest 
and Best very Early Peach in the world. For Buds, 
Trees and History, ‘address 

JOHN WAMPI. ER, Carthage, Missouri. 





Apple. Pear, Plum, Mazzard and Mahaleb 
Cherry Seedlings tor sale. Also Quince Stocks. 2 year 
layers strong). Apple and Cherry Trees, le: Aine ‘ts, aye i 
from bud. Send for price list. E. P. CLARK, Dansville, N Ke 





each Buds and Trees.—Early Alexander, Aimsden's 

June, Beatrice and 24 other new, choice Peaches.—Also, 
tiie new Strawberries, Raspberries, &e. Priced cat: vlognes, 
Muss, 





gratis. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, 
FALL OF 18795, 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 


STANDARD PEARS. 

In consequence of the dissolution of the late firm of 
“Nicholas, Newson & Tooker,” we are gpa to offer 
extra inducements in Standard Pears. 560,000 2 and 3 years 
old. The finest stock in the Country. Ail new and leadin 
varieties. Jerson] inspec tion and correspondence solicitec 
by the late ‘firm of 


NICHOLAS, NEWSON & TOOKER, 


Geneva, N. Y. 





nmberland Trinmph and Springdale new varieties Straw- 
Co orries, possessing more merits than anv variety now be- 
A. MILLER, Box 318, 


fore the pnblic. Send for circular. 


Carlisle, Pa. 


Qituation Wanted—by a gardener, who 
understands his profession thoronghly. Landscape, 
Flower and Vegetable Gardening. Horticulture in all its 
branches. Is well penemmnengee. Address GARDENER, 
119 Pine St., Pongikeepsie; N. 
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The Philip’s Spiral 


CORN USAIN MACHINE 


does its work thoronghly, picking the corn from the stalk 
and stripping every ear and nubbing, large or small, com- 
pletely of husks and silk. Any ordinary two-horse power is 
sutticient to operate the machine, which is capabie of husk- 
ing 60 bushels per hour. This machine combines simplicity, 
streneth, durability, and practical utility, and no Ll armer 
can afford to do without it. 
For circulars, or further information, address 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN HUSKER CO., 
Hudson, Col. Co., N. Y. 


A REVERSIBLE PLOW, 


Adapted to General Work, described as follows: 


ist.—The Share has an inner or swivel-angle, less than a right angle, which allows the erect edge, when in position, to 
coincide with the line of the standard and coulter, which last is fixed in the center of the beam. Thus the relation of these 
important parts is identically the same, as in the common fixed or “ land-side ” plow. 

2Qnd.—The form of the Mold-Board is such that, instead of presenting an angular or rounded ridge to the furrow-slice, 
especially when the plow is driven deep, it opposes a flat surface, having only the curve necessary to turn the furrow 
properly. This form enables the plow to be run at various depths, at no disadvantage to the quality of the work. 

3rd.—This Plow is adjustable to different widths of Yurrows, taking more or less land, as may be desired. The pivot- 
ing of the share to the standard admits of this, and it is regulated by the brace, which holds in position the rear end of the 
mold-board, to which a greater or less outward set is given, and to the share a greater or less landward set. 

4th.—An elastic and adjustable Draft-Rod, preventing straining of the team and breakage of the plow and harness. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., Higganum, Conn, 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL THEIR AGENTS, 


THE MITCHELL WAGON. 


THE Sosy In use and for sale in 


Ts 
Best Proportioned, nearly every 

STATE & TERRITORY 
Best Ironed 


IN THE UNION. 
AND 


p Al work fully warranted. 
Lightest Runnin x 


















. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
7 2 nN) x . - 
Wagon in the Market Mitchell Lewis 
The original, well known & Co, 


RACINE WAGON. RACINE, WIS. 


= rr CHAMPION? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp _— in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 
ritation or soreness, asin other Rings. The smooth ong of the wire being in the 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
ring, makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and money saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 


Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 


CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


| CARR & HOBSON’S 
_ GANG PLOW. 


THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE OF 
THE KIND IN EXISTENCE. 
CARR & HOBSON, 56 Beekman St., New York, 











8 


Address 





SILVER & DEMING 
FEED CUTTER.—\:w 
Maciine—oni new and greatly 
improved plan—capacity for 
work unequalled—has  dis- 
tanced all its competitors, 
Before buying—send for Il- 
lustrated Circular, contain- 
ing certificate of contest 
with Two most popular cut- 
ters in the Union, and the re- 
suits. cR & DEMING 
M’F’G CO., Salem, Ohio. 
Also_manufacture Endless 
Chain Horse-Powers, &c.,&c. 


[3 FOR FARM USE. 





Sf _ oy 
THE DEERE CANC. 


First Premium Awarded at Illinois and Iowa State Ficld 
Trials, 1874, 


Address DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline Plow Works, Moline, Illinois. 


HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW. 


THE LICHTEST DRAFT. 
‘ACVW LSHONOULS Put TSTTIANI 














No Belts, Bellows, or Cranks, the Best Made. 
Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue to 
EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. Y¥. 








_Still further improved. Continnes the leading swivel plow. 
Fight years in extensive nse. It is the best known and best | 
liked. Award-d First Prize at_many trials, including the | 

| 


Thave invented the hest 
Hay. Straw and Stalk Cnt- 
ters in America, for hand 
or horse-power, Cxn 
sell vou « good: machine 
for $9 to $10.and make you 
allowance for freights. I 
Wwianta responsible farmer 
in every place toseli then, 
Samples will be sent. not 
to be paid for till tried on 
the farm, and found satis- 
factory. Circulars free. 


- 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Great Swivel Plow Test Trial, 1870. Get it for fa!l plowing. 
It will save labor, increase crops. Mannfactured only by 
VERETYT & SMALL, 


E 
(Successors to F. F. Holbrook & Co.), Boston, Mass. 





UEUS EL. COLE, Produce Come. 
mission Merchant, 141 Reade St.. New York. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping directious 





sent free on application. 








Kenyon Corn-Husking Machine. 








It receives the earsas pulled from the stalk, husks and silky 
it perfectly clean. This machine husks rapidly, propelled 
by horse or hand-power, Machines supplied from Hunting- 
tn nine Works, 135 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


nk ee ? N.? 4 nsy* 
E. W. ROFF. ‘§ Send for \)escriptive Circular. 


No sore or cold fingers. worn over 
gloves or mittens, last a long time, 
taken 1:2 Premium: ; sample by mail, 
post-p2 @, 3) cts..2 for 6.8 for 75. 


HUSKER bei oes eA ARR, va 
CORN CRUSHERS, 


WO0D-SAWING 
MACHINES. 


Cross Cut and C reular. 


SHAKER THRESHER 
CANE MACHINERY. 


Portable and Stationary Steam-Engines, 


BELLS: Church, School, Farm, and Fire-Alarm. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists sent free, 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., CINCINNATI. O. 


The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press, 























Alllron. Very Strong, 
Presses @ round bale. any length, from one to four feet, 
Can be driven by horse, steam or water power, 


Address W. H. BANES & CO., 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, and Hardware Specialties, 
4 & 36 South Canal Street; CHICAGO, 








: THEELER & MELICK co., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Pow 
Threshers and Cleavers, Threshers an 
Shakers, OA ulfers, Feed Cutters, 
Ithaca heel Horse Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, Straw 
Preserving Rye_Threshers, Pore 
e Steam - Engines, Cider 
and Wine-Mills and Presse 
es. Dogand Pony Powers, + 
etc.. etc. 
b= 


ALBANY. WN, 
Send for Circular. 





ADDRESS FOR PRICE-LIGT. 
ano 


“Requires OESCRip. 
but two TON zo) 
horse power; and 7 
bales cither hay or ie 
cotton withont tramp-}~ 
ing or stopping. 

Thirty bales of hay 4 | 

r hour. Twenty F 
Bates of cotton a 
per hour. we 















E. & 0. WARD, “tow mercnanrs, 


(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washingtonest. ; 
Reference, Irving National Bank. 8S Onnst~ Ne Y 
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NEW FRUITS. 
Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, &c. 


Souventer du Congress, Beurre d’Assumption, Pitmaston 
Duchesse, and other new Pears. 

Early tseatrice. Early Louise, Eirly Alexander, and other 
new early Peaches—with a tine collection of new varietics 
raised by T. Rivers—a fine Stock 

A large Stock of Pears and: other Fruit T rees, p Brergreens, 
&c. Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies— 
d-rect from Holland. 

New and Rare Plants for winter-flowering, &c. 

Catalogues mailed on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


ROSES, CAMELLIAS, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogue No. 6—contains one Hundred and 
twenty Collections. Of ten, fifteen. and twenty plants each— 
your choice for one dollar. Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore. Md. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM & NURSERIES. 


Genuine Jucunda Our No, 700 Strawberry 
Plants. 

Genuine Hornet, and other Rare Raspberry 
Piants. 

Grape Vines of best quality and kinds. 

PLANTS, TREES, FLOWERS, &c., of all 
descriptions. 

Our Catalogue for Fall of 1875, containing directions for 
planting, and our lists of great offers by mail of 
fi = Pivacinchs, Tulips, and other flower roots 

o ef 

8 Grape Vines, best varieties for $1.10 

+ Strawberries, 5 best varieties, for $1.10. 
is Raspberrics, 4 best varicties, for ag el 
GRIMES & MEYE 
Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FEELVIRA. The most promising new White Wine Grape. 
tor full description and Chromo Lithograph, see the 
Bushberg Catalogue. We offer fine and strong plants of this 
most. valuable grape, at $1.25 = $i2 per doz., oe per 100. 
Address Bus n & Meisx 
BUSHBELG, seit Gs. Mo. 


W. L. FERRIS, JR., & CO., 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists. Winter-blooming 

Plants. $1, an acre from HIGHLAND HARDY 

RASPBEKGY aguin this year despite low prices. Quantities 

of evergreens at very low rates. 


GRAPE VINES. 


The largest assortment of Standard as well as New Varie- 
ties, excellent in quality, and at — prices. All plants 
genuine, true to name, Price-lists fre 

The new Lllustrated and Descri ove, : Bushberg Catalogue, 
by mail, post-paid, for 25 cents, daar 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER 
Bushberg, Jcff. Co., Mo. 


300,000 PEACH TREES. 


No. 1, $60 per M.; No. 2, $40. 
Dealers supplied with all kinds of nursery products. Low- 
est prices, and be-t stock grown south Ohio River, 
UNDERHILL, ‘) & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE PEOPLE'S FORCE PUMPS. 


Awarded medal of Amer= 
ican Institute over allcom- 
petitors for 1873 and 1874, 
and adopted as the Premi- 
um pump by the American 
Agriculturist. For House 
and Out-doors. For Wells 
from 6 to 100 feet decp. 
Powerful Fire-Puamps. 

Send Postal Card for Cir- 
culars. 

Ww. S. BLUNT, 

77 Beekman St.,N. Y. 
Also Agent for 
GOODELL CO. CELE- 
‘BRATED SPRING BEDS. 
See advertisement on page 196, May number. 
And Agent for Peck & Skilton’s Rustic Work. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PUMPS: 
W. H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Magens & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
J. G. Murdock & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
2 tt. Leiber. Cheyenne, ee 
T. J. Riley. Honston, Texas 

Frothingham & Workman, Montreal. C. E. 
Bened‘ct & McConihe, Jackeonville. Fla, 
Jas. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DUNHAM, CARRIGAN CO. 

for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, C 


Se 
STEEL PEN s ! 
— Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


— 




















an 








BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 


NEW YORK. 


CITY OF 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SESSIONS OF 1878-’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces a preliminary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Session, 


and a Summer Session. 


THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1875-1876 will commence on Wednesday, September 15, 1875, and con- 


tinue until the opening of the Regular Session. 


subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as heretofore, by the entire Faculty. 


During this term, instruction, consisting of didactic lectures on special 


Students designing to attend the 


Regular Session are strongly recommended to attend the Preliminary Term, but attenlance during the latter is not re- 


quired. 
asin the Reguiar Session. 


During the Preliminary Term, clinical and didactic lectures will be givenin precisely the same number and order 


THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the Ist of March, 1876. 
For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation, and other information, address the Secretary 


of the College, Prof. AU STIN FLINT, JR, 








GRAPE 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. 
PRICE L LIST FREE. 


The New Lightning Apple Parer. | 








This machine drops parings clear of machinery, does 
better work than any other machine, does double the 
amount of any other Parer, ]oo-ens the apple on the fork by 
the neatest arrangement ever yet invented, and is practically 
the best parer offered. 

GOODELL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Antrim, N. H., and 99 Chambers St., New York. 










CLIMAX CORER 


SLICER. 


The simplest 
and best known. 


With this machine 
and the New Light- 
ning Parer, a bushel of 
Apples can be pre- 
pared for drying in 
15 minutes. Call 
for them 


GOODELL 
COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Antrim, N. H., 
and 99 Chambers 
St., New York. 


FOOLS. = 


ll kinds for Farmers, Blacksmiths, Carpen- 
cr all classes of ioe a Hiustrated 
Catalogues free to any a WwW & 
WIGHTMAN, 23 Cah ‘Boston, Soe. 





a — ae 


‘DIPLOMAS 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


cimens supplied 


The Major & Knapp | Fingraving, Mfz. and Lithographing Co. 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. ¥. 








EVERY 


| By using “ Bell's Carnentry Made Fasy,’ 
a $5 book, telling how to build Pa, 


FARMER | Ont-Houses, Bridges, &c., without a 
will save 
MONEY 


| Carpenter, 
Howarp CHALLEN, Philad’ a. 


QUALITY EXTRA. 





Bellev ue Hospital Medicz ul College, 





VINES!! 


FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES, 
T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y, 


SprectaL Counrsk OF INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 


FARMING. 


The BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


a School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


offers a systematic three years’ course of instruction in agri- 
culture, and useful and ornamental gardening, and stock 
raising. 

Special students may take any of the following courses, 


—_ 
Prof. 


a The fungi ot pers to vegetation. Asst. Prof. Fartow. 
Agricultural Chemistry. Prof. STORER, 

ry Ficld and in-door lessons on weeds and other plants of 
interest to agriculturists. Mr. WRIGHT. 

5. Excursions for the study of farms. Mr. Wrreur. 

No examination is required for admission to these courses ; 
but students must be at least eighteen_vears of age. Fees 
will be remitted to indigent students. For further informa- 
tion, address 

Prof. F. A. STORER, ! Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 
A to learn Telegraphy, and earn 
Salary of $50 to $100 per month. 
Send stamp for tull particulars to 


TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


. The structure and diseases of domestic animals, 








EEKSKILI1 (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Opens Sept. 8th, 1875. New Gymuasinum, $400 per year. 
Address Messrs. WRIGHT & DONALD. 


Wolcott Bros.. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


TOLEDO, O. 


Toledo property of all classes. 640 acres Timber 
Land near R’y depot, $20 per acre. Several planta- 
tions in Arkansas (will exchange in part for other 
property). Custom Flouring Mill in Sandusky Co., 
Ohio, $14,000. No. 1 Sawmill on line of R’y in 
Mich., new, $30,000 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Bogardas’s Patent Universal Fecentric Mills 


tor Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mil.s. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to JAMES BoGanpwus, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 





H atatay” 8 “‘@uetent 


W ind-Mill. 


ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular ‘Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate_supervision of 
Inventor 21 years. Two and a half 
million iollars® worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U §. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 


BaTAVIA, ILL. 





IMPORTER TO CONSUMER. DIRECT. 


FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 

Choice Tea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their samples. Half-pound ss imples mailed on receipt of 
25¢. und Sc. postage. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 

THOMAS CHUTE, 131 Water St., New York. 

Address letters to P. O. Box 41049. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 

Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie,.and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, ete. 18th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Vost-paid, $6.00. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 

100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ;. Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. 
One post. octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual. 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 


SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 

By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester, Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Breech Loader, 


By GLoaNn. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Sepa- 
ration, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsinan'’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
thé Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1,753. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifteman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.%5. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 


Practical Trout Culture. 

By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all 
that is requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 
$1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the- Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.%. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, ete, Ulustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 








Husmann’s Grapes and Wine 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott's Lawn and Shade Trees, 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and. “AV enues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post- paid, $1.5 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for a 


for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Dllustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 








By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce, 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 


“HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 


of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances, 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 





= 


: w a L, A c E’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 
from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 

With an Intropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal oetavo. 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


‘WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. ONE.—BEING A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
‘PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all | 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior | | 


to the year 1840. And 2 SUPPLEMENT, containing a 


history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted | 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the | 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo | 


of over 1,000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Breep1n«, | 


REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 


tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on | 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosEPH CarRN | 


Simpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y 





containing @ great variety of liems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into sm 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 382. 


** Soft Raw-hide.°?’—“C. A.,” Rose Hill,’ 
Ohio. To make a hide pliable, it should first be soaked’ 
in water, freed from dirt and flesh, and then placed in a 
barrel of milk of lime (thick white-wash); it is taken out 
| every two days and replaced, so that every portion of the 

hide may be in contact with the lime. When the hair is 
| loose, it is all scraped off, and the hide is soaked for a 
| few days in a barrel of water and hen manure, by which 
| itis cleaned from lime. It is then trodden by the feetin 
| a tub of water and soft soap, and then scraped ona beam 
or bench. Lastly, as much fish oil or tanner's oil as pos- 
| sible is worked in the skin. When no more oil is taken 
| up, it is hung up for a few days and may be used. 








Megrims in a Horse.—J. M.,” North- 
wood Center, N. H. The fits described are those of 
| ‘*megrims,” a disease of the brain, in which there is 

much congestion, and sometimes inflammation. It oc- 
| curs chiefly in summer time, and when affected by it, the 
| horse, if being driven, will suddenly stop and tremble 
| viclently, or fall to the ground. It is thus very danger- 
| ous, and may cause a disaster at any time. There is no 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





cure but to use a strap collar in place of the common col- 
| lar, so as to prevent pressure upon the veins of the neck, 
and to keep 4 wet sponge upon the horse’s head when 
| driving him. To feed rather sparingly is also advisable. 
A horse subject to this disease, however, is always dan- 
gerous, and should only be driven in the winter time. 





| Amgora, or Cashmere Goats.—‘D. 
| §. B.,” Duplin Co., N. C. We do not know of any true 
| Cashmere Goats in this country. The goats called “An- 
gora, or Cashmere,’’ ave Angora, but not Cashmere. The 
Angora goat produces the mohair of commerce, but not 
| the fine wool of which the famous shawls are made. 
| This is the production of the true Cashmere goat, of 
which we have none in this country, at least so far as we 
know. The Angora goats are subject toas many troubles 
as sheep, and are as easily destroyed by dogs; there is, 
| therefore, nothing gained by changing sheep for goats ; 

in addition, the fleece of the latter is difficult or impossi- 
| ble to dispose of with profit, except in large quantities. 


| Whe Mole Plow.—“H. D. H.,’’ Will Co., 
| It. The mole plow, or any deep subsoil plow, run 
through the ground after having been plowed, about 
once in every three feet, wii open the subsoil, and per- 
mit the escape downwards of the surface water. After 
a few years’ use, the subsoil will become well broken. 








Corn Fodder in the South,.—“ A. L. 
| H.,’? Athens, Ga. The common method of saving corn- 
fodder in the south, is a very wasteful one. A large por- 
tion of the stalk, even of the large growing varieties, 
| may te used as fodder, if cured and fed properly. The 
method in use in the northern states, is to cut the staiks 
| near the ground as soon as the grain is glazed, and while 
the leayes are still green. The stalks are then bound in 
| shocks, and Jeft in the field until the ears are hard, when 
the corn is husked and the stalks bound in sheaves, and 
again set up in the field until they are thoroughly cured. 
Some farmers cut the stalks above the ears, while they 
are green, and cure them for fodder, leaving the ears to 
| ripen upon the lower parts of the stalks. The cured 
fodder is cut up into pieces half an inch or less in length, 
|| and when fed, is moistened with water and sprinkled 
with meal and a little salt ; treated-in this way it is readi- 
| | ly eaten by all sorts of stock. 
| 
| 


> Founder, or Laminitis.—“W. W.8.,” 
Cartersville, Ga. . There is no such thing as chest foun- 
der. Founder isa disease of the feet, and consists of 
inflammation of the lamine or leaves which unite the 
sensitive inner portion of the foot with the outer insen- 
sible horn or hoof. These lamin dovetail with each 
other, and consist of about five hundred folds or plaits, 

| which are plentifully supplied with blood vessels, and 
are highly sensitive. When a horse is affected with 
chronic founder, the feet will be found very tender on 
the sole and frog, and when these paris are struck witha 
light hammer, the horse will flinch. The sole is convex, 
and the frog is so low as to touch the ground in spite of 
the thick shoe. After being driven, the hoof will be hot, 

| especially around the coronet. The most conspicuous 


| mark of “founder” is the bringing the heels to the 
|| ground first, instead of placing the foot squarely down. 
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“Walks and Talks” Correspondence, 


—— ee 


Unverpratinine.—‘‘ W. H.,”’ Wentworth Co., Ontario, 
writes: ‘““Does sandy loam generally need underdrain- 
ing, or only that which has a clay subsoil ? ’’—It is very 
easy to tell whether land needs underdraining. Dig 
holes three or four feet deep, and leave them open. If 
water comes in from below and remains there a week or 
ten days, the land needs draining. Frequently low por- 
tions of a farm are kept wet from springs in the high 
land adjoining. If the upland was drained, the low land 
might not need it. This is the case, to a great extent, 
on my own farm, and also on the farm of John Johnston 
and Mr. Swan. 


SuBsomLine on Deer Piowine.—“ W. H.”’ also asks: 
**In plowing deeper is it better to put three horses on 
to a jointer plow, or todo real subsoiling ? ’’—It will de- 
pend upon the land. If the subsoil is a rich loam, bring 
an extra inch or two to the surface. If it is a raw, cold 
clay, it would probably be better to break it up with a 
subsoil plow, and not bring it to the surface. You can 
plow deep without using a jointer. The only object in 
using a “jointer” or *‘ Michigan double plow,” is to 
cover up the sod or weeds by turning them into the bot- 
tom of the furrow....I plowed seventeen acres of sod 
fand last fall with a three-horse jointer plow. I did not 
plow it again in the spring. The harrows and cultiva- 
tors made it in good condition for peas and barley. The 
sod was buried so deep that the cultivator teeth did not 
tear it up. When land is to be plowed again in the spring 
T am not sure that there is any special advantage in using 
a jointer. 


Preparing LAND FOR Root Crops.—“ W. H.”* pro- 
poses to cultivate a wheat stubble immediately after har- 
vest, harrow and roll and sow white turnips. These he 
will eat off on the land with sheep. The land is intended 
for roots in the spring. ‘Now, after feeding off the 
turnips,”’ he writes, ‘‘shall I plow the land deep with 
three horses, or shall I plow shallow and follow witha 
subsoil plow? ”’—It will depend on the land. On my 
land T should plow deep this fall, and in the spring plow 
it again twice, not so deep, and either ridge it for the 
mangles or turnips, putting the manure in the ridges, or 
else I should spread the manure broadcast and work it 
thoroughly into the soil and then drill in on the flat. 
Good deep fall plowing is an essential — in raising 
roots. 


Loss or Cirover.—Mr. H. C. Loose, ua. has a thirty- 
acre field on which the clover has missed, now for the 
second time. ‘I wish,” he writes, ‘‘ to re-seed it with 
clover without putting in a grain crop. Do you think it 
would do to sow clover on it this fall, say from the first 
to the middle of September, harrowing the ground first 
with sharp heavy harrows and then sow the seed and 
harrow again afterwards in the opposite direction ? *— 
I would harrow again twice in opposite directions before 
sowing the seed. Much of the success of the operation 
will depend on the thoroughness with which the soil is 
harrowed. Sow as early as possible, say six quarts clo- 
ver and four quarts timothy, or eight quarts clover alone, 
or better still, if yon want the field for pasture, sow eight 
quarts red clover and two quarts white clover. Mow the 
field next summer for hay, or if you pasture it, keep out 
the stock until the clover has got well established. In 
your climate I should expect clover sown in the fall to 
do well. 

Hien Farmine mw It1rors.—“ A. D.,” Du Quoin, M1. 
who has read Walks and Talks, writes: ‘‘ Nothing excites 
my attention and sympathy more than the recital of your 
woes and ‘ blues,’ ‘ poor prospects for wheat,’ ‘ failure of 
corn,’ ‘ clover frozen out,’ etc. We have been there,”’ he 
says, “ and though we complained but little, we felt and 
thonght a good deal.”’—He then says he has underdrained 
at much cost, and manured at the rate of 110 good loads 
of rich manure per acre, kept the weeds down, and the 
result is more failures than successes. ‘ My wife says,” 
he remarks, ‘“‘to read Walks and Talks, one would 

all one had to do to get rich, was to haul out manute, 
which I can get all I want for the haulinga mile distant, 
and so I have hauled summer and winter, in sno# and 
rain, in heat and cold, and am not yet rich, and ¢anndt 
see that the manure has ever yet on the average paid me 
twenty-five cents per load. On land thirty years imeul- 
tivation without much rest, rotation and manure, and 
which had become so reduced as not to grew corn more 
than from ten to thirteen feet high, I undertook to bring 
this farm up with manure and good cultivation. Have 
salted, plastered, ashed, coal dusted, and -cindered with 
no visible effect. Have put on slaughter-house refuse, 
hair, cracklins and bones, cooked to powder, at the rate 
of 8,000 Ibs. per acre, besides the 110 loads of fine manure, 
“and could see no effect of the refuse. Am this year try- 
_ ing bone dust on everything in alternate strips. Can see 
improvement only on lettuce and grass. It killed 
‘my onions. But with butter at 814 cents per lb the 
th, skimmed mitk cheese 18c. @ 20c., all we 



























































































































































can make ; corn, 50c. @ 5c. per bushel ; oon, $1.00 
per bushel ; cabbage, 10c. @ 15c. per head ; cucumbers, 
25c. @ 40c. per dozen ; onions, $2 per bushel ; beets, 2$c. 
each, all we can raise; the prospect looks encouraging, 
and I have ‘ faith in farming,’ though I am not rich, and 
though I have not made it a success.”—I suppose A. D. 
means what he says, but I have never recommended this 
kind of farming. Over a hundred loads of fine manure 
per acre, and four tons of animal matter, is too much of 
a good thing, and we should not call land which will pro- 
duce corn ten to thirteen feet high, very much run down. 
It is not often we are called upon to give such advice, 
but I think A. D. wants a larger farm. He should draw 
all the manure he can get for the hauling, but he should 
spread it over more land. 


SHEEP IN Montana.—“ R. P.,”’ writes me an interest- 
ing letter from western Montana. They have an abund- 
ance of bunch grass, and common sheep brought from 
Oregon, some years ago, are remarkably healthy and 
hardy. He wants to raise sheep principally for their 
wool, and asks what kind of a ram he should get to cross 
their common ewes with. He wants to know about 
Cotswolds. My own experience with Cotswold grades, 
has been in raising them for mutton as well as wool. 
For wool alone, I think I shonld prefer to get good im- 
proved American Merino rams, and cross them with 
common ewes. 


Sowing Rye amone Corn.—J. B. Van Eaton, 
Greene Co., Ohio, asks if it woula De a good plan to sow 
rye among corn in the fall, to be fed off afterwards with 
sheep ?—I have never triedit. But have been thinking of 
doing so. The chief objection is that our seasons are so 
short, and the rye grows so rapidly, that we should not 
be able to feed it for more than twe or three weeks. 
Still even this would often be a great help in the spring. 


Woot From GrapE Cotswotp Surep.—“I. B. V.,” 
asks, “‘ How many pounds of wool per fead can a flock 
of grade Cotswold sheep be made to average? I keep 
from 35 to 40 head of sheep, and I can not get more than 
5 Ibs. per sheep, which does not setisfy me.”’--A good, 
well fed flock of grades, with from one to three crosses of 
pure Cotswold blood, starting with common Merino ewes, 
should average 7 Ibs. of washed woo}. Buta good deal 
will depend on the feed, and also on the kind of ram 
used. The mistake usually made, is in selecting a large 
ram. Generally the best wooled Cotswolds have not the 
largest carcass. The English have been breeding for 
mutton. We should pay more attention to purity of 
blood, and select those of good form, good constitution, 
and good wool. 


SuovuLtp He Keer More SHerp?—The same corres- 
pondent says, I have a farm of 140 acres, 110 acres clear- 
ed. I raise 35 acres of corn, 40 acres of wheat. Cut 16 
acres of clover, pasture 16 acres of clover, keep five 
horses, 50 Poland China pigs, 4 cows, and 40 grade Cots- 
wold sheep, and try to feed out everything on the farm. 
raise no oats, but summer-fallow for wheat. Do you 
think I ought to carry a larger flock of sheep ?’’—I think 
so; I do not quite understand the rotation adopted, but 
suppose the 16 acres which are mowed for hay, and the 
16 acres pastured, are plowed up and planted with corn. 
Then, as soon as the corn is off, the corn stubble is sown 
to wheat. This is seeded down and kept in grass only 
one year, and is then plowed again for corn. Here our 
farmers would think this was too much corn and too little 
clover. Iam myself so much of a pig man, that I should 
probably keep as many hogs as I. B. V. does, and I 
should have to raise as much corn. The change I 
should make, would be less wheat and more clover. 
Ishould keep my land two years in clover and grass, 
pasture it the second year, top-dress it with manure in 
the fall, and plow in the spring for corn. 


Susep in Eastern TENNESSEE.—Mr. S.: F. Gettys, of 
Tennessee, writes that he has “a grade Cotswold ram 
lamb, dropped February 15, weight at birth, 12 Ibs. At 
40 days old, 45 Ibs. ; 60 days old, 624¢ Ibs. ; 78 days old, 
80lbs.; 96 days old, 9t Ibs. This lamb’s mother is a common 
mountain ewe, weighing 85 or 90 Ibs.”’—This is a very re- 
markable gain. ‘‘The sheep,” he adds, “‘ had a bite of 
grass all winter, good rye pasture, and a small allowance 
of grain after lambing—and this, by the way, is a great 
advantage of our climate. With proper management, 
we can have pasture for the ewes the year round. Or- 
chard grass and winter rye I now think, will prove best.” 


Wuite Wueat.—“J. W.,” Ontario, wants to gct some 
more Soules’ Wheat. It was raised largely in this section 
fifteen or twenty years ago. It was one of the best varie- 
ties of white wheat we ever had. But when the midge 
came, it was so much injured that our farmers abandoned 
it, and went back to the red Mediterranean, which ripen- 
ed a week earlier, and was. notrso liable to injury from 
the midge. I do not now know a farmer who raises 
Soules wheat. We have been raising the Diehl, but our 
farmers are now giving this up, and Clawson is to-day the 
popular white wheat of western New York. I. presume 
it will be advertised in the Agréculturist. — 
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State, Provincial, etc. 
ere: SRS Oct. 26- 
American Pomological..Chicago.............. Se ee 
| aaa Sacramento........... Sept. 15-25 
Cincinnati Industrial...Cincinnati........ Sept. 8-Oct. 9 
SONNE Ss swacascoescae SRE din a c's éseaeccr Sept. 21-95 
Connecticut. . 5 1 ct. 5-8 
Aaa! 5, SO a ee ee Oct. 18-23 
ereececil BONG. 552 Germantown.......... Sept. 7-9 
ee ee a aaa Sept. 18-18 
ee I. Indianapolis,....... Sept. 9-Oct. 2 
ee Keokuk. .......... Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Kansas ye xhibition. Kansas City, MO... 2 Sept. 13-18 
Louisville Industrial... . Louisville, Ky..... 8 
Maine. . ..Portland.............. 8 
Maine Pomological.....W ee 
Manufact. & Mech. Ex..St. John, N. B 
SL. ee Baltimore ....... 

Massachusetts Hort’)... Boston.......... opt. 
Mechanics ............ San Francisco Aug. ATSept. 1% 
ae East Saginaw......... Sept. 13-17 
ee ee SS See .. Sept. 14-17 
i) BICIONA.....000; Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
National Exposition....Rome, Ga... ..Oct. 4-9 
ee a a. maha . Sept. 21-24 
Nevada . ee eee -.Oct. 4-9 
New England. ..-Manchester, . Sept. 7-10 
New Jersey.. ... Waverley. ... Sept. 20-24 
New York. ..Elmira .. Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
SUMP ss sekkunnweseesckes Columbu -. Oet. 6-10 
aaa Salem...... oss Ct, 11-35 
Pennsylvania........... RMROMINED, «55s 0acdeces Sept. 27-29 
Rhode Island. .......... PFOVIGONCE... 2660025: ct. 6-7 
St. Louis Association..St. Louis, Mo... ..... Oct. 4-9 
eee Richmond ........... Oct. 26-30 
Washington Ter.......—@—......ccecccceee Oct. 18-23 
West Virginia......... ST Sept. 7-9 
Wisconsin ............. Milwaukee............ Sept. 6-10 
County and Town Fairs. 
MAINE. 
Androscoggin.......... MIVEBION 5.05 cc0seed0se Oct. 5-% 
Aroostook . ..- Houlton : opt. 
Cumberland.... West Cumberland ot. 
Franklin, North. ...... Phillips. ............. Sept. 29-30 
| eee Farmington . 
Hancock West......... Bucksport 
Kennebec........ soebee Readfield Corner 
RARCOM 0.0.00 iemmebie Waldoboro 
aaa South Paris 6- 
Oxtord West. fe Ls rere Oct. 12-14 
Piscataquis W est.......Monson............... Sept. 29-30 
Sagadahoc.............. i Peres Oct. 12-14 
Somerset Central...... .Skowhegan....... ... Sept. 29-30 
a eee re Oct. 11-13 
Washington............ POMOIORG 606505505066 Sept. 29-30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Contocook.. .- Hillsboro’ Bridge..... Sept. 21-22 
Conn. River V ‘alley. er Claremont. ......20.<. Sept. 14-16 
Coos and Essex... .... BMMOROIORs 6.65500 cee: Sept. 28-29 
So RR a Plymouth MEAs scsuws Sept. 14-16 
Mascoma Valley........———..... 02s eee ance Sept. 14-16 
Oak Park Association. ‘@reenfie Ml .ssdpeucaned Sept. 15-16 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
PRINS 566s escas<s DATNBIAVIC ...6. 5.66660: Sept. hej 
PEO s55050sese0ers eee Oct. 5-% 
Shae LOOT MUON 5 sa cccecsnseet Sept. 28-30 
Bristol Center.......... MGIC 'S 000000 -eseeed Sept. 15-17 
Deerfield Valley........ Charlemont........... Sept. 23-24 
PE. Cigacuseaekeneh ee Eee Sept. 28-29 
LS err Greenfield.......... Sept. 30-Oct.1 
Lo oo Lo ee Sept. 16 
OS eee Springfield............ Oct. 6-6 
Hampden, East ........ RUNS Ss secdsecbeond Sept. 23-24 
SOILS s 5 655055000555 MOE ices. Scces Sept. 28-29 
Hampshire, Franklin, 
and Hampden........ Northampton.......... Oct. 6-8 
a eee Middlefield. .......... Sept. 16-17 
OS ee SEENON oo o.0:050055 0008 Sept. 29-30 
Hoosac Valley ......... North Adams......... Sept. 21-23 
| ee Great Barrington. .Sept. 29-Oct.1 
ee Lunenburg..........+ Sept. 22 
Marshfield.. ae Oct. 6-8 
Martha’s V ineyard... eee West Tisbury......... Oct. 5-6 
SI SRNR 3555 ssuricceacs Sept. 28-30 
Middlesex, North...... a Serre Sept. 29-30 
Middlesex, South...... Framingham.......... Sept. 21-22 
ee ee Sept. 29-30 
SMONTOIK 5c bk 500000eNta Readville......... Sept. $0-Oct. 1 
Plymouth ......+-.s00s ? ‘Bridgewater AEE Pee Sept. 22-24 
SIMO cicncassa shee nted Se aS Sept. 22-23 
ee Sr Worcester ............Sept. 23-24 
Worcester, North...... Fitchburg: x 
Worcester, Northwest..Athol.......... 
Worcester, South...... Sturbridge 
Worcester, Southeast.. Milford . ‘ 
Worcester, West.. .... EDO sevedseseed 
RHODE ISLAND 
Washington...... or. |) Se Sept. 15-16 
Woonsocket............ Woonsocket.......... Sept. 14-16 
CONNECTICUT. 
Danbury.. BY ts. COREE 0 > sf 
Guilford. . Guilford 
Middlesex ..... ..Middletown 
New Haven..... sss Meriden 
New London......... . Norwich 
RR OIION 34 6:605.0000088 Ridgefield 
ESN 6) <assansesse dee Falls Village 
WY RUOTGOWD. . 605 s000:008% Watertown 
WURERI so 00580058se58 Brooklyn 
VERMONT. 
EIOROIIR 6255 .sseeacen St. Johnsburg........ Sept. Sa 
Chittenden... ...<...s. Essex Junction....... Sept. 7-9 
gC er Northfield .........2.. Sept. 28-29 
i Bre: REED s cc acbscaane Sept. — — 
SOI Se cscas hanno ae ee Oct. 5-8 
Washington.... ....... Montpelier........ Sept. 90-Oct, 1 
White River Valley. ,..Bethel........... .... Sept. 21-23 
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NEW YORK. pies om 1 RISE Mae Parte _— me ooo BD Cry 1 ao ecu caseesemees 
verp Union......-- Na aPI EE fives cise Sept. 1-3 SUYANOGS .. 0... cccccces eveland......... ug. é ept. 3 BETOE . vec cge cccccvcces 
ante wt — anes M, wath me eee a. 91-22 — sscccecccccocecs Greenville ..........- Sept. 21-24 | Cass .........seseeseees 
Mates .. scdcaoces Whitney's Point......Sept. 14-16 | Delaware.............-- Delaware... ......Sept. 29-Oct. 1 | Champaign....... eee 
asin... Feankiin ©0.......... Sept. 14-16 | Brie... ......eeeeeeee Sandusky City........ Sept. 21-24 | Christian... 
Camden Induvitial......CAMGOR, . 0 ......00 Sept. 16-18 Fairfield... .........00+ Lancaster..........+++ Oct. 13-16 | Clay.......ccccccseeeees Loui 
Cattaraugus Little V: alley Sept. 15-17 ins és ced acesncses Ry Sept. 15-17 UNF sacs ic ccecctetenese 
peal yoo ana t Sept, 14-16 — secascccccccecsces — sseeseweece es A gh; p sone a + ee eeeeeceeeees 
Rees seen we OR Or 2 CAUGR....cccccccccs o DUILON......0.00+004- 0Ept. Z1- PRWONEG,. cy pocesacted 
Central New York...... Seas 25 Bl) GROGHOI +. .20 50> oe Bl, ee Se Oct. 6-8 | Cumberland 
TRRUGRIE. .. .. .na5..<0 bie saccnsssond Sept. 8-10 Hancock Findlay........... Sept. 29-Oct.2 | De Kalb................ 
Clay Farmers’ Club....Centerville. .......... Sept. 16-18 pane NEccciacuesieweses Kenton... 2... Sept. 28-Oct.1 | De Kalb......... ee 
GME. ... cas sbe0e- Chatham Village...... Sept. 15-17 arrison 5c OMA cs ccna waeeed Sept. 28-Oct.1 | Douglas..............-- Tuscola.............--Sept. 21-24 
Cortland Cortland ied Sept. 15-16 BIOGEN <3. . cies. os AOE acdc ceesacccces Oct. %-9 | Du Page Wachee, Seessane ber megs mesecgeccosed Sept. 6- 8 
orowehgegaeannanetas «= anaanaiemmeneen SG... ek Norwalk ......++. Sept, 23-Oct. 1 . 
DntchOws..- ss<50<%¢ Washington Hollow. .Sept. 14-16 | Jefferson Smithfield .........-+- Sept. 21-23 
Rastern New York.....Albany............0+6 Oct. 5-8 —— beeen eee ewenenens Mt, Vernon. - Oct. 
Edmeston &Burlington.Edmeston..........+-+ Sept. 14-16 — ste see eeen seer ones Painesville. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Ellisburgh, Adams & Henderson, Adams...... Sept. 2-3 AWTENCE. «os eeee seers Ironton....... Sept. 15-17 
me a BACKING. 500s csecsecces Newark .. ..... .Oct. 5- 
BD csicavsccesavedseuae Hambarg.......2--0e: Sept. 14-16 5 . 
WAR Sv adc cree Westport .. ; pore bao sietekeswaasion — ept, vanigesvet 
Franklin...........-.--Malone....... 3 Sept. 28-4 eee ioe osueinea see BReEee cosas «cree es Bept 
Galen. ..<.scscce PRE, | Spmgeie pene: "9: LUCas.... .-2ee.coceees Toledo .........+. ~~ dl 1 
CHONBEOG sc ose scssccseces eer Sept. 15-16 — steeeseeeeeees = eeeeeceeeeeeees re . 5 vag 
Gouverneur..........-. St. Lawrence Co Sept. ‘ Medina seeeeeereee teens Medina teeeececeees Sent 29-0 t1 
ee ee Cattarangus Co........ Sept. 23-25 Mo IND occ cece seer eeee Meo ace Co a we : * 
AMINO 556655650058 East Hamilton,MadCo.Oct. 5-7 Mortow seer eeeseees oe ML Gillen a Bo reoers = gh ie : 
Herkimer... ...... 2... Herkimer..........++- oe aE ~~ peresee: tow ga Pay oy seeeees 
Hudson River Agric’l..Poughkcepsie......... Sept. 21-24 fuskingum ip toca nse’ oe Y Rees eneue —= ct.1 | Jackson....... aa ndemeees onteion.. SSetiasae Sept. 21-24 
SANAVHOI. «. «scces+ see Watertown......... .- Sept. 8-10 Northern......+-.+++++- : ae Racccccssicced ept. 13-17 | Jasper.........seeceeee- Newton........... Sept. $9-Oct. 2 
oo aaeeeamanae Oneida, Mad. Co..Sept. a5. Oct,1 | Ottawa.......eeeeee ree ort Clinton. ....... Oct. 5-% | defferson............--. Mt. Vernon..........+ Sept. 21-24 
MR ca cele | al Sept. 15- 1 POND. «50. csseccctes Paulding............-+ Sept. 28-30 | Jersey........ccesceeees Jerseyville. ........0++ Oct. 12-15 
Montgomery..........0- Way oc lcs coe Sept. 21-2 Perry .... 2. ceeeeeeees New Lexington....... Sept. 22-24 | Jo Daviess............- Galen&... 202.00. Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Moravia. “Cayuga Co..........-- Sept. 16- = Pickaway, Circleville ea eta aiaea eee Sept. 21-24 | Jo Daviess..........: Fi « Wan acdkeséeesemaen Oct. 5-8 
Ne wbureh Bay Hort’l. “New bur: ch ot ite Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Nei oe eocccecece Sept Oct 4 — es sé 0edboceeneureve a eccccee coe pute os 3 
MMA... <scocaceccscMR..ccc<saseas © MIG... csic0cccs sce cttOMcnccescorcsien . W-Oct.1 | Kane........ccccsceves ~ ey ept. 
a Rae eae Lockport a eS eT ae Scot Lo eg Putnam.. 5 65s OPER co stineeciacicoses Sept. 22-24 | Kankakee............-- Kankakee......... Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Onconta “inidu.... SONSOUIM. cs ssa cs c88 pt. 21-23 ROSS.... ceeeeeeeeeeeee Chillicothe. ........0 Sept. 14-17 Kendall.......ccccssees Bristel 06%. ccccdccevs Sept. ge 
P Onondaga Northwest’n.Baldwinsville......... Sept. 15-17 ee re eee Fremont Seacacsenentte Sept. 21-24 | Knox «........cccccece- Galesburg........-++6- Oct. 5&8 
ET Ra Canandaigua........ "Sept. 15- 1 SeneCa..... 200s eeeeeers Tiffin....... .- Sept. 21-24 | Lake.......c...cccveeee Wankegan........Sept. 2%-Oct. 2 
Orleans.. ge ee Sept. 24-2 BUN ss cdiccescactdess Sidney........ .Sept. 21-24 | Lawrence............- Lawrenceville ........ Oct. 5-8 
Oswego....... *“Saeiee..... .c:..2..0 a 98- 30 — Sethcaedwesncee pe toe NacGose, awe Sept. oo : vr — Roth 4 eeeude 
Os J : revo C0.. 2. secece 99-9 Stark 2... 0... cccecc cee CANTON... coeecceess ep Ic Oe Ree a ee 
so hela ic Ad Ate Bisoge. Co. eo 93-9. = Z ae ee na Snicse oe ae a PE ag ae Disb deecatsiten Decatur. . sti 
Otsero.........+ ** Gooperstow Sept. 20-22 Tuscarawas ......++++++ ‘anal Dover... ... ep c ACOUPIN 00. scccce- 0s Carlinvill 
Phoenix Union...... +° eat Phenix........ Sept. 90-9 US OC err Marysville.. seeeee-Oct, 5-8 | Madison...........---.. Edwardsville. 
I Gis eaerven niek ) oo a eaane Sept. a Van Wert.......--2+++- Van Wert.......-.ee0. Sept. 23-25 er re Centralia.......... Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Racket & St. Regis Valley, Potsdam ........ Sept. 21-23 bc tare peein aseae wae — Poeesaes tae “Boot -t- i ae ndesnaseeguewe ma aes sean Mer | 
Rhinebeck...........e- Dutchess Oey 83 tous Sept. 8-10 ye STON ... 2. coos ar bs . Arshall ......eeeeeeeee VENONA....-eeeee- ept. . 
MU TRWTCHOD:... oc cc Gattis o.oo Sept. 14-16 | Wayme.....ceeeeeee sees Wooster. ..56..6 25.0. Sept. 22-24 SS Se Naacoauee Havana....... -.... Sept. 2%8-Oct. 1 
Sandy C rook, Richl’d, ‘ieee "S: andy Creek.. "*hepk. 15- 17 7 iltams cecccccrecccere Pes ceccccce Py + Ok i a Sema Srrrrrr ee ev seeees eee porns Ra] 
Sangerfield & Marshall. Waterville........ ... ee a a ema ape dS a ; Bers pel eae 40054 COCR cee om raster 
Saratoga.......... . ete. Saratoga Springs. Aug. 31. Sept. 3 Wyandotte............. Upper -Sandusky...... Oct. 11-14 | McLean........cocs--s- TOWANGR. 2000 000s e008 Sept. 7-10 
Schenectady ........... Schenectady ......... Sept. 21-24 INDIANA. Mercer.......++-+++++++ Aledo......++ .--- Sept, 28-Oct. 1 
Schene vus Valley...... Schenevus ............ Sept. 16-18 — a - seer eeeees Titehild..0:7- Weph, Ost 4 
MENGUBIIO.. 25 522500005 Schoharie............. Oct. 5-% | Bartholomew.......... Columbus...........+. Sept. 14-20 on peat sesisiegenene’ she wenyssne pata P 
A fe aa WRCELIB, .. 6 ooscccceed ge << OE ~~ >-seeneeienes LGDGNOI a « «050600505 Oct. 4-9 | Mor Jacksonville.......... Sept. 
Sencca DR ee — BA hic estado i sega = Sil Geo: SRP Logansport........0.0. Sept. 6-11 Moultrie —- seeeeeeeccees Sept. ret 
FOEDUINE «505000008 enango Co......... Sept. 21-23 | Clark .......eeeeeeeee es Charleston..........- Sept. 8-10 coria COTA.» +02 cecccces esse 
Skaneateles Skaneateles........... Sept. 22 OR | Carrels. sci seccccescoe oe ree ee Sent. 13-18 | Perry DuQuoin........- teeee —_ 20-24 
Steuben. oe —_ siasagneeesees cone Oct. ‘6- : Cambridge 2) gece Cumbrldige 1) re Sept. 14-17 ea ae “¢ ek a ’ 
0) PVOPNORGS. o006565 sce ct. 5- SENN ssa. a0 a aewes EMER. cis sties seaweed Sept. 7-11 * “ ei 
‘ — hanna Valley....Unadilla . ..12-- Sept. I 9 | hee Greensburg.......+++: Sept. 21-24 a oe nom Oct. 6 
fompkins «....+++++>, Tthaca ......-...+.-+++ Sept. 14-16 | Daviess...........+..+. Washington .......... Sept. 6-11 utnam ennepin Sept. 21-23 
POISON, ssi cesavesses Trenton, On Sept. 14-16 | Elkhart... 0 6. see: GOSNGRE, ... S56 ..:c0ee Sept. 22-95 | Randolph ............. Sparta .... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
a er. Kingston “Sept. 28-30 | Edinburg Union>...... Hatnhtre........-2.00 Sept. 21-25 | Rock Island.........-.. Rock Island...... Aug, 31-Sept. 3 
Ulysses,Covert &HectorTrumansburgh... .... Sept. 22-24 | Fr ranklin..... Brookville........Aug. 31-Sept.4 | Sangamon.............- Springfield... ........Sept. 20-24 
Valley Point........... Crba.......... cece ce: Sept. 21-24 | Fayette... “Connersville.......... Sept. 7-10 | Schuyler.......-.+--+++ Rushville..........++--Sept, 26-30 
Vernon ....... 2. serene WOPNGN  c55 52536000 Sept. 15-16 Fountain, Warren and Vermillion, Covington. Sept. 21-24 Shelby. ....ss+++.sseees Shelbyville ees oe --Sept. 21-24 
Waddington .......... St. Lawrence Co...... Sept. 7-9 | Fall Creek Society......Pendleton......... «.. Sept. 7-10 | Stark ..------+--+eeeeee Toulon. ......+++++++0- Sept. 21-24 
Warren ba NTS: Glen's Falls........-.. Sept. 21-24 | Grant oii sek np iiee Sept 2-24 Seopapeastls 2. seteceens Baloo be 
arrensburg so oe WUOTEOINOOS 6 55:55: o:050.5i08 ep 7 csport District........ wag, Cee ug. 81-Sept. 4 LEPRENEOR 2200 000 +000 REUSCH becowees oaedere 4 
Washing UgtON....06.s. . + Bandy Ros ciceasncra’ Sept. 8-11 Gibson. i oalerwe opera ** "Princeton a gee Sept. 1 13-18 ba soe cece teereeee — seeee soesees Sov. “s 
Rei scl 1: almyra....... ++ 6 Ofte GOO. 9) | (ORCC 55526 0scs55550 Linton: ......0<s. Sept. 27-Oct. 2 ermillion............. ANVINE.....+eeeeeeees pt. <i- 
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CaPAacirTyY. PRICE. 
No. 1—25 bushels . .$80 
“2-50 “* $100 
“3-30 “ $110 
4-120 * $200 
| eee $40. 


Horse-radish Grinder, 
15 to $20. 
Hand-Mills, $20 to $60. 


ea EN 


i, 
AUNT ERRHOEN MNNGARET TMT 


THE EMPIRE STATE PRESS! 


For Pressing Cider, Wine, Lard, Paper, 
Cotton, Tobacco, Hay, &c., &c., 
Or for doing any other work for which a 
Press is used. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
M. P. SCHENCK, Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


Cider Making Machinery. 


HICKOK’S KEYSTONE CIDER MILL. 
EXCELSIOR CIDER MILL. 
HUTCHINSON’S FAMILY CIDER MILL. 
SCREWS, PRESSES, GRINDERS, Etc. 
Depot for the: sale of the above Mills, in New York City, 
60 Courtlandt St. 
Send for Circular. H. B. 


CIDER PRESS. 





GRIFFING. 





This Press worked by hand or power, makes more cider 
in one-half the time, with less labor, than any other in use. 


Particulars concerning our unequaled Presses, Graters, 
and other Cider Machinery, also valuable information to 
Cider Makers, sent free. 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CoO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., or 26 Beekman St., \. Y. City. 


MOLINE WINDMILL 


For PUMPING, GRINDING 
GRAIN, Etc., Etc. 


FIRST PREMIUM 
. at Great St. Louis Fair, 1874. 
FIRST PRE} 


at Rock Tene, ee Fairs, 188 and 1874. 
PREMIUM 


at Scott Seumay, an Fairs, 1873 and 1874. 
G2 Send for Cirenlar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARDS & PERKINS, 
Moline, Ill. 
G. Mabie’s Patent, J aly Ist, 1873. 




























f Wrought Iron Fencing 
2g me Best English Make. 

an be set up with ease—is 

anabsolute protection against 


—is ornamental end 


cattle 
= = : a Sepetically indestructible. 
== P ; superior to every other on 
















Ot eI RN AL LL & TRIMBLE 
7 8. Front St., Philadelphia, 











THE FARMERS FAVORITE 


Cider & Wine Mil 


FOR 1875, 


With the new and improved hopper, is the best, most per- 
fect, and simplest mill made. The sales of 1874 demonstrated 
that this mill is the best in use; it does not slice the fruit 
and leave it in hard lumps, like most mills, it thoroughly 
crushes and grates it, so that every cell is broken and a fine 
pomace produced, hence we get more juice from the same 
amount of fruit than any other mill. 

We manutacture 3 sizes, and warrant every mill. 

Send for a descriptive circular with cuts. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING 00. 
HIGGANUM, CT. 
And for sale at our Branch Offices: 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York. 
W. H. BANKS & CO., Chicago, Ills. 
W. E. HAMPTON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Maine. 


The only recognized standards 
in Cane Machines are the 


Cook EVAPORATOR 


AND THE 


Victor CANE-MILL, 


There are of these Machines 
Over 31,000 in Use. 
They have taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM 
AT 117 STATE FAIRS. 
The Sorgo Hand-Book and Price-List Sent Free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 

664 to 694 West Eighth St. CINCINNATT, O. 
Manufac carees of Cane Machinery, Steam- -Engines, 
‘rushers, Farm, Schoo}, and Church Beils. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


’ Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
STONE for Roaps_ and. for Conc _— &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER ( 

New Haven, ¢ am 2. 


Essex Pigs. 


The Essex is 1 thoroughly established breed, good size, 
small bone, and light offal; remarkably quiet and gentle, 
fat rapidly, and mature early. It is the largest of the small 
breeds. Lard very white and solid, flesh firm, and of the 
highest quality. Sows with pig, for :ale; also pigs suitable 
for exhibition at the Fairs. 

Choice young pigs now ready to ship. Prices at 8 to 10 
Boar $20; Boxr and Sow $40; Boar 
and two Sows $55. Orders respectfully solicited. I take 
great care in selecting pigs not akin, and weil suited for 
starting a new herd. Sent by express on receipt of the 
money. I guarantee the safe delivery of the pigs. It isa 
good time to buy. 

Address, 





Corn 













weeks old, as follows; 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





ENCLISH YORKSHIRE PICS. 

From stock imported directly from Yorkshire, England. 
They received Ist premium at N. E. Fair, Sept., 1873. These 
pigs are good size, light haired, white ‘color, prolific, and 
ready fatteners. Boar pig, 10 weeks old, $15.00. Sow, same 
age, $10.00. Boar and Sow, not akin, $20.00. Boar and 2 
Sows, not akin, $30.00. Shipped to destination at my risk, 
and warranted as represented, Ready for shipment Oct. Ist. 
Also Holstein Short-horn Cattle. Marlborough Stock Fai m, 
JO-. KNIGHT, Propr., Newburyport, Mass, P. O. Box 352, 


Pon AND CHINA HOGS. Pigs for 
sale bp asonable. Send for price of pigs. Address 
AAC H. GLASUON;' Oxford, Biter’ Co., Ohio. 


HAVE YOU GOT LICE 


on your chickens, or any other insects, which are a trouble 
to yon? If you have, try the new Houdan Insect 
Powder. Itsscent alone, even without contact, kills al i 
insects. Itis harmless toallotheranimals. Price, 25, 50 and 
75 cts. per box, free by ae. Address 
HALLWORTH, Chelsea, Mass. 
Houdan and Brown cane Fowls and Chicks for sale. 





AME FOWL, Carrier Pigeons, 
and Sporting on tn i and ‘ele, by J.C. 

Cc PER, Coape imeric Ireland. 
Winner of Gold Medals at Paris od New York 





poe Bass for stecking ponds—Pekin 

Du Bronze Turkeys, dese née d from a pair 
weighing i See y Cattle, -R...nd Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address Ww. CLikT, Mysule Bridge, Ct. 





GROUND BONE, 








MAPLE- SHADE FLOCK of 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP, 


Impor red from the best breeders in’England. Healthy, 
vigorous, thoroughly acclimated, good constitution, good 








form, good wool; very quiet, mature early, fat rapidly, 
pedigree sca Choice yearling and two-year-old rams 
for sale; also ram and ewe lambs of remarkable size and 


vigor. A ae ewes, prize winners, that have proved to be 
good breeders, will also be sold. For further information 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





COTSWOLD SHEEP. — 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geaus ga Co., Ohio, Breeder and 
Shipper of Cotswold Sheep, Magic » Hogs, Bronze Turkeys 
and all the leading kinds of fancy Pouitry. Send for circular’ 


WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swin i Fancy Poultry. The *Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is im ted, and trom the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. The 

have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 

ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United Statés, 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved tet Live Stock, 
H orses Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester. 
serkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kor ig Ge ese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Due ks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &., at low prices. Best 
3reeds of Dogs and Maltese Cx its, Rabbits, rets, Guinca 
Pigs, White en &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 


hi | Ww. Dunham, Wayne, Du Page Co., Il., 
pL @ 30 miles W. of Chicago, Import Ve and B reeder of Nor 
man Horses. Have imp. 45 during Terms reason- 
able, time given. 
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Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—l have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pedigrees, 
out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


Je w. 


J. € heston Morris, WE. ED... ‘‘ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 
Sema ‘te m cents for “How to make ¢ Pinaltry 
WS pay summer and winter,” to WM. B. WONDERLY 
Box 898, Dayton, O. No hu imbue. 


Y —All the desirable varieties for 
POULI RY. sale at satisfactory prices. Send 
stamp for best cati Mogne out. 

SMITH & BRO., Stony Brook, N. Y. 


TO HORSEMEN. 


and fast horses faster. .The 





“3 unt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
kfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
. Also Jersey Cc attle and Southdown Sheep. 

















How to make slow horses fast, 
history of all celebrated stallions. The system of breeding 
and raising colts by the best breeders, How to cure all dis- 
eases the horse is heir to, by a Vet« ‘rinary Surgeon of over 
twenty years’ practice. All mailed free. Address 
30X 2,296, 86 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








DAV IDBON & CO., 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fe rtilize rs _is the best proof of their meri Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with every particle av ailable for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at whic h they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 

LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
ge Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 
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LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, 


he - 





ichine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
i it; that can shape and COMPLETE, 
seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
1 all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy ches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls. Scarfs, 
etc. It knits over 2§ different Garments. Over 100 per 
cent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00 2 day withit. Agents want- 
ed. Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced _Price- 
List. Ad 8s LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


——___ 


KNITTING MACHINES! | 
The BICKFORD AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING 
MACHINES will Knit anything ever knit by hand, in far 
better style, and a hundredfold faster. A good operator 
will knit n 20 to 40 pairs Men’s Socks a day! These 

machines are simple, durable, and cheap. uve 

should have/ne. General and Local Agents w: 

where. For Circulars and full particulars, address 
BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE M’F’G CO., 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ARMOUR 
FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


Will do more and better work than 
any other machine made. 

Is the simplest, most practical, 
cheapest and Best Knitter in 
the World. 

Price $30.00—every Mae 
chine warranted. 
Agents wanted in every town, 


































+ : county, and state. Address 


OUR KNITTING MACHINE 00., Watertown, N.Y. 





FOR ALL SEWING 
MACHINES can be ob- 
tained at about one- 
half the usual rates by 
ordering direct. 
Singer’s, 40 cts. per 
doz.; Wheeler & Wilson, 
0 3, 50 cts.; 


60 cts.; Howe’s : 
Grover & Baker, 50 cts.; and others in proportion. Enclose 
the amount and Needles will be returned by first mail. 
Address DEFIANCE NEEDL Ou» 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 












"NOVELTY SHOES. 


Wood and leather combined. Keep the feet dry. Save 
health. Save Money. Manufactured by newly invented ma- 
chinery. Samples sent by mail, post-paid, for “5c. to $1.50 
per pair. Active men make money selling them. Send for 
tree illustrated circular to s 

AMERICAN NOVELTY SHOE CO., Meadville, Pa. 


7) ee = = " 
The Latest Novelty!! 
The Dress Reform Corset- 
Waist and Skirt-Supporter, 
(PATENTED April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. A 
corset for those who can not wear cor- 
sets. Suitable alike for children, iniss- 
es, young and elderly ladies, Says Dr. 
Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady _ phy- 
sician in Boston, and one of the Dress 

Reform Committee: ‘‘ I consider it the 
best compromise betweet a corset and 
waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the former 
without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of price: Chil- 
dren, $1.50; Misses and Ladies, $2.50. In stating size, give 
waist measure. 

Address GEO. FROST & CO., 

287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 
(PATENTED Oct. 27th, 1874.) | 
The best-fitting and most comfortable 
corset made. ‘The Shoulder-Brace ex- 
pands the chest, supports the garments, 
is easily adjusted; and yet there is no pos- 
sibility of the straps slipping off. ‘The 
bosom form is perfectly soft, containing 
no bones or wires. It is the only corset 
that can be honestly recommended alike 
by physicians,singers,speakers,and dress- 
makers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


In stating size, give waist measure outside of dress. 





Satteen, colored and wWhite,..........seeceees: $1.75 
Eng. Jean, do. Sea 2.50 | 
Agents and canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. | 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 


~—..___._- 887 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, | 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS?’ PATENTS, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet, received GOLD MEDAL at American In- 
stitute Fair, 1865, and First Premiums at every 
_Exhibition since, doing with ORT for 
M NTAINED SUPERIORIT 
in 1874, And above all, their most earnest advocates are the thousands 
who usethem. U.S. Gov't Mfr. Every disabled soldier and citizen 
using Artificial Limbs, who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
find it to their interest tosend us aclear statement of their case ; the: 
will receive in return, our large Pamphlet, containing a history of, 
and much information concerning these world-renowned Substitutes. 
Also instructions to soldiers how to make their applications for the new 
issue of Gov’t Limbs, which commences in July, THIS yEAR-—all free, 
A. A. MARKS, 5725 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


‘Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 
{t will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
Manufactured only by 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SHAKER S H BALANCE. 
PS Supersedes Osi. and Boxes. ri 
Easily attaclied to any window. Sample complete by mail, 
$1.50. W. J. McGOWN, South Union, Ky. 


FOOT LATHES. 


Address WM. E. LEWIS, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
., ’ ae should be without the Foun- 

— Lat ar tain Pump. Send for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 








TEN $12 a day made selling Scissors Sharpener and 
AGENT S other fresh NOVELTIES. Sample Sharpener 
and an Elegant Box of Tinted Stationery 


? | mailed for 35 cts. Catalogue free. 
LOOK e T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 





Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike them ever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
mentsto Agents. NOVELTY PRINTING Co., Ashland, Mass. 


All the Best and Fastest selling 
Novelties—Chromos — Pens— Pen- 


cils—Holders—Stationery, &c., &¢. 


DEPOT Catalogue Free. City Novelty 
e Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 DOLLARS PER DA AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New Xork 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1821.” 
Tomas T. TASKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


ASCAL TRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes, plain, galvanized 
and rubber coated. Boiler Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas_and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast_Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 

Sugar Machinery, &c. 
We would call special attention toour Patent 
Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 


2 s * 

Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 
Portable $9 Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
aa, : etc. Largersizes forlarge work. 
= Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
; So” have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
m > $ catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
TessS©* KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


DELAWARE Free Catalogue !, 
sanfzary F ARMS 3.2, Wood ¢ 60 


E\STERN MARYLAND FARMS! 


(2 Send for free descriptive pamphlet to 
WM. S. RIDGELY, Denton, Md. 


MEYERS & ALLEY, Gonatseion Merchants 
IN GREEN_ FRUITS AND PRODUCE. 
S3 Murray St., New YorRE. 

































AVE MONEY by pur- 

The ph the best Piano-Forte, 
Do not decide what make to get 

ARION until you write for our Illus- 
trated Circular, which we mail 

free. The ‘‘ Arion Piano” con- 


tains four patented improve- 
PIANO ments that make it more durable 
than any piano in thé market. 


Write for circular, and mention 
is the | where you saw this notice. 
Address 


BEST 1) teste Seezes 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS ge REVOLVERS, 

































Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Great Western Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 


For Warming Houses, 
Schools, Churches, for 
Coal and Wood, is the 
best Heating Apparatus 
in use. Liberal discount. 
Grand Award Ameri- 
can Institute, 1863. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
Manufacturer, 
226 West Twenty-third 8t., 
New York. 











The Original SKINNER 


Portable Engine 
IMPROVED. 

2 to 8 H. P. New Location, and 
cheaper freights to all parts of the 
country. Over 300 in use. 

Address L. G. SKINNER, 

Erie, Pa. 

Late Chittenango, N. Y. 





BOOKWALTER ENGINE, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
welland give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, includin 
Governor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), a 
the low price ot 
3 Horse-Power......$252.00 
4% ** ge * . 303.50 
G@ Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 











The HOADLEY 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE. 


WITH 
AUTOMATICAL CUT OFF RECULATOR at 
A/V 72 


BALANCED VALVE 


THE BEST ° MOST ECONOMICAL ENGINE «* 
’ SEND FOR C/RCULAR 


THE J.C.HOADLEY CO. LAWRENCE,MASS. 








I have sold GENUINE Peruvian 
Guano at my Agricultural Warehouse 
for TWENTY YEARS. Those 
who favor me with orders will get a 
genuine article, and at lowest market 
price. Farmers and Dealers supplied. 

. H. B. GRIFFING, 
Successor to Grifling & Co., 
60 Courtilandt St., N. Y. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 


FARMERS are invited to peruse the magni- 
ficent Book of 532 pages, entitled ‘‘The Marvellous 
Country.” It tells of a new, strange, and wondrously rich 
territory. It is handsomely illustrated with over 100 engray- 
ings, a valuable ornament for the centre-table. Interesti 
to all the members of the family. Sent post-paid for $3.50. 

J. M. PIPER & CO., 19 Summer St., Boston. 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
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oa THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO.] 
A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES OF 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 


including every Disease peculiar to Am- 
erica, and embracing all the latest 
Information on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Valuable 
Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.S., 
Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- 
nd and the United States, and Author of the 
“ American Reformed Horse Book.” 


I—Diseases and Management of Cattle. 


Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be so 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management of cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth. 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division will be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 

Beginning with a most valuable chapter on the Zmprove- 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs. 

Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of Amer- 
ican farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—Hoa CHOLERA. 
After years of practice in Illinois, the author confidently 
presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 

376 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK. 


[OCTAVO] 


A Treatise on the Causes, arent, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
iar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
t of Youatt, Mason, and others. Em- 
bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 


By Prof. GEO. H. DADD, 

Veterinary Surgeon, “ Author of Anatomy and Physiolog, 

the res,” ond late Prefer of Anatomy ie | Phage. 

i; in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 
2% years a Regular Practicing Veterinarian. 

This is a fresh book, the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
of the age. Years ago, Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 
reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and cruel modes of treat- 
ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. 
Berning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and we are sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates even in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the ReFroru- 
ED SysTEM OF Practice, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular favor in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that natwre’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual) thing for 
him to be sent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare success, and deeming it his duty to spread 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horsé, he has prepared this 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. Being a thor- 
oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but very 
little. It aims to treat fully and plainly, on rational princt 
ples, every ill that Horseflesh is heir to, including those 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which 

ae have hitherto been but very imperfectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Veterinary 
Sciefce. 
442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 
piiver of. the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


y ; 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Breadway, New York, 








WARING’S 


Books for Parmer 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; How Dratys Act; How To 
Make Drains; How To Take Care OF DRaAINs; 
Wuat Drarmine Costs; Witt It Pay? How To MAKE 
TILES; RECLAIMING SALT MArsuEs; TlovsE anD Town 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book wil) prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

, [Chicago (lll.) Repubiican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - + «+ PRICE, $1.50. 

+ 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 
Tue EartTu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 
THE Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns. 


Tue DetTaits or Eartn SEWAGE. 
THE PoitosopHy oF THE Eartu System. 


With Seventeen Hlustrations. 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricuitural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


REVISED, 





CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE SoIL; MANURES; MECHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is fall of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY gays of it: ‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one isso ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s con can study it 
thoughtfally without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

PRICE, $1.00. 


SENT POST-PAID, - -+- = - 
Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorEg. 





$s 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
DOWNINC’S 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


A TREATISE ON THE 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 
ADAPTED TO 
NORTH AMERICA; 

WITH A VIEW TO THE 
Improvement of Country Residences, 
Comprising historical notices and general principles of the 

art, directions for laying out grounds and arranging planta- 
tions, the description and cultivation of hardy trees, decora- 
tive accompaniments of the house and grounds, the forma- 
tion of pieces of artificial water, flower gardens, etc.,—with 
Remarks on Rural Architecture. 
By the late A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
containing some remarks about country places, and the best 
methods of making them; also an account of the newer de- 
ciduous and evergreen plants, lately introduced into culti- 
vation, both hardy and halt-hardy, 
AND A SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing down to the present time some brief account of the 
various trees and shrubs which have been introduced since 
the former Supplement was published, (in 1859), 
By HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
with thirty-nine engravings on wood, six on stone, and six 
on steel, one of which is a fine portrait of the author. 


CUMMINGS 
Architectural 
Details. 


CONTAINING 


387 Designs and 967 Illustrations 


Of the Various Parts Needed in the Construc- 
tion of Buildings, Public and Private, 
both for the City and Country. 


ALSO, PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF 


Houses, Stores, Cottages, and 
Other Buildings. 


BY 


M. F. CUMMINGS, A.M., Architect, 


Associate Author of ‘‘ Architecture, by Cummings 
& Miller,” and ‘Modern American Archi- 
tecture, by Cummings & Miller.” 


What has been aimed at is this: To presenta 
mass of architectural details, easy of construction, 
pleasing in form, and generally of an inexpensive 
character, and all so designed that a great variety 
of selections may be made from them, which, when 
combined in a building, will produce a harmonious 
whole; and it is believed by the author that this 
work will be found to be of value, and that its 
design is practicable, for there are hundreds of 
towns and villages, in all the States of the Union, 
in which the wants of the people continually de- 
mand the erection of buildings, largely of wood, 
and which in the hands of the builder and work- 
man may be made eiegant and pleasing in all their 
features, provided they have at hand a guide such 
as this ‘book is intended to be. 


Royal Quarto. Price, post-paid, $10. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 
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Read and Remember our Offers, open 
till Dec, 31st, 1875. 

Discount in Iowa of 20 per cent for cash. 

Discount in Nebraska of 20 per cent for ime 

provements. 

Discount of 20 per cent to buyers on short 

credit. ; 

Premium of 20 per cent for cultivation of land. 

Free fare by the “ Burlington Route” to buyers 

of Iowa land. 

Half fare by “Burlington Route” in Illinois 

and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers 

of Nebraska land. 

Half first-class fare by “ Burlington Route,’ to 

families of buyers. 

Low Freight on household goods and farming 

implements, from Chicago westward, by the 

“ Burlington Route” to our buyers. 








FOR SALE BY THE 


ONE MILLION ACRES IN 
Iowa and Southern Nebraska 


tay A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Rais- 
ing. The SOUL is rich and easily cultivated; CLEMATE warm: 
SEASONS long; ‘TAXES low, and EDUCATION FREE. 


meh fees 


or address 





The Best Prairie Lands in Iowa and Nebraska! 


LOW PRICES! 


BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER/10 Years Credit—6 Per Cent Interest! 


RAILROAD COMPANY! 





LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of 
same refunded when land is bought. 
t= For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R., 


(" Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of 
U thirty cents, and a similar map of unsold lands in Nebraska, for same price. 23 





NEBRASKA IN 1875, 
Cost and Result of Farming on 
the Prairies. 





The people of Nebraska can now estimate their 
position: They have come through the horn;and 
out of the rightend. It was hard upon them last 
year ; but, in the grand mre | of the settlement 
of this continent, what state is there which h 
not had to undergo a period of trial? In th 
respect, Nebraska has suffered nothing in compari- 
son with her western sisters. The only check 
there met with since the state was settled, was last 
year; and now, in the year 1875, the land is heavy 
with a bountiful harvest. Farming, the safest of 
all pursuits, is safe in Nebraska. The right man— 
the gece farmer—is in the right place in Nebraska. 
The land (cheap and fertile) is there in abundance. 
Those who coy it have assured the future for 
themselves and their families—that is, if they carry 
to their work skill and industry. No man, there- 
fore, should struggle with rented land, or with 
limited or unfertile acres, while excellent farms 
} in Nebraska are waiting the taking. 








BuRLINGTON, Iow4, for Iowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NEB., for Nebraska Lands. 











Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New and Original Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and Details for ald 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
= Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Post-paid, $6. 


WOODWARD'S 1,000 WorkiIna DRAwInes, 
NATIONA 


ss R nrcmeree 3 ——. 
ARCHITECT. ) Dourans. post-paid. 
MONCKTON'S NATIONAL) six Dotzans, 





Doiuars, post-paid. 
TAIR BUILDER. § post-paid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL) six Dotzans, 
CARPENTER and JOINER, § Pot paid. 


PEACH CULTURE. 

By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not bea favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district ; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit could be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. 


BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirty-third. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 


KOCH’S PATENT SELF BINDER. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00 each. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a wish fora 
Self Binder, that they may file the American Agriculturist 
as fast as received. Koch’s Binder is one of the best in 
the market, and our arrangements with the patentee are 
such, that we can supply it at the low rate named above. 
It is cloth outside, and the name of our paper is stamped 
on it in gilt. The numbers of the paper can be placed in 
this, as fast as received, being thus kept clean, and when 
filled it has the appearance of a bound book. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 





LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


as applied to the 


WANTS OF THE WEST. 
With an Essay on 
Forest Planting on the Great Plains, 
By H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, 
Landscape Architect. 

The object of the author is to show that, by whatever 
name it may be called, the sub-division and arrangement of 
land for the occupation of civilized men, is an art demand- 
ing the exercise of ingenuity, judgment and taste, and one 
which nearly concerns the interests of real estate proprietors, 
and the welfare and happiness of all future occupants. 


Price, post-paid, = = = $1.50 


3 3 
DWYER’S HORSE BOOK. 
SEATS AND SADDLES, 
BITS AND BITTING, 
AND 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
RESTIVENESS IN HORSES, 
By FRANCIS DWYER, 
Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Price, post-paid, = = = $2.00 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing. and management of swine, and is by one thorough- 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and tothe breeder on an extensive scale. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, 
REVISED AND NEWLY ELECTROTYPED. 
By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, by 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 








AMERICAN CATTLE. 
Their History, Breeding, and Management. 


By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
This book will be considered indispensable by every 

breeder of live-stock. The _ experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensin 

a great variety of information into a comparatively smafl 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
= * seeking light, without wasting his time in turning over 

1e leaves. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
- Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times ; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his_brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book, 


Agricultural Chemical Analysis, 


After E, Wolff Fresenius Krocker and Others, 
Edited by G. C. CALDWELL, 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. ‘ 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach ‘agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 


ATWOOD’S . 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


By D. T. ATWOOD, ArcuiTEcr. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50. 

This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred 
and fifty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, 
from the selecting of a place to build to the perfect com- 

letion of the house. 
< ConTents: Hints to House Seekers; The Plan; Water 
Supply; Kitchen and Ventilation; Proportion; The Style; 
The Foundations; Cisterns and Filterers; § perstructure 
Walls; Brick; Description of Ancient Methods; Concrete 
Walls: Proportions; How to Lay a Wall; American Build- 
ing Block; En Pise; Wooden Walls; External Covering 
of Frames: the Roof: Timber—its Properties and Preser- 
vation ; Painting; Designs and Plans of Cottages, Country 
Houses, Churches, Stables, etc. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


@. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1875. 

More effective.and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural uses than any other in 
the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success established. 

Send for Circulars, descriptive, and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our PORTABLE, STATIONARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


THE 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best Portable 
Engine offered to the Public. 


PRICE— 4 Horse-Power. $500. 
7 6 - OW sete ad 00. 
* , apd ea igen 75. 
“ 8% “ 6 . 540. 
on6 12 24 - 123. 
“ 15 “ “ " 800 
Price of Stationary Engines: 
RGROFEDI OWEE.. 05.85 .<bs2csecs $150. 
6 “s pi haewee weed oa 175. 
i to 8'4 Horse-Power.......... 225. 
12 to 15 “4 1 ERE r ee 300, 


Price List. 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 





Anderson Steam-Boiler & Kipp’s New Engine, 


This Boiler is exciting mych attention—with contraction 
and enon perfectly provided for, and a perfect circula- 
tion, it is sepeeenced by experts the best Boiler ever invent- 
ed. One has been already engaged for the Great ** Cen- 
tennial Exposition,’’ to furnish power for one depart- 
ment. For Anderson Boilers, both the upright (as here- 
tofore advertised in this paper) and-the horizontal pipe Safe- 


Boilers, apply t 
HITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N. Y. 
@rec improved Chesters, received First Pre- 


miums in a majority of the States. Send for their de- 
» and Choice Poultry, and Ect ready for the Fall 
L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
8,000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


lad to add my testimony in its favor. 
[Pres’t Walker, of Harvard.] 
E very scholar knows its value. 3 
[W. H. Prescott, the Historian.] 
ry’ he most complete Dictionary of the Language. 
- Dr. Dick, of Scotland.] 


he best guide of students of our language. 
[John G. Whittier.] 
H e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
(Chancellor Kent.] 
E tymological parts surpasses anything by earlier 
laborers. (George Bancroft. ] 


earing relation to Language Principia does to 
Philosophy. [Elihu Burritt.] 
E xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
{President Hitchcock.] 
% o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
. [Horace Mann.] 


7 ake it altogether, the surpassing work. f 
[Smart, the English Orthepist.] 
A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 
ALSO 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Acens wane. ™ CENTENNIAL 


CAZETTEER of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom & Pro- 
gress. New & complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
Everybody buys it, & agents make from $5 to $200 a 
month. (ae" Want Gen. Agent in every city pf over 10,000. 
J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


TO THE MUSICAL. 


O { J can have your choice of three large, cloth bound 
books of beautiful music, vocal or instrumental 
—easy or difficult—/or nothing, by subscribing for 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


A large Magazine, containing in each number, stories, 
sketches, poetry, news, &c., and $2.00 WORTH OF GOOD 
MUSIC. 


IT COSTS ONLY $1.50 A YEAR. 


Send stamp for sample copy with list of contents of pre- 
mium books, or, better still, subscribe Now, and receive the 
book by return mail and the VistToR regularly every 
mouth, fora whole year. Agents wanted. 


ADDRESS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 











Stereopticons of all sizes and prices. for parlor entertain- 
ments and pnblic exhibitions. §@™ Pays well on small in- 
vestments. 93" Catalogues free, 

M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $°2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—§$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion, 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, %5 cents per line, each insertion. 


Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00-each insertion, 





(@r"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4 245 BroaDway, NEw YORE. 











AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP (CO, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEwToNn & HALE, 150 Lake St., Chicago. 











’ ALWAYS ASSET 









(Camp EN NJ, 44 Z 
“Fee s a we J 


THE QUEEN OF THE HARVEST 


APPLIES SIX NEW PRINCIPLES IN 
SEPARATION OF GRAIN. 














A Perfect Crain and Seed Separator, 
Crader and Fanning Mill Combined. 
3,500 NOW IN USE. 


The QUEEN separates, grades, and cleans Wheat, Oats, 
3arley, Rye, etc., removing all foul seeds.—Absolutely re- 
moves Oats from Barley.—Entirely rids Oats, Barley and 
other grains of Buckwheat.—Separates and cleans Flax, 
Clover anc Timothy seeds with unparalleled precision.— 
Grades Beans perfectly—is a good chaffer. Works easily 
and rapidly. Space here too valuable for introduction of 
: Send for circulars, containing description of 
mill, testimonials, and names of about 2,000 buyers of the 





L 


For Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Central and Western New 
York, address Durston, Wood & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

For balance of United States and Canada, address 

0. K. Wood & Co,. West Chazy, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


A TROCHAR FOR CATTLE-MEN, 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used in ringing 
a bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 9% (March) of this Journal for 1873 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find just the right 


| kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 

| 














herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealerscan reccive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

















